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PREFACE. 


As the work, of which a part is here submitted to the public, differs 
materially in its nature and design from any that has come under the 
author’s notice, he invites the candid attention of the friends of truth to 
a statement of the principles upon which he has proceeded, and of the 
manner in which he has endeavoured to apply them. 

The Bible, or Word of God, is, te the man who admits its divine 
authority, what the creation, or work of God, is to the philosopher. 
Nature addresses itself to the human senses, exercised under the guid- 
ance of reason ; and as the Interpreter of Nature, to use the language 
of Bacon’s well-known fundamental aphorism, “can only understand 
and act in proportion as he observes and contemplates the order of 
nature,”* his first concern obviously is, to make a careful and intelli- 
gent use of his senses in the observation of natural phenomena. The 
record of revelation is, in like manner, addressed to man’s perceptive 
and rational faculties, being expressed in the language of man. Hence 
arises the primary importance and indispensable necessity of investi- 
gating the record, that we may form accurate conceptions of its true and 
proper meaning: and hence too the incumbent duty of resting in its 

. discoveries as in demonstrated truths, with the same simplicity of mind 
with which the philosopher acquiesces in the reality of any well-ascer- 
tained and incontrovertible scientific fact. Thus to examine Scripture, 
with a view to its correct explanation, is the object of that department 
of theological study, which, for the sake of distinction, is styled Lwegeti- 
cal;+ and it is only in the conscientious and discriminating use of the 
rules which it inculeates—in other words, from the practical application 
of sound principles of philology, criticism, and interpretation, to the 
Bible text, that a genuinely-pure Bible-Theology can be successfully 
evolved. — 


* A great part of the Nouwm Organon is susceptible of a very obvious and useful application 
to the science of Bible-Hermeneutics, and to Theology as founded upon it; more especially that 
portion which relates to the édols of the mind, or sources of prejudice. 

t See the Synoptical View of Theological Science in the Appendix, No, VI. 
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But the philosopher, after he has, by observation or experience, 
established a sufficient number of simple facts, proceeds to combine and 
to classify, generalizing facts into principles. And so the student of 
scripture, finding in it, as might be expected, the harmonious consistency 
of truth, and more or less of that order which characterises all the 
works of the Divine Author—is likewise led to connect and compare to- 
gether the clearly-ascertained statements of revelation—to rise from the 


- combination of particular insulated declarations to more general doc- 


trines, and to arrange and methodize the whole into system—whence the 
theology thus deduced has obtained the name of Systematic. 

Having long entertained the opinion, that it would be on many 
accounts desirable to set forth those two branches of theological study 
—the Practical Exegesis and its doctrinal results,—in that close and con- 
tinuous connexion which naturally subsists between them,—I have 
ventured upon the present attempt. It may be described generally as 
consisting in an exhibition of divine truth in methodical order, in the 
very words of holy writ, without any admixture of the speculations of 
man, and with no farther exercise of human reason upon the record of 
revelation, than is requisite to elicit its import, and to arrange and gen- 
eralize the truths which it may be found clearly to unfold. 

Yet, in endeavouring to execute this apparently simple plan, more 
difficulties present themselves than might previously be supposed. To 


enter upon a consideration of them all, would lead us into too wide a 


field of discussion. I shall content myself with specifying some of the 
principal rules, according to which, in my conception, such a work 
ought to be conducted—although, from the peculiar nature of certain 
subjects to be treated of, it is not easy to conform to these rules with 
absolute strictness in every particular. 

With regard, then, to the points to be laid down as established Srom 
scripture testimony, I hold it to be essential : 

1. That they be not propositions of a complex character, but veenene 
more or less simple ;—not the dogmas of a particular church, but state- 
ments drawn from the scripture itself, in its native uncorrupted purity, 
and consequently susceptible of direct and immediate scripture proof. 

2. That they be not too numerous nor unnecessarily minute (a 
common fault in scholastic divinity), but that they involve some im- 
portant theological truth. 


mt}. 
3. That they follow each other in lucid order and logical succession, 


so as to concur in producing some general inferential result.* 


_ * In this respect the present work differs from such collections of scripture-texts as Locke’s 


a ~Common-Place Book, or Gastrell’s Christian Institutes, in which (besides the absence of the ori- 


eck: 


ginal) the passages are indiscriminately thrown together under some general head. Yet 1 would 
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In the present work, the points which are the subjects of direct proof 
will be found in the various propositions ; and the more general conclu- 
sions arrived at are expressed in the titles, first of the different sections, 
and then of the chapters which these sections go to compose. 

But though, in exhibiting Biblical Theology systematically, I have 
of necessity given the fruits of my own investigation of the sacred 
volume in the synthetic form, by classing certain passages of scrip- 
ture together under a distinct proposition of which they constitute the ~ 
evidence—the reader is requested to bear in mind, that the process to 
which I in the first instance had recourse, was the way of analysis ; and 
that is the true method for every one to adopt who desires to exercise 
an unbiassed and independent judgment. Let him first apply his mind 
to discover the right interpretation of the scriptures adduced, and then 
embrace or reject the views which I have given of them according to 
his own conviction. 

The important question next arises, what should be the character 
and description of those portions of revelation, which may with 5 Nag 
be brought forward as dicta probantia, or proof-texts ? ES 

It is well known that there are several books in the New Testament 
the genuineness of which was for a time called in question by some of 


the early churches, and which, for that reason, were designated the 


Antilegomena. The German divines (not only those of the Neological 


school, but such respectable writers as Storr and Hahn) are in the habit 


of excluding those books from the list of those, out of which they select 
their proof-passages. I confess that I cannot see the reasonableness of 
such a procedure, which virtually brands these books as apocryphal, and 
would deprive us of some of the most valuable parts of inspired truth , 
and therefore, believing as I do in the genuineness of these writ- 
ings (including the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews), I 
have not hesitated to appeal to them, as of equal authority with the 
Homologoumena, or undisputed books. 

Admitting, however, the necessity of the utmost caution in the selec- 
tion of the testimonies from the record, I have endeavoured to observe 
the following rules :— 

1. To take those passages only where no valid doubt can be raised, 
either as to the reading of the original text or its exegesis, in so far at 
least as the point to be proved is concerned. Various readings and vari- 


not be understood to aim at any thing like mathematical precision in the sequence of the Proposi- 

‘tions, an afféctation introduced by Wolfius, and followed by many writers during the last century, 

(such as Stapfer on the continent, and in this country, Doddridge), in whose systems there is an . 
elaborate array of awvioms, definitions, corollaries, &c., as if moral truth could be dealt Bo in the 

same way as geometrical. a5 


ie v : see « 
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ous interpretations are frequently discussed in the N otes, but in dendeol 
they will not be found to affect materially the main question upon which _ 
the proof turns. Or if they seem to do so, the passage will be accom. * 
panied by others which speak more clearly, and respecting which there. 
can be no legitimate ground of debate. | bg ; 

_ 2. To explain every passage cited, according to the Pecan. laws 
of Hermeneutics, with special application of the principle of grammatico- 
historical interpretation, as our only safe euide. * The exhibition of the 
proofs in the original enables the student to judge for himself of their 

grammatical sense. As to their relation with the context, and the vari- ~ 
ous other matters included in historical interpretation, these are, (when it 

is necessary) elucidated in the Notes; but indeed, in a great many cases, 
this is not required, for it is one of the excellencies of the Bible, that it 
teems with declarations so comprehensive in their nature, that they are 
eternally true, whatever may have been the occasion when they were — 
first delivered, or the connexion in which they originally stood. 

8. To select, in preference, such passages as convey the substance of - 
the affirmation made in the proposition, either in express terms (xara 
énriv), or at least by intuitive inference, avoiding, as far as is practicable, _ 
the remoter deductions of human reason (proofs xara rik tah which 
have in every age been a fertile source of error. 

With respect to the number of proof-texts under each proposition, 
though it is evident that one clear unequivocal declaration of scripture 
is as authoritative as would be a hundred, I have in general followed 
the legal rule, “that out of the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word be established.”+ In the Notes I have sometimes taken oc- 


* With this agrees the canon of Ernesti: ‘‘ Interpretation should rather be grammatical than 
doctrinal.’”’? He adds, ‘* A thing may be altogether true in doctrine, which yet is not taught by 
some particular passage. Books of theology exhibit many doctrinal interpretations, consentaneous 
indeed with christian principles, but not deduced from the words interpreted ; doctrinally true, 

“but not grammatically.” Wis annotator, Stuart, remarks: ‘It is really matter of regret to find, 

in most of the old and distinguished writers on theology, such a multitude of passages adduced as 
proof-texts, which, when hermeneutically examined, prove to be in no wise adapted to establish 
‘the doctrine in confirmation of which they are cited. 1t must be acknowledged that the pleasure 
of reading many very valuable works of this nature, is greatly abated by the study of sacred inter- 
pretation, which teaches more correct exegesis. This loss, however, is more than compensated 
by the deep conviction which springs from the examination of genuine proof-passages.”” The funda- 
mental principle of sound interpretation is laid down by the apostle Peter when he condemns those 
who wrest, i.e. éortwre, the scriptures, 2 Pet. iii. 16, to a sense which they do not bear. In many 
of the cases, however, to which Ernesti and Stuart allude, it is not so much that the passages ap- 
pealed to by writers on Theology have no connexion whatever with the topics on which they are 
adduced ;—they may have a close bearing upon them—but the writers, besides being satisfi Ga 
a mere reference to the Bible-text, without any hermeneutical examination, omit to show the pr 
cise point which each passage cited serves to establish; and hence an unsatisfactory vagueness 
often characterizes their reasonings from Scripture. 

+ After the divine authority of the Old Testament has heen established in chap, I., I theneeor th 
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casion to advert to passages, which are erroneously appealed to in proof of 
the point that may be under discussion; and likewise to passages which 
seem to contradict those quoted in support of some proposition. But to 
have entered more extensively upon such questions would have been 
altogether foreign to the main design. Be, : 
From the nature of the work as now described, it will be seen that 
the exhibition of the scripture-proofs, in the language of the original, is 
an essential requisite. In the Hebrew, I have followed the text of 
Van der Hooght, as revised by Simonis, and more recently by Professor 
Hahn of Leipsic. 'The more important variations discovered in the col- 
lation of MSS. by Kennicott and De Rossi, are introduced into the 
Notes, where the difference is likewise marked between the Kethib or 


textual, and the Keri or marginal reading, in all words that are mate- 
rial to the sense.* | : ine Re 
In the Greek of the New Testament I have commonly adhered to 
the Text of Griesbach. In all cases, however, in which it widely differs 
from the old Textus Receptus, I have specified in the notes the reading 
which I have preferred, and given a summary of reasons for the pre- 
ference; and I believe it will generally be found, that wherever I have, 
in such instances, departed from the received text, I am countenanced 
not only by Griesbach, but by Mill, Bengel, Vater, Schott, Knapp, 
Matthei, and almost all recent Editors. But neither here nor in the 
‘Hebrew text have I taken any account of the minuter variations. | 
As for the English translation, which accompanies the original, my 
first intention was to assume the authorized, or some other approved 
version, as the basis, and to assign in the Notes the reasons for any 
alterations I might deem it necessary to make upon it. But upon far- ' 
ther reflection, I perceived that this method, besides presenting the 
appearance of incongruity, would swell out the work to an inordinate 
size; and, therefore, (although with very considerable reluctance,) I 
have presumed to annex a translation of my own, which, whatever may 
be its errors, conveys to the reader at one view the meaning I attach 
to the passage quoted, without being encumbered with a mass of notes, 
in vindication of changes made upon former versions. The general 
principle upon which the translation has been conducted is, that the 


adduce proofs from it in nearly the same proportion as from the New. Only in one or two cases is 
the same passage cited twice throughout the volume. 

* Being accustomed to read Hebrew with the vowel-points, I intended to have it so printed ; but 
a wish not to increase the price of the book induced mé to relinquish the design. This circum- 
stance will account for the occasional mention of the vowel-points in the Notes, In this country, I 


believe, most Hebraists use unpointed Hebrew; and even those who habitually prefer the vowel- 
marks will find it a useful exercise to follow sometimes 


the plan of the synagogue, and read without 
them. 
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words of the original be rendered into English, as literally as the genius 
of the two languages will admit; provided always that the merely 
verbal signification of the terms shall express the real sense of the writer. 
Whenever the latter point can be secured in connexion with the former, 
I retain the Hebrew and Hellenistic idioms, and the exact order of the 
original, (however awkwardly it may occasionally sound in English,) 
never hesitating to sacrifice elegance of phrase, to strict correctness and 
closeness of interpretation.* Should any be of opinion, that I have 
carried these principles too far, they must not lose sight of the circum- 
stance, that the version here offered, is not like one designed for popular 
use, but is adapted for purely exegetical purposes, and is to be read in 
connexion with the Propositions and Notes. Of the labours of former 
translators, I have freely availed myself; in cases of importance or doubt, 
I have given the other renderings that have been proposed ; and towards 
the end of the volume, specimens are presented from some of the more 
approved translations of ancient and modern times. According to the usual 
practice, the words supplied in the version are put in Jtalic letters. 

Those who are acquainted with Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, 
and the “Sacred Literature” of the late Bishop Jebb, will be prepared 
for the arrangement, in parallel lines, of many passages, both from the 
Old Testament and the New. But it appears to me, that some of the 
views developed by Lowth and his followers, are susceptible of a much 
more extensive application than has yet been given to them. The more 
I investigate the peculiar structure of the style of the sacred writers, the 
more am I impressed with the conviction, that there lies at the 
foundation of all their compositions upon elevated themes, a cer- 
tain regular rhythm, or measure, in the thoughts, and often in the 
words also; and that, in all probability, it was the attempt to im- 
part to this constantly recurring rhythm the charm of variety, which 
gave rise to the more artificial kinds of parallelism. The original and 
most simple form of parallel lines, therefore, I hold to be those which 
are based upon this rhythm; and they are found to occur, not only in 
the poetical books, but wherever the things that are spoken or written, 
demand somewhat of dignified solemnity in the manner of setting them 
forth.+ Upon this principle, I had arranged all the passages of this de- 

* I am not insensible to the advantages of a free, paraphrastic version of human compositions ; 
but the application of such a method to the divine record, seems open to grave objections: and 
after the elaborate attempts of such men as Dathe upon the Old Testament, and Campbell upon 
the New, the possibility of its successful execution may justly be doubted. 

+ The antiquity of this peculiarity in the sacred style of the Orientals, (so different from the 
free and flowing manner of the Greeks and nations of the West,) may be seen in the most 
ancient documents extant, viz. the first four chapters of the book of Genesis. Not to speak of 


Lamech’s address to his wives, (Gen. iv. 23, 24.) which is confessedly rhythmical, it will be 
_ found to pervade all the early communications between God and man. 
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scription which occur in the present volume, when I was gratified to find 
many of my views confirmed by a writer of the highest authority on 
the continent,—Professor De Wette, of Bale, in the Introduction to 
his German Translation of the Psalms. As I have given in the Ap- 
pendix a copious extract from that work, along with a farther eluci- 
dation of my own sentiments, thither I refer the more curious reader,— 
who must be qualified, however, to understand the original languages, 
in order to a full appreciation of the arguments adduced. The subject 
is one of considerable interest and importance; yet, though I am satisfied 
of the very general prevalence of the rhythmical parallelism in Scrip- 
ture, I deem it precarious to rely much upon it as an exegetical help; 
nor have I often so employed it in the following pages. 

The Notes, appended to each Section, are designed to be illustrative, 
either of the Propositions laid down, or of the scripture-proofs adduced. _ 
Those of the latter description are almost exclusively critical, bearing 
chiefly upon the special point, in proof of which the passage has been 
quoted ; for into the nicer refinements of philology, I do not profess to 
enter. One leading object has been, to combine with my own remarks, 
selected annotations from ancient and modern critics, especially from re- 
cent German writers. However open to censure the doctrinal sentiments | 
of many of them may be, it is undeniable, that to the cultivation of every 
branch of scripture-criticism they have applied themselves with a per- 
severing enthusiasm, which is without a-parallel in any other country. 
The works which I have had principally occasion to use, are :— 
On the Old Testament —- Dathe’s Version, and Notes; E. F. C. 
Rosenmuller’s Scholia, (begun nearly fifty years ago, and not yet 
completed) ; Storr on the Hebrew Syntax; Gesenius’s Hebrew Gram- 
mar and Lexicon, and Commentary on Isaiah; De Wette on the 
Psalms; Doederlein on the Poetical Books; Hengstenberg’s Christology 
of the Old Testament, (including his work on Daniel and Zechariah) ; 
Umbreit on Proverbs, &c. Onthe New Testament—J.C. Rosenmuller, 
Koppe, Heinrichs, Fritzsche, Kuinoel, Morus, C. Tittmann, Tholuck, 
Pott, Storr, Jaspis, Boehme, Winer, Ruckert, Gebser, &c. The Lexi- 
cons of Wahl and Bretschneider, (which, upon the continent, have 
generally superseded that of Schleusner,) and the New Testament 
Grammar of the laborious Winer,* will be found often referred to; 
as also the Miscellaneous Writings of Dathe, (especially his edition of 

* On the basis of Winer’s Grammar, Professor Moses Stuart has recently drawn up a “‘ Gram- 
‘mar of the New Testament Dialect,” Andover, 1834, from which I have extracted the most 
‘comprehensive and satisfactory account of that Dialect that has yet appeared. Other productions 
of the same writer, (such as his Expositions of the Epistles to the Romans and the Hebrews,) 1 


have consulted with profit; and to the Andover Biblical Repository, conducted by his friend, 
Dr Robinson, I acknowledge myself largely indebted. 
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Glassius,) Ernesti, Eichhorn, Reinhard, Storr, Morus, Michaelis, 
Knapp, Noesselt, Neander, Jahn, Hug, J. A. Tittmann, &c. Occa- 
sional extracts have been presented from the writers on Dogmatics ; 
from those of the orthodox school, such as Storr and Flatt, Reinhard, 
Hahn ; sometimes, but less sparingly, (and commonly for the purpose 
of refutation,) from the pseudo-liberal class, e. g. Doederlein, Staudlin, 
Wegscheider. Yet, while levying contributions from foreign stores, ! 
have not neglected the treasures of sound criticism of which our own 
language can boast ; as the quotations from Ainsworth, (an old but 
erudite expositor,) Lowth, (father and son,) Newcome, Blayney, Hors- 
ley, Desvceux, Mason Good, Hales, Lee :—Whitby, Benson, Pearce, 
Campbell, Doddridge, Macknight, Parkhurst, Lowman, Pye Smith, 
&e., will abundantly testify. Some of the longer articles (both ori- 
ginal and selected) I have thrown into an Appendiz. 

But, although I have been thus copious in my citations from ville, 
I have never failed to exercise and express my own independent judg- 
ment upon every point of importance that has arisen; sometimes giving, 
for the sake of brevity, merely the conclusions at which [ arrived ; at 
other times, a detail of the reasons which influenced my decision In 
all things I have endeavoured to follow the rule of inquiry, so well ex- 
pressed by the Roman philosopher: “Non me cuiquam mancipavi, 
nullius nomen fero ; multum magnorum yirorum judicio credo, aliquid 
et meo vindico.”* 

The History of Doctrines is a very attractive study, elevated by our 
German neighbours to the rank of a separate department of ‘Theological — 
science, ( Dogmengeschichte); but which might profitably be combined 
with the pursuit of Doctrinal Theology. The limits of the present 
work have precluded me from attempting a lengthened or comprehen- 
sive view; but incidental illustrations of literary history, and references 
to the more important continental works, will be found scattered 
throughout the Notes; in addition to which, I have drawn up a 
Bibliographical Index, designed to aid the reader in forming some 
general estimate of the principles of the different writers on Systematic 
Theology, who have flourished in Germany and Holland during the 
last century. 

Whether, in this introductory part, I have succeeded in the main 
object of the undertaking, namely, in exhibiting the Dogmatics of the 
Bible, as naturally arising out of, and in harmonious connexion with 
its sound Legesis, must be left to others to determine. But whatever 
may be the verdict of competent judges as to the execution, I may ob- 


* Seneca, in his XLV. Epistle. 
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_ serve, without presumption, that the plan itself can scarcely fail to be . 
attended with some benefit to the theological student. The minute 
critical investigation of the whole Scripture, is the business of a lifetime ; 
but here he will find collected together those portions of revelation, 
which seem directly to bear upon some religious tenet ; and upon 
the interpretation of which, (as presented in a regular juxta-position, and 
in the original language,) he may exercise his previous hermeneutical 
acquirements—with the aid of the opinions of the ablest critics of our 
own and other countries, many of whose writings are inaccessible to 
the English reader. And should he, upon the whole, acquiesce in the 
views of Bible-truth that are here unfolded, he will have had the op- 
portunity of forming his creed, not from mere references to Scriptures, 
unexamined by the canons of sound criticism, and mixed up with the 
speculations of human philosophy—but from the immediate, ascertained, 
unadulterated, and, therefore, sure testimony of the WORD OF GOD. 

The work had its origin in an anxiety to have my own mind set at 
rest upon certain points of belief, respecting which I desiderated clear 
and logical scripture-proof ; and I now venture to make it public, with 
all its imperfections, in the hope that it may haply prove useful to 
some perplexed inquirers, and to others a stimulus and help in the impor- 
tant, but too much neglected, study of the Bible in the original tongues. 
I trust I can honestly declare, in the words of Doddridge,* “that I have 
neither designedly attempted to establish any thing which did not 
appear to me to be a doctrine of Scripture, nor drop any thing which 
did appear so.” And with him I add, “ that whereinsoever, through 
human infirmity, and the want of a closer and more accurate attention, 
I have failed either way, I commit myself to the mercy of that 
Redeemer, whose word it is, and whose interest I have faithfully 
endeavoured to serve.” 


Greenock, April 27th, 1835. 


* Family Expositor. Note on Rev. xxii, 18, 19. 
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BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


BOOK I. 


OP rar HOY s Ch FP rune: 


CHAP. I—THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURE. 


PART !,.—THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


WE here assume, as points demonstrated by the writers on the evi- 
dences of Christianity :-—_ 


{. That the books of the New Testament are genuine, i.e., they were 
written by the persons whose names they bear, and at the period of 
time at which they profess to have been composed, 


If. That they are pure and entire, i.e., they have been transmitted 
to us without any alterations prejudicial to their substantial integrity. 


Ill. That they are authentic, i.e., the narratives and facts they con- 
tain, are entitled to belief and confidence. 


SECTION I. 


THE DIVINE MISSION OF JESUS CHRIST. 


1. (1.) Jesus Christ professed to be a teacher of religion sent by 
God. 


JOHN viii. 42. 
Elxrey cedrois 0” Inoovs* Jesus said to them; 
si 6 Sees ware yuav qv, hyarars av “If God were your father, ye would love 
es men 


* 
A 
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> \ ~ ~ ~ 
tye yee éx Tov Seov 2Hrdov nal juw* 
s A ae 
010s yao am guavrov zayavde, 
> Is A > / 
AAA EXEVOS LE HMETTEIAS 
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for I from God proceeded, and am come ; 
neither indeed of myself came I, 
but He sent me.” 


JOHN vii. 16. 


H euy didaxy ove gotiv ¢ur, 
ane tov remrbauTos Ms. 


“ My doctrine is not mine, 
but his who sent me.”’ 


JOHN xvii. 8. 


LA Wee 4 ay / U 
Ori Te pymarte, a didwxas Mol, Oddaxe 
2s >, Re Bos eye 1 oor 
avTOIS' nab HUTOL EAaBov, nal eyvuccy 
Py ~ ~ 3Hn \ 
ceAnbas, OTs weep cov eeHadov, noel exlo- 


U n 
TEVOUY, OTL OV Ms TEOTEIAAS. 


For the words which thou hast given me, I 
have given them; and they have received 
them, and have known of a truth that from 
thee I came forth, and they have believed 
that thou didst send me. 


II. (2.) In proof of his divine mission, he performed many miraculous 


works. 


MATT, xi. 2—6, 


c , a 
O 02 lwctvune adnovous ev TO deouatnelo 
held 4 oe. 2 / ~ 
Te oye Tov Xeiorov, rimpas dvo Tay 

LaOnTAY LUTOV, cimEev “UTD 
aD ei 6 Eoxomeevos ; 
 ETEQOY TOTO ALLEY § 
Kal a&oxeiSels 6 Inoovs, cirev adrois’ 
3 
TlopevStvtes adrayysinante lwdvy & 
anovete noel BALTETS 
\ \ 
TuQarol eva Brewrovel, xl ywAol reetree- 
TOU; 
\ , \ eo) U 
Aemeol xecbecviCovrett, ak xaQol céxovovot, 
\ 3 
vexeol SysioouToes, mal wraxol sveeryyEnrt- 
Covrees® 
\ f / os e SN \ D 
nok fooeneelos eoTIy OS av LY oxeLvOa- 
niobn ev euol. 


Now John having heard in prison of the 

works of the Messiah, sending two of his 

disciples, said to him: 

“ Art thou THe Comina One ? 

or shall we wait for another 2?” 

And Jesus answering, said to them: 

“* Go and relate to John what things ye hear 
and see. 

blind receive sight, and lame walk; 


lepers are cleansed, and deaf hear; 

dead are raised, and poor have good news 
brought them ; 

and happy is he who shall not be stumbled 
by me.” 


JOHN v. 36. 


9 ‘ , J ~ 

'Eyo 0¢ exw Thy maotuelay sila Tov 
7 / e A \ a A wy / ¢ 

lacuvov’ Ta vole eee o& edu LoL 0 Tat~ 
/ > \ > \ \ ov 

Tio, ive TEALIOOH HUTA, KUTH TH Eoryd, 

~ ~ > ~ ce 4 

a ive Tolan, maotvesi weel euov, OT: 6 


TUTIO (LS BTETTUANE 


But I have greater testimony than John’s ; 
for the works which the Father hath given 
me to perform, those very works which I do, 
testify concerning me that the Father hath 
sent me. 


JOHN xv. 24, 


> \ 2 ee , ° 3 ~ a > 
Ei 7a eoyo oN Erolnoe ey wvTols, & ov- 
dels AAAOS Femrolnxey, 


If such works I had not done among them, 
as no other has done, 
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cbunothey ove sixoy™ they had not had sin: 
viv 0¢ nol Ewpdncat, but now they have both seen them, 


nal memsonneor nol gue nal roy wetsoc and have hated both me and my Father. 
ov. 


III. (3.) He likewise showed a supernatural acquaintance with the 
human heart, and with future events. 


JOHN vi. 64. (comp. ch. ii. 24, 25. Acts, i. 24.) 


"AAD sloly 22 vuay tives of ov wiotev- “ But there are among you some who believe 
ovo” Hex 728 eg aexiis 6 Inco, not!’ For Jesus knew from the beginning, 
tives sioly of on miorevovtes, xal tis who they were that believed not, and who 
oT 6 Tapadacuy avTdM he was that would deliver him up. 


JOHN xvi. 30, 
Nov ofdapev Ort odes mevte, xl ov Now we know that thou knowest all things, 
xoclev exis ive tis os éewte ev tovr» and needest not that any one should ask 
Tlorevoeey OT wd Oeov eZHardsc. thee questions; by this we believe that 
thou camest forth from God. 


MATT. xx. 17—19. 


Kal dvaBatvov 6 Inoovs eis Isgoacauex, And Jesus, going up to Jerusalem, took the 
weepinabs tods dwdence madntads xr’ twelve disciples aside by the way, and said 


idlay ev TH 000, noel sixev autos. to them: 

"100d cévecBocivoey sis Tepoccausece, ‘“‘ Behold we go up to Jerusalem, 

nal 6 vids Tod avSeamrov raeudoSyosTras and the Son of Man shall be delivered up to 
Tis cexsegsvos noel yecepeucarevos’ the chief-priests and scribes, 

wok neeTeexprvovaly aevTov Savare and they will condemn him to death : 

nol moead@oovely avTOY Tos EdvEoty, and they will deliver him up to the Gentiles, 

cig 76 Eeraizas, nal wootiyaces, xxl to mock, and scourge, and crucify : 
ote ATE 

nal TH TelTy Huey dvacTyoeT el. and on the third day he shall rise again.” 


LUKE xix. 42—44, 


"Ori ci tyvag nok od, Oh! that thou hadst known, even thou! 

nok ye ey TH Nusee cov TavTy, at least in this thy day, . 

Toe Tees skonvny cov the things concerning thy peace ; 

voy O¢ éxeubn axe Ce Te gov. but now they are hid from thine eyes. 

“Ors HZovew gusoos tai os, ; For there shall come days upon thee, 

ual wegiBarovaw of éxIeol cov xeeaxe and thine enemies shall throw round thee a 
a0b, rampart, 

xal meeinvxAwaovel ot, xat cvvéZovel ce and shall encircle thee, and hem thee in on 
mwoev Tobey" all sides, 


noel eQioval as, xa to réxvee cov vy col? and shall level with the ground thee, and thy 
; children in thee, 
nel ove &@ycovary ev ool Aidov xt aldw* and shall not leave in thee stone upon stone ; 
al ay ov eyvas Tov xeeeodv THs éxicxo~ because thou hast not known the season of 
HS cov. thy visitation. 
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IV. (4.) They who had been acquainted with him from his birth, 
and yet were unfavourably disposed towards him, were unable to ac- 


count for his power and wisdom from any natural causes. 


& 


MARK vi, 1—3. 


Kai é2aSev éxeidev, ual grdev cig roy 

Tareioe avrov’ xal &xorovdovaw avra of 

eadnral avtov. Kai yevoutvov cxBba- 

Tov, HoZaro ev rH ovvervyaryn didceorxesy’ 

nal rorrol &xovoyres eeerAjocovto, Ac~ 

youtes” 

TOMY TOUTA THVT ; 

nal tis 4 coDiae y Dobsion ava ; 

nal Ovvemers Tomevte: die TAY xXElewy 
avTov yivovtes; 

odx, oUTos Eoriy O TExTaV, O vids Maglas, 

aderQos 02 "lexwBov xa laoH, xl ’Tov- 
dee web Limevos § | 

nal ovx sioly ai dderaQal avrov ade woos 
Nueces ; 

nak eoncevonriCovro Ey avTO. 


And he departed thence, and went into his 

own country; and his disciples accompany 

him. And the Sabbath having come, he be- 

gan to teach in the synagogue ; and many 

who heard were struck with astonishment, 

saying : 

** Whence hath this man these things? 

and what wisdom this which is given him ? 

and how are such deeds of power done by 
his hands ? 

is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, 

and the brother of James and Joses, and 
Judas and Simon ? 

and are not his sisters here with us ?”’ 


and they were stumbled by him. 


LUKE iv. 22. 


’ > ~ ar) / 
Kal wevres tuccetugouy avrg, xk edav- 

a ~ ~ , ~ 
peacov eal Tois Adyols THs KmeLTOS, TOIS 
ExTropevomsvols EX TOV OTOMATOS KUTOD, 


And all commended him, and wondered at 
the words of grace which came out of his 
mouth, and said, “Is not this the son of 


2 ’ Ys 9? 
nal Ersyov® ovx, ovros tots 0 vids IwoyP; Joseph? 


JOHN vii. 15. 


Kai ehavuaCov of “Lovdeios, Atyoures* 
Tlas ob tos yeamuarta oldz, my menady- 
xOS 5 


V. (5.) In his public character, his conduct was 


disinterested. 


wt 


And the Jews were 
“How knoweth this 
having been taught ?”’ 


astonished, saying, 
man learning, not 


self-denying and 


JOHN iv. 34. 


3 ~ (ree. Vig | A ~ y 
Agyes autos 6 Inoovs “Enuov Beaune 
“a ~~ , 
ZoTW, ive Tow TO DANA TOV wemrpayTes 
~~ er 
Me, wel TEAGIMOW KUTOU TO EEYOy. 


‘ 


Jesus saith to them, “ My food is to do the 


will of him that sent me, and to fulfill his 
work,’’ 


JOHN vi. 15. 


"Inoovs obv, yuods or: meArovary Eoxecdees, 
nol comely avror, iva romowoty evToy 
Reeoinee, civexoonre wari cis TO bp0g wv- 
TOS (40v06. 


ae 


Then Jesus, knowing that they intended to 
come and carry him off, that they might 
make him king, withdrew again alone to 
the mountain, 
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JOHN vii. 18. 


‘O &Q savrod Andra», 

Tay Odketv Thy idicev Cnrsi 

6 Oe Catav chy ddZav tov méepavros 
auToY, 

ovtos aaAndys éott, nal dixie ev wuT@ 
oux goTly. 


He who speaketh from himself, 

seeketh his own glory ; 

but he who seeketh the glory of him that 
sent him, 

He is true, and imposture in him is not. 


VI. (6.) His private life was blameless and beneficent. 


1 PET. ii, 22, 23. 


a 


Os &ucotianv obm éxoinasy, 

2D\ ¢ 7 / 2 ~ , > ~, 
ovde eveedn Odros Ev TH OTOMaTL HUTOU 
a , > > / 
0S Aosdoeovpevos OUx cky TEA OLO00E, 
THTXWY, OVX NWEAS 


Woeoedloov be TH xelvovTs Oimeeias. 


Who committed no offence, 

nor was guile found in his mouth: 

who, being reviled, reviled not in return ; 

suffering, threatened not, 

but committed himself to Him who judgeth 
righteously. 


MATT. xxvii. 3. 


Tore idady “lovdas 6 wrapadidovs avriy, 

e/ y 4 > me 

OTs xarenolOn, meromernndels, recto pe 

To TeicnovTE cépyvose Tis dexsegedac 
ry ~ D t AMG 

nab Tos esaBuTeeoss, Aéyav’ “Heeeroy, 

Topedovds aio a&baov. 


Then Judas, who had delivered him up, 
seeing that he was condemned, repented, and 
returned the thirty silver “shekels to the 
chief-priests and the elders, saying: ‘‘I have 


sinned, in that I have delivered up innocent 
blood.” 


ACTS x. 38. 


> a We este N : eo» > 
Incovy tov do NaCaget, ws exeroey av- 
Tov 0 Sedo wuevwats dyin nal duvet, 
¢ ~ > ~ 27 j 
Os Oimrdev eveoyetav nak lameevos TevTas 
TOUS naTHdUVATTEVOLEVOUS UO TOU Oice- 
’ i ¢€ ‘ = 3 ? ~ 
Boro, oT O Seog yy WET AUTOU. 


VII. (7.) After he had been 
grave. 


Jesus of Nazareth—how God anointed him 
with the Holy Spirit and with power; who 
travelled about doing good, and healing all 
who were tyrannized over by the devil; for 
God was with him. 


dead and buried, he arose from the 


LUKE xxiv. 39. 


"dere tes xelocs mov nal TOds Wodes mov, 
OTs AUTOS eyo sives® 

WyruQhouré we xeel Mere 

OTs Wusvpoe oeone nol datke ovm Exel, 
nabs tus Sewpeire toute. 


Look at my hands and my feet, © 

for it is I myself: | 

feel me, and look ; 

for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, 
as ye see me have. 


JOHN xx. 27. 


ie ul ~ ~, 

Hire reyes tH Our 

Dégs roy Odutvady cov doe, nal ie Tos 
xehos Lov, 

nal Dees THY Kehoe Gov, xal Bars sis ryy 
REVERY (Lou" 

\ J ”? > \ , 
noel oN yivov arias, AAG TisTIs. 


Then saith he to Thomas: 

“ Reach thy finger hither, and look at my 
hands, 

and reach thy hand, and put 2 to my side, 


and be not unbelieving, but believing.” 


oO: 
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. 


ACTS i. 3. 


Ois xk wapiornosy ixutov Cavta, wera ‘To whom also he proved himself to be alive, 
TO wabsiy avtov, ev ToARIs Texpenoioss, after he had suffered, by many evident to- 
Of guseav Tecoeodxovre dxtavousvog kens, being seen of them forty days, and 
autos, xl Atyau Ta weol Tis Bucircias speaking things concerning the kingdom of 
Tov Ozov. God, 


VIII. (8.) Upon these grounds we conclude, that the words of Jesus 
are to be received as the words of God. 


JOHN xiv. 10, 11. 


Od xistevers, Ott eyo tv 7H rarel, xxl Believest thou not, that I am in the Father, 


6 TaTHe Ey Euol gor! and the Father zs in me ? 
\ ce” aos \ ~ ¢ ~ cy a) s 

TO Pnunta, iyo Aare Uuiv,éx gucv- the words which I speak to you, from myself 
TOV OV ABAD" speak I not; 

6 02 waTHo, 6 gy guol wévov, avtos worst yea, the Father who in me dwelleth, himself 
TO EU he doeth the works. 

Tlioreveré ot, 071 tye tv 7 warel, xxl Believe me, that I amin the Father, and the 
6 Tate tv Evol Father is in me; 


ei 08 Loi}, Oi Te Eevee ate mioTeveT? wot. or if not, because of the works themselves 
believe ye me. 


JOHN xii. 44, 49, 50. 


~~ 
fo) 
mY 
q 
bay 
~ 


"Inoots 08 exeads xo Then Jesus raised his voice and said: 

6 miotEvay cic Ems, “‘ He who believeth on me, 

ov wioteuss cic Sue, believeth not on me, 

“An sig Tov membavTe fs. but on Him who sent me. 

"Ort éya && tuavrov ox taarnoa’ For I from myself have not spoken, 

arn 6 miupos us, TarHe, avtds wor but the Father, who sent me, hath himself 
EVTOAYY EOWXE, given me a command, 

ti sizw xol th AnAYOW. what. I should say, and what I should speak. 

Kal oda, 671 9 évt0ay avrod Can wiavics And I know that bis command is life eter- 
£OTLY, nal ; 

& OUY AaAa Syd, whatever things, therefore, speak I, 

xades ekonne ot o THTUO, OUTH AMAD as the Father hath said to me, so I speak.”’ 


MATT, xvii. 5. 


"Ext abdtov AwAovyros, (dod, ve@éan Qo- While he was yet speaking, behold! a cloud 


TOs éwsonlouocey aVTOVS' of light overshadowed them : 
nak idod, Dav) ex the ve@éans Agyovon’ and behold! a voice out of the cloud, saying: 
Obrds eo 6 vids Lov, “ This is my Son, 
G abyannTos, ev @ evdExNTE the Beloved, in whom I delight: 


AUTO XOVETE. to him hearken. 
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NOTES TO SECTION I. 


THE Divine Mission of Jesus Christ.] The plan of the present work confines us to an exhibition 
of those proofs of the divinity of Christ’s mission, to which a peculiar prominence is given in Scrip- 
ture. And, indeed, wherever the evidence is rejected, that is founded upon miracles, (taken in 
connexion with Christ’s character and doctrine, ) there is little hope of conviction being produced 
by arguments of inferior weight. 

Prop. I.—Christ sent by God.| The Rationalists of Germany admit that Christianity has come 
from God, in the ordinary course of his providence, and by the employment of natural means ; but, 
denying its supernatural transmission, they explain away the passages quoted under this Prop., as 
if Jesus merely intended to say: “‘ My reason has discovered the will of God, and my conscience, 
which is God’s voice within me, prompts me to teach it.”” But reason and conscience, when not 
under some peculiar and extraordinary guidance of God, (the idea of which, in the present case, it 
is the object of their supposition to exclude,) are very liable to err, and can possess none of that 
divine infallible authority which Christ everywhere claims for his instructions. John v. 43; 
vi. 29; vii. 18, 28; viii. 16; xvii. 3. 

John viii. 42, Proceeded, and am come.} ‘Vhis form of speech is not exclusively Hebraistic, Bis 
occurs in classic Greek. The first word, says Bengel, expresses the terminus a quo, (the whence, ) 
and the other, the terminus ad quem, (the whither.) While this clause describes the original 
source of Christ’s mission, the next points to the authority by which it was undertaken, viz., not of 
myself, q.d. I am not self-appointed, but delegated by God. Neither indeed.| yxe has, I con- 
ceive, an affirmative force here, as in Acts xvi. 87; John ix. 30; Phil. ii 27. Macknight’s Prel. 
Ess, iv. 94. Sent.] 2roczéaaw is supposed to be a more solemn term than zéurw; yet in the next 
passage, and elsewhere, the latter word is also used in reference to Christ’s mission. 

John vii. 16.) ‘In vr. 18, he says, that he does not speak, zg’ icvrod, from himself; and in vr. 
17, that his doctrine is, éz +o} @zd, from God.”” Kypke. Comp. John xiv. 10. 

John xvii, 8.) Tittmann (in his Meletemata in loc.) thinks there is a distinction here between 
Christ’s having come down from heaven to earth, and his having been sent as the expected 
Messiah. See note on John viii. 42. 

On the subject of this Proposition, see Stisskind’s Historico-Exegetical Inquiry: ‘* In what 
sense did Christ assert the divinity of his religious and moral doctrines?” (German) Tubingen, 
1802, 8vo. Also several essays by Storr, in Flatt’s Magazine, vols. i. iv. 

Prov. 11.—Christ’s Miracles.| The historical truth* of the gospel miracles, has been already 
assumed in the postulata, prefixed to the present Section. But it has sometimes been maintained 
that Jesus never appealed to miracles as proofs of his mission. Dr Chandler (on Miracles, p. 36,) 
thinks, that he merely argued with the Jews upon their own principles, with a view to show their 
inconsistency in receiving Moses, while they rejected him. Similar notions have been broached by 
Eckermann, and other Neologists of the school of Paulus of Heidelberg, But they are sufficiently 
refuted by the passages here adduced, as well as by John x. 24, 25, 37, 38; Mark ii. 10,11, and many 
such-like declarations. For, even admitting that the égy« (works) to which Christ appeals, do not al- 
ways refer to miracles alone, why should they be held to exclude them? If they are understood 
to denote his official acts as Messiah, these were to embrace not only teaching and beneficence, but 
deeds of power ; as appears from Matt. xi. 2—G6, here quoted. Besides, there are many collateral 
proofs of the divinity of Christ’s mission, in the New Testament, to which he himself makes no 
reference. Such are the facts (assumed to be authentic) of the repeated visits and intimations of 
angels at his birth ; the star at Bethlehem; the voice from heaven at his baptism and transfigura- 
tion ; the prodigies at his death, &. See Chapman’s Eusebius, (against Morgan,) vol. i. p. 257; 
and a Program by Nitzsch, ‘* Quantum Miraculis Jesus tribuerit ?” Wittenberg, 1796. 

Matt. xi. 2—6. Of the Messiah.] ‘* A few MSS. and the Eth. Vers. read sod "Iyood. It is not in 
itself improbable that this is the true reading, though too weakly supported to authorize an altera- 
tion in the text. If, however, the common reading be just, it deserves to be remarked, that the 


* For avery striking exposure of some of Hume’s fallacies, see ‘‘ Historic Doubts regarding the existence of Napoleon Buona- 
parte” a tract published anonymously, but now known to be by Archbishop Whately. 
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word Xgor0s is never, when alone, and with the article, used in the gospels as a proper name. It 
is the name of an office. The import of the expression must, therefore, be, ‘‘ when John had 
heard that those works were performed, which are characteristical of the Messiah.’’ Campbell. 
This idea has been adopted by Fritzsche in his Comment. The inquiry seems to have been more 
for the satisfaction of John’s disciples, than his own. The coming One.| This was a common title 
of the expected Messiah, the 27 of Ps. cxviii. 26. Shall we wait ?] In the Gr. it is the pres. subj. 
used for the fut. indic. Blind, lame, &c.] Not “the blind,” which might include ad/ in that con- 
dition. Receive sight.] Orare made to see. Campbell. To translate this “ see-again,”’ would limit 
the description to those who had once seen; but in John ix. 11, 15, 18, the same word is used in 
reference to the cure of the man who was born blind. Good news,] i. e. of the founding of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, as foretold, Isa. Ixi. 1—3. Comp. xxxv. 5,6. Fritzsche compares sayz- 
yerilerdas civig With werforevwos ts, 1 Cor. ix. 17. Stumbled by me.] “ To whom I shall not prove 
a stumbling-block.” (Campbell: ) but who, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, shall re- 
cognize and acknowledge my Messiahship. 

John v. 36.} That the iey« here denote miracles, appears evident from the whole discourse hav- 
ing arisen from the performance of one. Comp. v. 25, and John vi. 30, where Kuinoel remarks, 
that ieyégecbes, to work, is interchanged with oxyucio rociv, to perform a sign or miracle. See also 
John xiv. 9—11. 

John xv. 24.] Cyril and Chrysostom interpret this of Christ’s miracles; but Grotius, Lampe, 
Kuinoel, and Tittmann, understand it as including also his works of teaching, &c. Yet the for- 
mer idea seems to predominate; and his miracles were, in fact, superior to those of Moses and 
the prophets, in their number and variety, (John xxi. 25.), the unfavourable circumstances 
under which they were performed, and in their having been done in his own name, and by his 
own power. Seen them.) Almost all translations supply an ellipsis («ic%) as { have done; yet, on 
comparing the phraseology with John xiv. 9—11, it may be questioned if our authorized version be 
not correct in supplying no pronoun. 

Prop. I11.—Christ’s supernatural knowledge.]| Add to the instances here given, his discovery of 
the most intimate secrets to Nathaniel, John i. 48—50; and the woman of Samaria, John iv. 17— 
19, 29. To the prophecies uttered by him, belong his foretelling the denial of him by Peter, his 
ascension to heaven, the mission of the Spirit, the persecution of the apostles, the nature of Peter’s 
death, the triumph of the gospel over all opposition, &. His own disciples seem to have regarded 
his predictions as confirmatory proofs of the divinity of his mission. See John ii. 19—22. 

John vi. 64. Deliver him up.] This is the proper meaning of the verb, and is correctly rendered 
in the Vulg. by ¢radere; for, as Wetstein observes, to betray, prodere, isin Gr. not ragadoiver, but 
xeodoive:. ‘The former expresses simply the fact, without any note of praise or blame: the other 
marks the fact as criminal, and is properly a term of reproach. Now, there is this peculiarity in 
the spirit of those writers, that, when speaking in their own character as historians, they satisfy 
themselves, with relating the bare facts, without either using such terms, or affixing such epithets, 
as might serve to impress their readers with their sentiments concerning them, either of censure 
or of commendation.’” Campbell on Matt. x. 4. Comp. his Prelim. Diss. iii. sect. 23. 

John xvi. 30.] Christ had anticipated the wish of the disciples to put to him a certain question, 
vr. 19; and hence, observes Tittmann, they conclude that he was a zeedeyvéerns, and knew the very 
secrets of the declaration he had just made, that * he had come forth from the Father.” Camp- 
bell correctly paraphrases, ‘‘ Thou knowest us so perfectly, and what all our doubts and difficulties 
are, as renders it unnecessary to apply to thee by questions,”’ 

Matt. xx. 17—19. Going up.] So mby is used of the ascent to Jerusalem, (1 Kings xii. 27, 28, 
and elsewhere, ) that city being built on hilly ground. Delivered up.] See the last note. Condemn 
him to death.| This is more precisely given in Mark xiv. 64. ‘They pronounced him to be 
worthy of death;” for they had not the power of judging officially. Crucify.] The human 
probability was, that instead of being crucified, he would be stoned; for that was the legal punish- 
ment of blasphemy, the crime of which he was accused, and for which Pilate gave the Jews leave 
to judge him. They had, in fact, more than once already attempted this very means of putting 
him to death. John viii. 59; x. 31; xi. 8. See Doddridge in loc. 

Luke xix. 42—44.] The best comment upon this passage, is in Josephus (Jewish Wars, books v. 
and vi.,) where it will be found that the minutest circumstances of the prophecy were fulfilled to the 
letter. Comp. Newton on the Prophecies, Dissert. xviii—xxi.; Lardner’s Jewish and Heathen 
Testimonies, (in his Works, vol. vii. p. 38.) Oh! that] Vigerus (de Idiotism. Glasgow edit., p. 
412) shows that «i has often the force of a wish, especially among the poets; and Raphelius (in his 
Annot.) produces examples of the same kind from Herodotus and Polbius, to which Parkhurst 
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adds Lucian, in Prometh., tom. i,, p. 118; referring also to the Sept. in Josh. vii. 7; Job vi. 2. 
Schleusner finds 2 used in a similar sense in Num. xi. 29; Isa, xxxix. 8; and Rose (in his edit. 
of Parkhurst) notices the frequent employment of si for uéinam.in Latin.* Others, however, (in- 
cluding Beza, Grotius, Whitby, Rosenmuller, the father, and Kuinvel,) suppose here an ellipsis 
of, “‘ it had been well if,” or some such phrase. Comp. Luke xii. 49, (where see Campbell's note ;) 
xxii. 42, Known.] ‘ Considered.” Campbell. Days.] I adhere closely to the phraseology of the 
Greek. Is there not a contrast drawn between the day of merciful visitation, short-lived, and soon 
to expire, and the days of lengthened vengeance? See Schleusner under niga, No. 7; Isa. vii. 
17; Ps. exix. 84. ‘* Many days, because thou dost not improve one day.”” Bengel. Rampart. ] 
Josephus says it was deemed almost impracticable for the besieging army to erect one; yet in 
three days they threw up a wall, thirty-nine furlongs in circuit, with thirteen castles upon it; so 
that the inhabitants were completely hemmed in. Jewish War. V. 12. § 1,2. Level with the 
ground.] The Gr. word conveys the idea, both of razing a city to the ground, and of dashing to 
the earth its inhabitants. Comp. Ps. exxxvii. 7—9. Stone upon stone.} i. e., as Euthymius ex- 
plains otv6cow a/bav, a course or erection of stones. Comp. the fulfilment of this in Socrat. Hist. 
Eccles. iii, 20. Season.] Wetst. compares, from Polyb. xvii. 18, 0% viv iorly tueten, ods 6 xougice See 
2 Cor. vi. 2. Vésitation.| ** The time of my presence, when I came to visit and save thee.”’ 
Theophylact. So phakad, Gen. 1. 24,25; Exod. iii. 165 xiii. 19: in the Sept. éasoxorg. 

Pror. 1V. Whence did Christianity originate ?] Infidels have always found themselves at a loss 
to account for the origin of the sublime doctrines and pure morality of the gospel, considering the 
birth, education, mode of life, and other unfavourable circumstances of its author, and the de- 
graded condition of both Jews and heathen at the time when he appeared. The “ Wolfenbuttel 
Fragments,’’ edited by the celebrated Lessing, from the posthumous writings of Reimarus, con- 
tained many groundless suppositions on this head; and another unprincipled writer, Bahrdt, in 
his “¢ Letters on the Bible,” hazarded the absurd conjecture, that Christianity originated in some 
secret society, similar to the Rosicrucians or Illuminati. Both were ably answered by Reinhard,f 
in the course of his ‘¢ Essay on the Plan of the Founder of the Christian Religion ;” one of the 
finest pieces of apologetic writing extant. The hypothesis of Bahrdt was revived, in a modified 
form, by a young man, Kestner, in a work, entitled “‘ Die Agape,” published at Jena, in 1819. 
Bolingbroke, Voltaire, and other infidels, endeavoured to trace a connexion between Christianity 
and the Jewish sect of the Essenes ; a notion partly adopted by the late Steudlin, of Gottingen, (a 
name otherwise respectable, ) in his History of the System of Morals taught by Jesus Christ. A 
short but satisfactory refutation of both Kestner and Steudlin, has been given by Heubner of 
Wiitenberg, in his edition of Reinhard’s Essay, Appendix, Nos. iii. and v., Wittenberg, 1830. 

Mark vi, 1—3. His own country. | i.e. Nazareth, the place where he was brought up. Whence hath 
this man, &c.} The Evangelist gives a condensed view of the remarks that were made, but arranges 
them in his own way, so as to form a series of parallel lines. These things. | Campbell has “ abili- 
ties.” And how are, &c.] The English Vers. has, ‘ that even, &c. ;? but the $7 is not found ina 
great many of the best MSS. and editions. Carpenter.| In not a few MSS. it is cod sézrovos vids, as 
in Matt, xiii. 55. Tx is an artificer, generally; but when used alone, without specifying the 
materials of his work, it denotes an artificer in wood. Stumbied.] See on Matt. xi, 2—6. Prop. 
II. It does not mean that they were offended, (Eng. Vers.) nor scandalized, (Campbell ;) but 
simply that his mean origin prevented their recognition of his Messiahship. 

Luke iv. 22. Commended. | q.d. Bore testimony to his merits, It has a similar sense in Luke 
xi. 48; John iii. 26; Rom. x.2. Comp. Joseph. Antiq. vi. 14. 4; xiv. 10.2; Xenophon, Me- 
morab. i. 2. 21; A®schin. Socr: Dial. ili. 6. See Elsner, Kypke, and other annotators from the 
classics. Words of grace.| A Hebrew idiom, for 4 yées caiv Adyov, the grace or gracefulness of the 
words, referring both i“ the matter and manner of his discourse. Kuinoel refers to Eph. iv. 29; 
Col. iv. 6; Prov. vii. 5; xxviii. 23; TEcclesiastic. xxi. 19. 

John vii. 15. J Se vr. 16. in Prop. I. Some translate yeéuwern, “ the scriptures ;” but it has 
nowhere that signification, without the addition of the article, or some such adjective, as icex, holy ; 
besides that all the Jews were taught, more or less, to read the scriptures. Teéuuare, in the sense 


* In Philostrat. Vita Apollon. vii. 6, the phrase occurs, «i yap «al o¥, Oh that thou also! 


+ Reinhard was one of the most solid thinkers and accomplished divines that Germany has produced. He dared to oppose the 
wild reveries of Kant, at the peried of their greatest popularity. Born in 1753; he died court-preacher at Dresden, in 1812. 

{ Our Transatlantic brethren have, of late outstripped us far, in opening up the treasures of German criticism and theology to 
English readers. Translations, both of Reinhard's Essay and of his Memoirs, have appeared by Mr QO. A, Taylor, of Andover, U.S: 
An English translation of his “ Christian Morals,” is a great desideratum, 
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of letters or learning,* occurs Acts xxvi. 24; Isa. xxix. 11, 12, in the Sept. Jewish erudition, 
however, was confined to a critical knowledge of scripture, and ability to expound it; for they 
held foreign literature in contempt. 

Pror. Vo—Christ’s public character. 

John iv. 34.—Food.} This is a term of wider import than meat, which, strictly speaking, is ani- 
mal food; but the context speaks of bread. The figure is common to all languages. ‘There is 
no sweeter food to the mind, than the knowledge of the truth.’’? Lactantius, i. 1. 20. Rabbini- 
cal illustrations will be found in Schettgen. Hor. Hebr. Fulfill.) The sense demands this; for 
to finish a work, conveys a different meaning. 

John vi. IS. } It appears from ver. 14, that the miracle of the loaves induced them to regard him 
AS 6 Zevduevos, i.e. the Messiah. See note on Matt. xi. 2—6. Prop. II. King.}] Not ‘a king,” but 
rather “ the ae ;” for they designed to proclaim him as the Messiah: and if he had views of 
worldly aggrandizement, here was a fine opportunity for advancing it. But “ his kingdom was not 
of this world.” Carry off.) So in Acts xxiii. 10, Comp. the Sept. in Jud. xxi. 21; Ps. x. 9. 
‘Tacitus uses rapere in a similar way. Amal. I. 26 and 27. 

John vii. 18. He who speaketh, &c.| Campbell paraphrases, ‘‘ whoever teacheth whatever pro- 
ceedeth from himself.” True.] i. e. Veracious, credible, possessing the character of a true 
teacher, in opposition to that of a FALsE impostor, with which it is here contrasted. Comp. in Gr. 
1 Cor. xiii. 6; 2 Cor. vi. 8; Matt. xxii. 16. Imposture.} Though édise is literally wnrighteous- 
ness, the sense of the passage limits it to that kind which is opposed to fraud and falsehood. So in 
2 Thess. ii. 10,12. Comp. De Dien, Critica Sacra, p. 463. 

Pror. VI.—Christ’s private hfe.| With the exception of the blasphemous lies to be found in the 
Toldoth Jesu, and other Jewish fables, the innocence of Christ’s life has never been called in ques- 
tion. It was admitted, even by Celsus and Porphyry, the bitter enemies of his cause. In proof of 
his freedom from vice, (waiving at present the question of peccability,) add to the passages quoted, 
1 John iii. 5; and from Paul’s writings, (the facts in which we have assumed as genuine,) 2 Cor. 
v.21; Heb. vii. 28. As to John viii. 46, “‘ which of you convinceth me of sin?” duceria, there 
seems rather to denote error, deviation from truth. 

1 Pet, ii. 22, 23. Offence.] Ona careful examination, both of the original prophecy in Isaiah 
lili. 9, and of Peter’s quotation of it, I am of opinion, that all that is meant to be asserted is, 
that Jesus was guilty of nothing that deserved legal punishment; he was neither seditious nor an 
impostor. ‘*He had done no unrighteous act, &e.; i.e. he had offended neither in word nor 
deed; a poetic enumeration to express his entire innocence.” Hengstenberg on Isa. liii., in his 
Christology of the Old Testament. In 2 Cor. xi. 7. the phrase occurs, 4 &magricey ixoinoo, ren- 
dered in our Vers., “* Have I committed an offence?’ Himself.| 1 follow Bus in supplying the 
ellipsis with iaucty, Macknight (after the Syr.) inserts, ‘* his cavse.” 

Matt. xxvii. 3. Delivered up.] See note on John vi. 64. Prop, 111. Innocent blood.] For an il- 
lustration of the idiom, see Kypke; and of the testimony to Christ’s innocence, see Bonar’s Obser- 
vations on the Character and Conduct of Judas Iscariot. 

Acts x. 43. Jesus of Nazareth, &c.] Kuinoel regards this as a transposition of ‘‘ how God anointed 
Jesus,” the airy, by a Hebraism, being redundant. Comp. the Gr. in Rom. xii. 33 1 Cor. iii. 
55 vii. 17. Anointed with, &c.| A Hebrew idiom, q.d. “endued him with the influences and 
energies of the Holy Spirit.” 

Prov. VIE.—Christ’s resurrection. | The truth of this has already been taken for granted. One 
of the most comprehensive statements of the argument, is that contained in Dr George Cook’s I- 
lustration of the General Evidence establishing the reality of Christ’s Resurrection, Lond. 1808. 

Luke xxiv. 39.] All Christ’s sayings were expressed in that solemn style, which was employed 
by the Jews in sacred subjects; and which frequently, as in the present instance, runs into a paral- 
lelism of members. See Jebb’s Sacred Literat. pp. 77, 78. Observe the correspondence between 
the idee of lines Ist and 3d; and the Zye and Zyovrx of lines 4th and 5th, 4 spirit, &c.| Maximus 
Tyrius says, (xv. 1.) Ob yao c&exts af dasmivon Gloss, odd: dord, odd8 aiue. Lhe sentiment is indeed 
universal. For classical and Rabbinical quotations, see Wetstein. 

John xx. 27.) The remarks on the structure of the last passage, apply equally to this. Put it 
to. | Woolston (on Miracles) lays hold on the expression, “ thrust it into my side,’’ as an objection 
to the whole narrative; but the Greek does nut convey more than what we have given, at least the 
sense does not require more. Be not unbelieving, &c.| I sacrifice elegance, to retain the parono- 
masia of the original. The Eng. Vers. faithless, is not correct. Both sds and &aiwsos are here 


* So lifere in Latin, and lettres in French. 
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used actively, according to the Hebrew idiom, See Buxtorf. Lex. Talmud. under jp. Suicer. 
Thesaur. tom. ii. p. 742. Fuller. Miscell. Sacr. Lib. i. cap. 19. 

Acts i, 3. Proved himself.| I here follow Wahl and Schleusner. Comp. in Gr. Acts xxiv. 13, 
with ch. xxv. 7, Evident-tokens.] Hesychius interprets sezpresv by onmeiov canis, a true sign. 
Seen of them.] Bishop Pearce enumerates the following as the different appearances of Christ after 
his.resurrection: Ist, To Mary Magdalene; 2nd, the disciples going to Emmaus; 3rd, Simon 
Peter; 4th, ten of the apostles; 5th, the eleven apostles; 6th, sevenof the apostles in Galilee ; 
7th, the apostle James: to which may be added, 8th, at his ascension, probably the time when he 
was seen of above five hundred at once. Forty days.] Not ty tuécoss, says Cicumenius, but 3 
jyegéiv,—the former, as he supposes, implying constant residence; the latter only occasional ap- 
pearances. * ; 

Pror. VILT.—John xiv. 10, 11.] If this passage does not prove a unity of nature and essence 
between the Father and Son, (in support of which it was adduced by the Nicene fathers, ) it 
clearly establishes a unity in counsel. Tittmann paraphrases, “ I speak nothing which my Father 
does not speak by me. Whatsoever I do, I do in conformity to his will. If my father should 
himself address you, he would only say what I say; would only work what I work.”’ See the 
notes on John v. 36; xv. 24, in Prop. II. 

John xii. 44, 49, 50. Raised his voice,} Lit. cried or exclaimed; zeé%w being used like the Heb. 
$70. Prov. i. 20: viii. 1; ix. 3. He who believeth, &c.| Not is here used elliptically, for not 
only ; and Glassius remarks, that this is often the case when mention is made of the union between 
the Father and Son. See his Philologia Sacra. Edit. Dathe, p. 421. Comp. Mark. ix. 37; John 
v, 30; and, vice versa, John v. 22. What I should say, &c.] This is a pleonasm for all kinds of in- 
struction, whether doctrines, precepts, promises, or threatenings. Life eternal.| The meaning is, 
that God’s commission to Christ was given with the design of making men for ever happy. 

Matt. xvii. 5. The Beloved, &c.] 1 think there is an evident allusion here to Isa. xlii, 1, in the 
terms in which it is quoted in Matt. xii. 18. Hearken.] dxoviss for ixazosece. See Weistein, 
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[Pror. 1X. 


SECTION II. 


THE DIVINE COMMISSION OF THE APOSTLES. 


IX. (1.) Of the eight writers of the New Testament, five, viz., 
Matthew, John, Peter, James, and Jude, were of the number of the 
apostles, to whom Christ gave commission and power to perform mira- 
culous works like his own, and to publish his religion in the world. 


MATT. 


Kal weocxarsocmevos Tovs Owdexce madn- 

Toe AUTO, ZduxEy KUTOIS éZovelay Tysv- 

atov dnabeotav, wore exBarrsV cd- 

To, wal Seoumevery wooo voooy nal rée- 

cov maereenicv, Tay oe dadcxe a&ro- 

OTCAWY TH GyomaTe tot! THVT 

weatos Ligwy 6 Asyousvos Ilereos, nal 
"Avdeeas 6 &derQos abrov" 

"laxaBos 6 tov ZeBedetov, xat lwavyns 
6 &dcADOs avTov" 

Dirrwros, nel Bacedoromecios 

Oapedis, xl Mardaios 6 rerwvns* 

"lanwBos 6 tov "AAQalov, wai AsBBatos 
6 éxinanbsls Oxddaios° 

Simav 6 Kavavitns, wal “lovdas *loxe- 
CLOTHS, 0 HOLk Tae@dOds aYTCy. 


x, 1—4, 7, 8. 


And having called to Aim his twelve disciples, 
he gave them power over impure spirits to 
expel them, and to heal every disease and 
every malady. Now of the twelve apostles, 
the names are these : | 


The first, Simon called Peter, and Andrew 
his brother : 

James son of Zebedee, and John his bro- 
ther : 

Philip, and Bartholomew : 

Thomas, and Matthew the publican : 

James son of Alpheus, and Lebbeus sur- 
named Thaddeus : 

Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot, 
even he who delivered him up. 


@ Shays. 3 


Ver..7, 8. 


Tlogevdwevos 08 xngvooste, Aeyoutes® 

"Ort qyyiney | Baoirsia Tay oveavar. 
aobsvovytas Seocmevere, vexpous eyeloers, 
Aemoovs xoedaolCers, Vasecvice ExoarnreTe. 
dwoseey thesere, Oweedy dors. 


And as ye go, proclaim, saying : 

That the reign of heaven is approaching. 

sick heal, dead raise, 

lepers cleanse, demons expel. 

gratuitously ye have received, gratuitously 
give. 


LUKE ix. 6. 


’HZeoyduevos 0 Ounexovto nate tag xw- And setting out, they travelled through the 
wos sdayyeriCowevos, noel Seonmwevovtes Villages, publishing the good news, and per- 


TOV TOL OUs forming cures everywhere. 


X. (2.) In the prospect of leaving them behind him, he promised 
the constant presence of a Divine Instructor, who, besides recalling 
to their memories all that he himself had taught, would impart to 
them a more complete and permanent knowledge of his religion. 
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JOHN xiv. 16, 17. 


Kai eyo teutqow tov meré oe, And I will ask the Father, 

nak kdhrov TeeanAnToy doer VMiv, and another Paraclete he will give you, 

ive mévn mel dudy sis Tov aiave’ to remain with you to the end— 

70 mueviuce Tins cdrnbeloc, Tue Spirit or TRuts: 

0 6 xOaKe0g ov duveETeEL AnCELY, whom the world cannot receive, 

O74 od Sewesi avro, ovds yivoanes aUTO for it neither seeth him nor knoweth him ; 

dusic Of yivwousTs aro, but ye do know him, 

OTs ue Uuiv weve, nal ey Duly toT Ol for he with you dwells, and in you shall be. 
Ver, 26. 

‘O 0¢ rapanarnrtos, ro vedo to eyiov, But the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, 

O meres o waTHe ty TH Ovomarth fou, whom the Father will send in my name, 

exeivos Uuedis Didaler were, He will teach you all things, 


nol VTomuyoel Umes TevTe, &eiwovvuiv, and remind you of all that I have told you. 


JOHN xv. 26. 


"Oray 0¢ Ady 6 rapaxAntos, But when there shall come the Paraclete, 

év tye wkeba duiv wooed rod xeereds, Whom I will send to you from the Father, 

70 rvsipon Tis drnbelac, 6 reed tov we- ‘Tue Spirit or Trurs, who from the Father 
Teds ExmopsvEToet, proceedeth, 

exelvos poaeoTveHae: Weel emov. He shall testify concerning me. 


JOHN xvi. 12—15. 


"Ett TOAAR Exo Aéyely UEUIY, I have many things yet to tell you, 
aA ov Odvacbs Bactalery kort. but ye cannot bear them now. 
“Orav d8 2rdy éxsivos, +d xvevue Ho But when there shall come Hz, tue Spirit 
aanbcios, oF TrurtH, 
Cony hoes duds sig weoev rhv dAndciev, he will lead you into the whole truth, 
ov vee AnAjoet aD eavTov, for he will not speak from himself, 
AN bow dv &nxovay, AKAHSEL, but whatsoever things he shall hear, he will 
speak, 
nab To eoxouevee ctvoryyercl Uuly. and the coming things he will show you. 
’"Exsivos gus dogaces, He will glorify me, 
Or tx Tov Euov Ampetors, nak aivaryyeaci for of mine he shall receive, and will show 
viv. you, 
Tlavree dow tye: 0 marne, tude corr All things whatsoever the Father hath are 
mine: 
ds Touro sizrov’ therefore said I; 
Ort dx Tod guor Aamever, nel ceveyrye that of mine he shall receive, and will show 
Agi vei. you. 


XI, (3.) After his resurrection from the dead, he renewed and ex- 
tended their apostolic commission, reiterating at the same time the pro- 
mise of Divine guidance and help. 


. 
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MATT. xxviii. 18—20. 


Kai xeoosrdav & ’Iyoovs, érdanosy ad- And Jesus, having approached, spake to 


TOs, Ayu’ them, saying: 

"E060y poor wetow eZovole tv oveave xai ‘* Allauthority is given to me in heaven and 
éxh ys. upon earth. 

Tlogevdévtes abv mobnrevoats revra ra Go, therefore, make disciples of all na- 
2bun, tions, 


Bewrilovres abrovs els +6 évogece Tov xet~ baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
Teds, xb Tov viv, xeel Tov dylov xvev- and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 
42T0S, 

Vidaoxovtes avTovs theciv wevTa dace teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
EvETELAa NY Ueiy ever I have commanded you : 

xal dod, tyad wed duav cis maous tao and behold! I am with you always, 

DUELS, * 
fas THS OVUTSASlas TOD Biavos. = even to the end of the agz. ” 


MARK xvi. 15, 16. 


Kal civev avrois’ And he said to them : 
Tlopsudévres cis Tov xdopov aravTe, Go. throughout the whole world ; 
xnoveaTts TO svayyiniov radon 7H xticct. proclaim the good news to every creature. 


‘O riorevons nal Bewrtiabels, cwbyoetes' He who shall believe, and be baptized, shall 
be saved ; 

0 Os dmiorhoes, neTaxoOjosT os. but he who will not believe, shall be con- 
demned. 


ACTS i. 4. 


Kal ovvariCouevos raonyysiasy avtois, And having assembled them together, he 
ard “lIsgoooaveay won xooileoba, dard charged them not to depart from Jerusalem, 
Teeievey Tyy ewayysriay Tov reTeos, but to await the promise of the Father, 
qv Nnovont? “ov. which, said he, ye have heard from me. 


XII. (4.) In due time the promise was fulfilled, and the commission 
executed. 


4 


MARK xvi. 20. 
"Exsivos O¢ 2Zcadaures ixyovgaev ravra- As for them, they went forth and proclaimed 
nov, tov Kuglov ovuseyovvtos, el toy the good news everywhere, the Lord co-oper- 
Abyou BeCesody Tos Vik THY Exaxorovbory- ating with them, and confirming the word 
Tavanusiov, = by the tokens which accompanied it. 


ACTS ii, 1—4. 
Kai éy ro ovurrneoiobus riy yucoay trys And when the day of Pentecost was fully- 
MEvTyxooTHs, jour caravres ouobvyea- come, they were all with-one-accord in the 
Bev eal +d abtd. Kal dyévero dQvw éx same place. And there was suddenly from 
Tov oipaved ixos dowee Degoméyns xvogs heavena sound, as of a rushing violent wind, 


Prop. XIV.) 


Biccloes, xol er Anowsey CAoY TOY O1noy, OD 
jocy xabnucvo. Kal aQ@dnouv avtois 
OreeeeeosCdpeevoes yAwooes wast Tueds* éxct- 
Oice ts YQ” Eve Exeotoy avTav, xal 
erAnobnoay aravres wusvpocrtos cylov, 
nok Hokevto AwAsiv Etieais yawaaetts, 
xabag TO xvsvmee edi00v avTois cé7ro- 
Dbeyrysabeoes. Po 


LPIOV etal. 


ie Uy ¢ ~ ~ 
Ois aarexaru@en, ort ovy ExuTois, nuiv 
by) ‘ > \ a ~ > , e ~ 
€ OSYHOVOUY HUT, Ce YUY aYNnyYYsAN UisY 
Ose Tay sdayycriobmtvav Duds ev TyEv= 


, , , > ~ 
MATE YI ATOOTHALYTE % OveCVOD. 
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and z¢ filled the whole house where they were 
sitting. And there appeared to them divided 
tongues as of fire: and it sat upon each one 
of them, and all were filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and began to speak in other 
tongues, according as the Spirit gave them 
to utter, 


(Comp. ver. 25.) 


To whom it was revealed, that not to them- 
selves, but to us they ministered those 
things, which are now declared to you by 
them who have published the good news to 
you by the Holy Spirit, sent down from 
heaven, 


XIII. (5.) The apostles exhibited their divine credentials, by per- 
forming miraculous works in the name of Jesus, and by his power, 


which was the power of God. 


ACTS iii. 16. 


aS \ ~ , ve Va) 3 ~ 
Kea ext ty Tiotset TOV ovomartos auTOU, 


~ el ~ \ a) 5 t s 
TOUTOY, OY Sewpeite noel OldaTE, LaTECEHos 


& yar > ~ oe re , e > > ~ 
TO OVO AUTOV KAI YN TITS Y Of avroD 
Sy) FI; \ ¢. tee / 
Zdwxsy avTe Tiyyv GAcKAnElay TaUTHY 


TEVLYVTL THAVTOY ULL. 


And through the faith of His name, 

this man, whom ye see and know, He hath 
strengthened : 

His name, and the faith which zs by Him, 

hath given him this perfect-soundness be- 
fore you all, 


HEB. ii. 4. 


Luveripecetueovytos Tov Seov 
onpestois Ts nel TECKOL, 
\ 2, , 4 / 
nal Toinidels Ovvemsot, wel WyevpeeTos 
€ , ~ 
aylov solopeots, 
\ MN € ~ / 
HTH THY uTOV Seryou. 


God bearing-joint-attestation, 
both by signs and wonders, 
and by various miraculous-powers and dis- 
tributions of the Holy Spirit, 
according to his own pleasure. 


we 


ACTS v. 12, 15. 


An fo ood honed > i; i / 

Ara 0¢ Tay xElpay THY eTOTTOAMY EyiuE- 
~ Nights 2 ~ ~ Le 

TO ONLI HHL TECUMTA fy TH ANW TOAAY 
a \ \ ys > ‘ \ 
OTE KATH Tos TAaTSCS ExPEoEIY TOUS 
> 7) ~ sail \ , 2 A ~ \ 
aobevsic, xeel rideves eab xAwav xo 

Ge ¢ q a 2 , / ot ¢ 
xpaboatay, ive soxouevov Iléreou, xav 4 

> ~ 

ante &rloxtoeon Tivh BVT AY 


And by the hands of the apostles were many 
signs and wonders done among the people ; 


‘insomuch that along the streets they brought 


out the sick, and laid them on beds and 
couches, that at least the shadow of Peter 
going past might overshadow some one of 
them. 


- XIV. (6.) They even possessed the power of imparting supernatural] 


gifts to others. 
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MARK xvi. 17, 18. 


~ \ ~ , ~ 
Snwsie Os Tois wlotevouol THiTE Tape 
, * 
xonovbaaces® 
> is ~ 
Ey 70 dvomari mov Saimovice éxearover* 
, , Bolts 
YAWCCHIS AbAHGOVEL HOLLVOLSS 
>,” 8 de Pini 
oDers aeoovat 
1 / / / ’ \ 7 \ 
 weev Seveoimoy Ts Thoov, ov KY aUTOvS 
Brawes 
? sae ~ > P, 4 
ext cppwatous xeieas erOjooval, nol 
xaeras ¢ovety. 


And these signs shall attend the believers : 


In my name they shall expel demons ; 

they shall speak in new tongues; 

serpents they shall safely handle ; 

and if they drink any poison, it shall not 
hurt them; 

upon the sick they shall lay hands, and they 
shall recover. 


ACTS viii. 17. 


, , ~ 3 
Tore éretibouy tes xslous tx” ators, 


A 9. / ~ ¢/ 
nob br ou Coevov TVS byloy. 


Then they laid thezr hands upon them, and 
they received the Holy Ghost. 


Ver. 18, 19. 


"Tddy O¢ 6 Sima, ors 01k ring eaibéccws 

= es = 5 y 
TOY xXEleav TaY adrocTéAwy didoTus TO 
Tey TO aylov, Teoayveyusy avTois 
, 1 3 NG f) \ Nas / 
MONMLTH, Asya" Odre xe wol THYv eZovalcey 
THUTHY, lvoe Deady ERiOa Tes yEioees, ActLe~ 
Cavy mucin cbyiov. 


Now when Simon saw that by the imposition 
of the hands of the apostles, theHoly Spirit 
was given, he offered them money, saying, 
“‘ Give me also this power, that upon whom- 
soever I lay hands, he may receive the 
Holy Spirit.’ 


XV. (7.) Their mission was farther attested by the proofs they gave 
of pious integrity of purpose; and by the rapid and ever-growing suc- 
cess, which from the first attended their ministrations. 


ACTS iv. 19. 


“O 02 Tléreog nal Iwcevyng broxerbevres 
Tees avrTods siwoy' ci Olxceidy eoTiv eva- 
mov Tov Seov, vuay cknovery uaArOY 4 
TOU Ieov, xeivars. 

> 


But Peter and John answering, said to 
them: “ If righteous it be before God, to hear 
you rather than God, judge ye.” 


me ACTS v. 29. 


"Arroxeidels 0¢ 6 Téreos xeel of dxrdorono, 
siroy’ weibccoxery Oct Seq werrov 4 ay- 
Aoarotge 


But Peter and the apostles answering, said: 
“God ought to be obeyed rather than 


men,”’ 


ACTS ii. 41. 


” 


Of uty oby domévacg crodeZamsvo: tov They then who cheerfully received his 
Adyov avrov, tcarrticbycnv’ xal reoce- word, were baptized ; and there were added 
reOncay tH gusoe exelvy Poxat woct to the church on that very day about three 


TobVTK ALL. thousand souls. 


ACTS xii. 24. 


“O 0¢ Adyos Tov Seov niZave nal eray- And the word of God grew and was multi- 
Suvero. plied, 
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XVI. (8.) Upon these grounds, we conclude that the words of the 
apostles, Matthew, John, Peter, James, and Jude, are to be received as 
the words of God. 


JOHN xiii. 20. 


Ama duny Agyo vuiv Verily, verily I say unto you: 

“O rAauUCavan sev tive wimp, ue Axu- He that receiveth whomsoever I send, re- 
Ceeves* ceiveth me ; 

6 OE gud AcewScvav, AcepeScéver tov wée- and he that receiveth me, receiveth Him 
Weevra mec. that sent me. 


MALT. x20, . 


Ov yee vusis eats of AwAov TEs, _- For it is not ye who shall speak, 
Ane TO mvev Ke TOU wearers vay, to but the Spirit of your Father, who will speak 
Acrouy ey vuiy. by you. 


1 JOHN iv. 6. 


“Hyusig x tov Seov tomer. We are of God: 

6 yiwacnay Toy Seov exover Quay He who knoweth God, heareth us; 

Os ovx eartiy é% Tov Ssov ove axoves nua. he who is not of God, heareth not us. 

"Ex rovtov yiwaonouey ro wvsvyucn rays By this we know the Spirit of truth, 
aarnbeices, 

ual TO WveDLm THS TAINS. and the spirit of error. 


NOTES TO SECTION II. 


Prop. IX. Call of the apostles. | The identity of these five persons with the writers of the books of 
the New Testament which bear their names, was assumed in the outset of Sect. I. 

Matt, x. 1—4, 7, 8. Power over. ] rveyuérov*, says Kuinoel, is a genitive of object. Rosenmiller, 
would supply ze7%, which Fritzsche, without authority, introduces into the text. Comp. John xvii, 
2; Rom. ix. 21; Heb, ii. 14; Ecclesiastic. x. 4. Every disease-and every malady.] I look upon the 
phrase as pleonastic, the words being often synonymous. Markland, however, (in the Append. to 
Bowyer’s Conjectures, ) follows Theophylact indefining vécos a chronical disorder, and waruxia a tem- 
porary ailment; but the correctness of this distinction may be doubted. Apostles.] 6 axéaroros is equi- 
valent to 6 éaeoséapeves, one sent, a messenger. But, like the Heb. 4W, it denotes, not any mes- 
senger, but a legate, nuncio, or envoy, who represents the person of another.f It was a name given 
to those whom the high priest sent to distant countries to coliect the temple tribute. Mosheim de 
Rebus Christian., p. 69, note; Jerome on Gal, i, 1. Names.] They are classed in pairs, as 
having been so sent forth. James, son of Zebedee.| As Campbell remarks, the Gr. article merely 
supplies the ellipsis of vias. It was the other James that wrote the epistle. Matthew the publican. | 
There were two descriptions of them : the publicani were the farmers of the revenue, commonly 
Roman knights; the portitores, a kind of custom-house officers, employed under them. ‘To the 
latter Matthew belonged. See Burmann de Vectigalibus Populi Romani, and Suiceri Thesaur. 


* Unclean or impure spirits were probably so designated from their unholy nature 5 though some think it was from their being sup- 
posed to,favoar idolatry, Baruch iv. 7; or lewdness, Tobit iii. 8, 6,14; or, because they were believed to inhabit sepulchres, Bar. 


iv. 35, 
+ Comp. the Heb, and Sept. in 1 Kings xiv. 6, 
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Lebbeus.| That this was the same person as Jude, appears from Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13. Simon 
the Canaanite. | He was so called, not because a descendant of Canaan, which is Xeveveios, nor be- 
cause a native of Cana, which would have been Kaviens, or Kevecios, but he had been one of the party 
of zealots, and hence is styled in Luke vi. 15, and Acts i. 18, 6 Znrorie, the zealous, a translation of 
the Heb. $32, Kanna, Exod. xx. 5. Who delivered him up.] See note on John vi. 64, Prop. 
in: 

Matt. x. 7, 8. The reign of heaven is approaching..| i. e. The commencement of Messiah’s king- 
dom isat hand. Sick heal, &c.] I am not insensible to the awkwardness of this in the English 
idiom, yet I think it desirable to retain the order and emphasis of the original. ‘‘ Heal the sick,” 
&c., might mean all whom you may meet with; whereas in the Gr. the article is omitted, q. d. I 
give you the power to heal sick persons, Dead raise.| The wish not to interfere rashly with the 
received text, induces me to retain this clause, though 1 am aware of the very strong proofs, both 
external and internal, of its being an interpolation. This much, however, may be alleged in its 
defence, that it is found in two of the most ancient Verss., viz., the Vulg. and the Syr.: that it 
seems necessary to complete the parallelism of members; and that, by its retention, the passage 
bears a closer resemblance to that in the following chapter, ( Matt. xi. 2—6. See Prop. II.,) where 
Christ describes the supernatural powers he himself exercised, and which on this occasion he 
imparted to his apostles. It is retained by Whitby, Doddridge, and even Griesbach. The objec- 
tion that, in point of fact, we never read of the apostles raising the dead till after the day 
of Pentecost, is of little weight ; for neither have we evidence of their ever having cleansed lepers, 
and on one occasion they failed in casting out devils; circumstances which tend to the conclusion, 
that the apostles were controlled in the exercise of miraculous power by the special authority of 
Christ; and that in the present instance he may have spoken, rather of what they should be en- 
abled to do after his resurrection, than in the days of his flesh. 

Pror. X. Promise of the Holy Spirit.] It is enough for the substantial proof of this Proposition, 
that the passages quoted contain a distinct promise to the apostles of immediate divine teaching, 
similar to that of Christ. The questions connected with the personality and divinity of the Holy 
Spirit, belong to the doctrine of the Trinity. The Paraclete.| This word Ueeezanros occurs only in 
the three passages of John’s gospel here quoted; in John xvi. 7; and in 1 John ii. 1, where it is 
used in reference to Jesus Christ. Now, it is not at all probable that the same writer would have 
employed it in the latter case in a sense entirely different from that in which he had used it in his 
gospel; and we must, therefore, look for a term of sufficiently general and comprehensive import, 
to be descriptive of all that is common to the work of Christ, and the work of the Spirit. The 
names of Comforter, Teacher or Monitor, Advocate or Intercessor, are all too limited, embracing only 
one department of the work. That of Helper, Assistant, Co-adjutor, Opilulator, (first proposed 
by Knapp, and adopted by Kuinoel and Tittmann,) is more extensive in its bearings, but does not 
come up to the emphasis of the original; and since there seems to be no single word in English 
which expresses the entire meaning, I venture to retain the designation Paraclete, which has been 
received into the French language; and which, had it been sooner adopted into the English, would 
have been as easily naturalized as the names ‘ Messiah, the Christ, the Sabbath, the Passover,” 
and many similar scripture terms. The points that are common to the offices of Christ and the 
Spirit, as Paraclete, seem principally to be these,—instruction, advocacy, or intercession, (Rom. 
vili. 26.,) and comfort. The Greek word passed into the Syriac, Peraklit, or Peraklita, which 
Ernesti thinks may have been the very word used by Christ. See Buxtorff’s Lex. Talmud. 
p. 1843. Suicer’s Thesaur. in voce. Pearson on the Creed, Article viii. note u. Lampe, Kuinoel, 
and Tittmann, on John. Cameron’s Myrothecium Evangel. p. 352. Ernesti Opuse. Philol. 
Crit. p. 567., and especially Knapp de Spiritu Sancto et Christo Paracletis. Halle, 1790. Re- 
printed in his Scripta Var. Argument. Halle, 1805. 

‘* Hichhorn’s Bibliothek (vol. iv. p. 298, &c.) contains the assertion, that Maeezaures signifies the 
doctrine itself which Christ taught, and the more enlarged view of it which the apostles obtained 
after the resurrection and ascension of Christ.’’ But this is contradicted by the fact, that the 
Comforter stands in a relation both to Christ, who taught the doctrine of the Paraclete, John xv. 
13—15, and to his apostles, who obtained this more enlarged view of the doctrines of Christ after 
his death, in which the doctrines of Christ and his apostles would not stand towards them. See 
Matt. x. 20; John xv. 26,27. And although, upon that supposition, the phrase, ‘¢ another Com- — 
forter,’’ John xiv. 16, might indicate a counterpart to Jesus as a personal instructor, or to his oral 
instruclions, in as much as it would import, that the doctrines which Jesus taught were more fully 
developed and confirmed by his resurrection and ascension ; the inconsistency would be palpable, 
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when we read further, and see Jesus proving to his disciples, at full length, as he does in John xvi; 
13—15, that his doctrines, when properly illustrated by his resurrection and ascension, would sot 
differ at all from the doctrines he had already taught them; and that those doctrines were alto- 
gether hisown, ‘* The Comforter will not speak of himself, but will relate the things which he 
shall have heard ;”’ and that these doctrines will promote his glory, because they are his doctrines ; 
** he will glorify me, because he will take of mine.” On the contrary, the phrase, ‘‘ another Com- 
forter,” has a natural meaning, if we suppose it to signify a new invisible teacher who was to supply 
the place of Jesus, who had instructed them by personal intercourse ; for in this case it was neces- 
sary for Jesus to inform his disciples, that their new assistant was in the closest union with him- 
self, and therefore would communicate such instructions as would accord with the doctrines which 
he, their former teacher, had delivered to them. Moreover, in Matt. x. 20, there is a clear dis- 
tinction made between the apostles who spoke and vindicated the cause of Christ, (vr. 19; Luke 
xii. 11; xxi. 14,) and the Spirit of their Father who spoke through them; “ for it is not you that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh by you.” This distinction could not have been 
made, if the apostles themselves were the only persons who spoke, and if the ‘* Spirit speaking in 
them” was merely the enlarged view which they had of the doctrine of Christ. Further, 
we cannot see how Christ could have rendered all preparation unnecessary to the apostles, when 
called on to defend themselves, unless it was by the power of supernatural instruction, to be given 
them at the very time when they were to speak in self-defence. Matt. x. 19; Mark xiii. 11; 
Luke xxi. 14. For, however perfect might have been their knowledge of the doctrines of Jesus after 
his resurrection, still, in every case in which they were called to vindicate his cause, it would be 
profitable to the cause of truth, to recall the doctrines to their memories, and to reflect on the cir- 
cumstances in which they were to defend them. Finally, how could Christ (John xv. 12.) have 
distinguished between the testimony of the Paraclete, whom the Father should send to them, and 
the testimony which the apostles themselves should bear, having learned it by their personal 
intercourse with him; if Tagéxayros signified nothing else than that enlarged view of the doctrines 
of Jesus, which the apostles should acquire after his death. John xv. 27. ‘* The Comforter 
whom I will send from my Father, he will bear witness of me; and ye also shall bear witness, 
because ye were with me from the beginning.”’ Storr’s Theology, by Schmucker, vol. i. p. 194. 

John xiv. 16, 17, 26. To the end.| Ajay, like the Heb. opty, conveys the idea of continued 
duration ; but the length of that duration is limited by the circumstances of the case. Comp. 
Gen. xvii. 7, 13,19; Exod. xxi. 6; Ps. civ.5; Baruch iii, 20. The world.] A beautiful com- 
ment upon this, is found in 1 Cor, ii. 4, to the end. Dwedlls.] Campbell considers the whole 
clause as prospective. ‘* Ye shall know him, because he will abide with you, and be in you.” 
Thus Rabbi Eliezer says: “ The Spirit of Holiness dwelt with Joseph from his boyhood to the 
day of his death.” 

John xv. 26. Testify. i. e. Confirm and recommend my doctrine by arguments and superna- 
tural signs. 

John xvi. 12—15. Fear them.] i. e. Understand, comprehend them. Wetstein quotes from 
Epictetus, c. 36, «i ddveccos Barreous ; and (less appositely) from Horace (Ars Poet. 39.), ‘* Ver- 
sate diu, quid ferre recusent, quid valeant humeri.” The figure is common in Rabbinical writers. 
Thus in Mechilta, fol. 22. 1, on Exod. xiv: ‘‘ The Israelites said: ‘ When shall that be!’ Moses 
replied, ‘To-morrow.’ The Israelites answered, ‘ Moses, our master, we are not able to bear that.’ id 
He, the Spirit of Truth.] The ézéves here, as in the two last passages, is evidently emphatic. The 
whole truth.) Le Clerc, in his Ars Critica, ii. 1, 2, 8, observes, that ‘all truth” denotes truth gene- 
rally, to whatever subject it may belong; but that the addition of the article limits it to the truth 
connected with the particular occasion or matter spoken of. He understands here by all the truth, 
every thing which related to Christ and his doctrine ; and he illustrates his position from the same 
phrase, as oceurring in Plato’s Apol. for Socrates, and Joseph. de Bello. Jud. viii. 7. Coming 
- things.] ‘* What is to happen to the world, the Jewish people, or the church.” Grotius. Show. ] 
i. e. Announce or explain. Hesychius. xzgdcou, aéyes. In the Sept. of Deut. xxiv. 8, it is used 
in reference to the teaching of the law by the Levites. Glorify me.] ‘‘ He will cause my divine 
mission, and my dignity of Messiah, to be acknowledged, and my honour to be advanced.” 
Kuinoel. 

Pror. XI. Renewal of the apostolic commission. 

Matt. xxviii. 18—20. Make-disciples of.] Wesley has ‘ disciple,” an old English verb, used by 
Spenser, but in the sense of punishing ; Doddridge, “ proselyte ;’” Campbell, “* convert.”” End of 
the age.| The meaning of «iay is here rather ambiguous; but with respect to the point in proof, it 
is immaterial whether it denote the lifetime of the apostles, (Schleusner,) the Jewish economy, 


A 
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(Campbell,) or the world’s duration (Eng. Vers.) though in the last case, the promise would 
relate not to the apostles only, but to the church of which they were the founders. 

Mark xvi. 15, 16.] These verses belong to the passage at the end of Mark’s gospel (ch. xvi. 
vr. 9—ult.), the authenticity of which has been disputed, chiefly because found wanting in the 
Cod. Vatic., and being marked as doubtful in a few other MSS. in certain Scholia, and in some of 
the Fathers. But there is an overwhelming mass of evidence in its favour, which may be seen in 
Kuinoel’s Comment. on Mark and Luke, p. 188. It is also vindicated by Storr, in his Opuse. 
Acad, vol. iii. p. 50. Every creature.] This is commonly supposed to mean persons of all nations, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. But Lightfoot understands it only of the latter, who were by the Jews 
called Birioth, creatures. See his Works, vol, ii. p. 468. He who shall believe, &c.] For a justifi- 
cation of this translation, (which is Campbell’s,) see the discriminating remarks of that critic, 
which have been adopted by Dr Maltby, (now bishop of Chichester, ) in his Sermons, p, 548. 

Acts i, 4. Assembled them together.| Some MSS. have covercxésuevos, and others (followed by 
Wetstein) cuvavatéusves. But the received reading is certainly correct, though a difference of 
opinion exists as to its precise meaning. The Vulg., Syr., Arab., St Chrysost. among the an- 
cients, and Casaubon, Boisius, Knatchbull, Simon, and Bolten, among the moderns, render it 
** eating with them.” But it seems, on the whole, preferable to follow Alberti, who, in his Obss. 
Sacr. p. 216, considers the word as used in the middle form, with an active signification, “ when 
he had assembled,’ Suppl. «irods. Comp. v. 6. Which, said he.] ‘* Here is an idiom common to 
the best writers ; a transition of direct into oblique. In the use of azote», there is another idiom 
equally sanctioned by classical authority, there being an ellipsis of some preposition, as Hace, 22, azo. 
Bloomfield’s Recensio Synoptica. : 

Prop. XII. Fulfilment’of the promise of ihe Spirit. 

Mark xvi. 20.] See the note on vr. 15,16, above. As for them.] ’Ezsivei, here, as frequently, 
seems emphatic. 

Acts ii, 1—4.] To enter upon all the questions connected with the Pentecostal manifestations, 
would lead us far beyond our limits; and indeed we quote the passage merely to establish the point 
in proof, that the Holy Spirit was actually given. They who desire to follow out the investigation 
with minuteness, may consult Ernesti de Dono Linguarum, in his Opusc. Theol., p. 412; Storr’s 
Opusc., tom. ii. and iii; Kuinoel’s very ample Note in his Comment. on the Acts. Same place.) 
Suppl. yagi. Wind.| A symbol of the Divine presence. Ps. xviii. 11; civ. 3,4; Gen. iii. 8, 
&c. Divided tongues.| Some understand this to mean “ distributed to each of them,” The Vulg. 
has dispertita. A flame of fire is of the shape of the tongue. Comp. Isa. v, 24; Jamesiii.6. Jt 
sat. | The ellipsis is variously supplied. Some understand “the Holy Spirit ;” others, “ the fire ;”’ 
others, *‘ each of the tongues.” In other tongues.] It becomes an exceedingly difficult question, 
whether this was equivalent to the gift of tongues spoken of by Paul, in 1 Cor. xiv. Bretschneider 
thinks they were two separate and distinct yae/onare. But Neander, and other living theologians 
of Germany, regarding them as the same, and taking Paul’s description of the gift as the fuller of 
the two, are driven to a peculiar and forced interpretation of this passage of the Acts. See 
Olshausen’s (of Konigsberg) Comment. vol. ii. pp. 584, 585. To wtter.| The word is used of 
solemn oracular or prophetic declarations, The sayings of the wise men of Greece were called 
Apophthegmata. 

1 Pet, i. 12.] For iv, to us, Griesbach adopts the reading of suiv, to you.  Ministered.| i. e., 
Announced, Rosenmiller gives an example of this use of the word, from Joseph. Ant. vi. 13. 

Prorv. XIII. The miracles of the apostles. 

Acts iii. 16.] I have followed the punctuation of Heinsius, (in his Exercit. Sacr. p. 255,) who 
places a period at éevsgiwoe. We may then supply, as the nominative, the pronoun He, referring 
either to ‘‘ God,” Mrosther to ‘‘the Prince of Life,” in vr.15. And ‘ his name” then becomes 
the nominative to “‘ hath given.”’ By this arrangement it will be seen, a complete parallelism is 
brought out, the first line corresponding to the third, and the second to the fourth. Bloomfield, in 
his Recensio, says, that 4 ziocs 4 3) adsod, is equivalent to 4 zicrs tv ceded; but Tittmann, in his 
Tract on the Grammatical Accuracy of the New Test., (Opusc. Leipsic, 1829,) observes, that, 
when 3% governs the genitive, it denotes the cause by or through which a thing exists, or the man- 
ner in which a thing is done ; and he cites this very expression, to show that the zicz; here, is the 
faith, of which Christ is the author and cause. 

Heb. ii. 4, Bearing-joint-attestalion.] The zi does not seem to have the force of moreover, also, 
but rather corresponds to ad in altestari. Signs, &c.] “* Xnusiov, as used often in the New Test. and 
the Sept., means any extraordinary sign or miraculous event, designed to show the certainty that 
something which had been promised or predicted should take place, or that a prophet was what he 


* 
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professed to be. Téges, porientum, prodigium, miracle, has nearly the same meaning, and is very 
commonly joined with ems in the New Test. Both connected, mean various extraordinary events 
or prodigies. ‘Lhe corresponding Heb, phrase is, othoth u-mophethim, signs and wonders, i. e. won- 
derful signs.” Miraculous powers.| “ Sometimes doves is put for miracle; but as cxuciois xo? 
régaos, denote miraculous events, 1 understand duvéueor as referring to miraculous powers. Mark 
vi. 14; Acts vi. 8; x. 38.” Stuart. Distributions.] Stuart rendeis it communications, under- 
standing by it the additional gifts of the Spirit, other than miraculous powers. 

Acts v. 12, 15.] The intermediate verses are parenthetical, and, as some maintain, spurious. 
Beds and couches.| The former is supposed to describe the furniture of the rich ; the latter, of the 
poor. Comp. the French grabat, (from grabatus, which from xze&€€«ros,) a truckle-bed. ** It is 
clear that the power of healing was not in the shadow of Peter, any more than in the vestments of 
Jesus, but in their faith. Nor did Peter and the other apostles sanction any such notions ; nay, 
they professed that they did not show forth these mighty deeds by any power of their own, but 
solely through the aid of the divine power of Jesus.” Kuinoel. 

Prov. XIV. The communication of spiritual gifis by the apostles. Storr, in his Dissert. on the 
Gifts of the Corinthian Christians, has the following remarks on the fitness of this kind of miracles. 
1, It was peculiarly useful in establishing the authority of the apostles, because it was not of a 
transient nature, and by it an apostle could exert an agency, though absent. 2. The truth of the 
separate apostolic miracles was thereby confirmed. 3. The authority of the apostles could be esta- 
blished in remote countries, if a traveller from these regions, met an apostle elsewhere, and, receiv- 
ing this gift, returned home in possession of it. 4. The immediate influence of God on the 
knowledge and teaching of the apostles, was rendered the more credible. 

Mark xvi. 17, 18.] See the note on vr. 15, 16, in Prop. XI. The believers.| This must be held 
to apply to the primitive Christians generally, though not universally, the promise being regulated 
“‘ by God’s own pleasure,’’ Heb. ii. 4; and the gifts being commonly imparted through the im- 
position of the apostles’ hands. The questions as to the period when these miraculous powers 
ceased, and whether or not they have ever since been, or may yet be expected to be exercised, have 
excited much discussion in modern times. Grotius thinks that miracles may yet be looked for in 
the conversion of barbarous nations. Bengel maintains that faith has always a miraculous power; 
and that every effect of prayer is miraculous: and in proof of this, he thinks it enough to tell his 
readers the following story: “ Leonberge, oppido Wirtenbergico, patrum memoria, mulier ita mem- 
bris capta, ut fulcris vix spithameis reperet, dum Decanus pro suggestu miraculosam vim nominis 
Tesu, tractaret, repente erecta est.”” The controversy about the cessation of miracles in the early 
church, was chiefly excited by the appearance of Dr Conyers Middleton’s Free Inquiry, in 1747-8. 
It was attacked by Stebbing, Chapman, Church, Dodwell, &c., and defended by Toll and others. 
The pretensions to supernatural powers, put forth by fanatics, both among Pagans and in the Romish 
and Protestant churches, have been exposed by the writers on gospel miracles, particularly by Dr 
Douglas, in his Criterion. Handle serpents.] Suppl. ¢avras, without hurt, as in a passage quoted 
by Bulkley from Sextus Empiric. Hypol. p. 17. Euthymius paraphrases, éxsdives, without 
danger ; Campbell, ‘‘ with safety.” Comp. the case of Paul and the viper. Acts xxviii. 5; Ps. 
xci, 13; Luke x. 13. Potson.] Lit. deadly thing. Suppl. gcguaxev. 

Acts viii. 17—19.] See Noesselt’s Dissert. (in his Exercitt.) on the Holy Ghost communicated 
by the apostle to the first Christians by the imposition of hands. The opinions entertained by a 
great living authority in Germany, Professor Neander, of Berlin, respecting the charismata of the 
primitive church, will be found in his ‘“ History of the Planting and Progress of the Christian 
Church,” 

Prov. XV. The sufferings of the apostles, as a proof of the truth of their testimony, have been 
placed in a very striking light by Paley, in his Evidences ; and the rapid propagation of Christianity, 
viewed as confirmatory of iis divine origin, has been amply discussed, in the various publications 
that were called forth by Gibbon’s History. 

Acts iv, 19. Hear.| See the note on Matt. xvii. 5,in Prop. VIII. 

Acts v. 29. God ought to be obeyed.| This passive form gives the assertion more universality 
in English, than the active voice could do. 

Acts ii, 41. Cheerfully.| This is omitted in three ancient MSS., in one later, in the Vulg., 
and one or two other ancient Verss., and is marked as doubtful by Mill and Griesbach. JVere 
added.| The word is often used for passing over to a party. Bos. in Exercitt. p. 70. Gataker. de 
Stylo Nov. Test. c. 10. Raphel. Elsner, &c. To the church.] The ellipsis is supplied from vr. 47. 

Acts xii, 24.] Kuinoel and Doddridge think the figure is drawn from the propagation of vege- 
tables, the seed of the word yielding abundant increase. Comp. 1 Pet. i. 25. 
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Prov, XV1I.—Mait, x. 20.] his immediately refers only to occasions when they should be put 
upon their trial; but “ other cases might occur besides those of judicial defence, in which they would 
need special aid ; and it appears from John xiv. 26; xvi. 12—15, that such special aid they were 
warranted to expect. But if special aid was given when it was necessary, it follows, that when it 
was not given, it would have been superfluous; and, therefore, that when the apostles were left to 
the use of their own powers, their instructions were no less conformable to the will of their divine 
instructor, than when they were directed by his special aid.”’ Storr. It is well said by a German 
Theologian of a former age, ‘‘ Si ad judices preteritura verba facturis, adflatu divino erat pro- 
spiciendum, ne inepta loquerentur, quanto magis mansura ad omnem posteritatem scripta edituris 
ne humano generi gravissimorum errorum autores existerent. Nempe quantum in illo genere 
momentum habebat periculi presentia, tantum in hoc habuisse gravitas censenda est.”” Danovii 
Instit. Theol. Dogmat. § 28. See note on Prop, X. 

1 John iv. 6.] See Jebb’s Sacred Literature, p. 169. ‘‘ The phrases tivas tz cot Seod, tx rod 
obgavod, and éx ciy &vw, express the same thing, (divine, celestial, superior); for they are used pro- 
miscuously, John iii. 81, 34. | But in the specific sense, in 1 John iv. 6, 6 ay tx sod Sod, means 
one who is acquainted with religion, imbued with the knowledge of God and of @ivine things; Seadi- 
daxros, a true Christian, and particularly a true teacher. Comp. 3 John 11. Morus de Discrim. 
Sensus et Signif., in his Dissert. Theol. et Philo}., vol. i. 
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SECTION III. 


THE DIVINE COMMISSION OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


XVII. (1.) In addition to the 


twelve apostles, Saul of Tarsus, when 


a virulent opposer of Christianity, was called, in an extraordinary 


manner, to the apostolic office. 


LCORZXV:. Ss 


2 A Ue c \ mx" B-2 ts 
Eoxutov 0¢ TavTay, woreesl TH EXxTOa= 


aT, BOON neeol. 


ACTS 


Ey oi¢ xock rogevopeevos sis THv Anwoo- 
P) ~ ~ 
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THY chOXISezoV, Nusoas Means, meeTa THY 
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/ ~~ ca y/| / 
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~ A 
Das, wal Tovs ody Sob wroesvoeevovs. 
Ilavroy O¢ xataemeodvtTayv nuay sig Thy 
~ y+ \ had / 
yuy, nxovoe Povyy AwAovony eos ME, 
~e A 
nel Agyovony TH EBout ds diarcero" 


Sava, Vaova, ti pee Osaxsie ; 

t- . A ’ , 
OXANCOY GOL TEOS nEvT Oe AauTICELy. 
"Eyo 9é strov* ris si, xveus 5 

g€ , Obs 5 


By ae e2 , > > ~ Sa \ Me e 
o 0¢ starsy’ eyw etus Inoovs, ov av 01a E65 


"ADA aeveotnhs, zoel orbs xl Tors TO- 
ees gov" 

sig TOVTO yae HPOny oor, 

Tooxetolaccabel os varnoeTyy noel MeeTUES, 

Ay ve shes, ay Te ODOooMUi cot, 


3 ’ ~ ~ ~ 
eCasoouuevos o¢ én Tov Anov zal Tay 
2Ovay, 


> ay ~_ . 
io OUS VUY OF ATOOTEAAO. 


And last of all,as if to the abortion, he ap- 
peared even to me. 


XXVinel 2 — le 


In which circumstances, as 1 was going to 
Damascus, with authority and commission 
from the chief-priests—at mid-day, upon the 
road, I saw, O king, a light from heaven, 
above the splendour of the sun, shining 
round-about me and those who were travel- 
ling with me. And all of us having fallen 
down on the ground, I heard a voice speak- 
ing to me, and saying in the Hebrew lan- 
guage : 
“ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? 
hard it zs for thee to kick against goads.”’ 
And I said, ‘‘ Who art thou, Lord 2” 
and he said, ‘‘ I am Jesus whom thou perse- 
cutest. “ 
But arise, and stand upon thy feet; 


for to this end have I appeared to thee, 

to constitute thee a minister and a witness, 

both of the things which thou hast seen, and 
of those in which I will appear to thee ; 

selecting thee from the Jewish people and 
the Gentiles, 

to whom I now send thee.””” 


ACTS ix. 13—17. 


5 , 4 
Amsexetdn b¢  Avosvias* 
U > , ~ ~ 
HUOLE, LKNKOL TO TOAAGY Teel TOU cey- 
/ 
eds TovTov, 
a La : ~ c , > ¢ 
070 nana emolnas Tois eylois cov ey Is- 
/ 
COVGHANL. 
\ BD) A 2 Ur \ “fie > 
nol woe exet eZovolav ween Tay exis 
0Eay, 


And Ananias answered : 

“Lord, I have heard from many concerning 
this man, 

how great evils he has done to thy saints at 
Jerusalem. 

and here he has authority from the chief- 
priests, 
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Ojoes wavtas rods irinerovgesvovs rd to ipeavainto-ghains all who call upon thy 


6vofee cov. 


Eime de 70s aUTOY 6 xUELOs" 


name,”’ 
But the Lord said unto him, 


Toesvou, OTL OxEv0S exrovijs fool earsy one “Go! for a select instrument of mine is this 


TOS, 
TOU Baotdous TO dvopece feov evomrtoy 26- 
YOY; nok Beoiréoy, ry 8 T¢ “Ioeana. 
eye) veto UradelZn avTO 


5 
dow Osi avrov ure TOU Gudgecerd 


5 mov 
wodsiv. 
b] ») f > ~ 
Amnnrds 08 Aveevices nal eiogrdsy cic Thy 
olny 
td \ Ce ’ 4 \ ~ 
nok eribels ex xuTov Teds xElpees, 
Saova adeaQe, 
> n~ 
Iyaove 6 6DOsis cos zu TH 608, 1 Hoxov, 


> 
eb 7g 
D 


6 xtigios ATECTUAKE Lee, 


oros ava basyyc, 
nal TAncbns Webportos erylov. 


aad 5. 


man, sai 


to carry my name before Gentiles, and kings, 


and sons of Israel. 
For I will show unto him 


how great things he ought to suffer for my 


name.’ 
Then Ananias went, and entered into the 

house ; 
and laying upon him his hands, said, 
“Saul! brother, the Lord hath sent me, 
Jesus, who appeared to thee on the way as 

thou camest, % 
that thou mightest see-again, 4 
and be filled with the Holy Spirit.” 


¥e 


XVIII, (2.) He asserted his apostolical authority to be the same, in 


its origin and extent, as that of the other apostles. ‘ 
- 2 COR. xi. 5. 


AoyiCopeces yale pendey voreonnsvar THY 


vareen boy aTOTTORAOY. 
a 
> ee 


2 a, soe 
For I consider that Iam in nothing in- 
ferior to the very highest of the apostles. 


fad 


; GALat 1,'12. 


Tlavaos eéxdotonros [own ax’ ctvdearwy, 
3 
ny; 


Xeisrov, xa Seov rxre0s, 


ovoe evden rou, arrd oie ~Iyoov 
Tov sysivavTos 
auTOY éx vEexoay.| 

Pog, 
) wage cvOcurov rapenn- 
Cov avro, ors e01daxbnu, AAR OF A7TO- 


xoarupens Iyoov Xesiorov. 


Paul, an apostle (not from men, nor by man, 
but by Jesus Christ and God the Father, who 
raised him from the dead.) 


Ver. 12. 


For I neither from man received it,* nor 
was taught it, except by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ. 


GAL. ii. 6 


"Age 0e Tay Ooxovvtay sival Ti [Omoiol Fore 
qouv, ovoey meor OraQeess’ wecowmov Seog 
avOeamov ov AnuCeves] Euol vole of do- 
novuTes ovdey TeocavedevTo. 


~ 
“ 


But from those who were of eminence, no- 
thing was communicated to me, (whatsoever 
they were, maketh no difference as to me; 
God accepteth not the person of man) for to 
me, those who were of eminence communi- 


cated nothing. 
os 


* i.e, The Gospel. 
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XIX. (3.) He maintained that he was under the teaching and in- 
fluence of the same Divine Instructor that guided them. 


; ; ‘ 


- oP hg 


aes 


1 COR. ii. 10—13, (Comp. ver. 16.) 


‘Huy 02 daexcauper o Sedo die tov 
TYEeveeros avTov 

TO yee wusuma wevTH eoevve, 

nel Te Bebn tov Seov. 

Tis yee vider évbeamrayv re Tov avdoarav, 


\ \ ~ ~ ia > 
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outa nal rd tov Sov ovdels cider, 


eh a) TO wusvmo Tov Seov. 
~ yer ~ ~ 
“Hyeis de ob 0, TVEvuece TOV xOoMov EAc- 
7 ‘ 
Comey, re 
ihre 
Y ido \ e a ~ on bé 
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ety. 
a) ~ 
“A xl AwcAov EY, 


\ i <2 ~ ~ 
 Tysvuee TO ex TOV Ieov, 


[ove gv Oidaxrois avdourivns coPias rd- 
“ots, a. 

adn ev Vudeexrois wyedpeoetos cbytov,| 

mrevpeceaaals TVEV LL TILA OVYKOIVOYTES 


But to us God hath revealed them by his 


Spirit ; 

for the Spirit all things searcheth out, 

yea, the depths of God. 

For who of men knoweth the depths of any 
man, 

save that spirit of man which 7s in him ? 


so likewise the depths of God knoweth no 
one, . 

save the Spirit of God. 

Now we have received, not the spirit of the 
world, 

but the Spirit which is from God, 

that we might know the things bestowed on 
us by God. 

Which things we also speak, 

(not in words taught by human wisdom, 

¥ 
but in words taught by the Holy Spirit,) 
explaining spiritual things in spiritual words. 


a] 


1 COR.: vii. 40. 


~ >] ~ ~ 9 
Aone 0€ neyo wuevpem Seov exerv. 


And I presume that I also have the Spirit of 
God. ’ 


2 COR. xiii. 3. 


} ~ Nv > 4 
"Exel Ooximyy Cnreite tov év emol Ac- 
AovytTos Xesorov, os cis vas ove ciodevel, 
arn OuvaTel Ev Uuiv. 


s 


Since ye demand a proof of Christ’s speak- 
ing by me, who towards you is not weak, 
but is mighty among you. 


x (4.) He vindicated his claim to the apostolic dignity, by the 
performance of many miraculous works. 


= 


ROM. xv. 18, 19. 


a / ~ 
Ov yee ToAMNOW AwAEIY Ti 
bint > Ul A SF oF ~ 
ay ov xarereydaeto Xess Os emov, 
> ¢ ‘ > ~ , \ ov 
cig Uranony ebvav Adyw xal Eoyo, 
* 
> i . 7 \ , 
éy Ouvapes onuesiov noel Teearoy, 
bv Ouvaemer muevatos Isov. 


For I will not dare to speak any thing 

of what Christ has not wrought by me, 

in order to the obedience of the Gentiles in 
word and deed, 

by the power of signs and wonders, 

by the power of the Spirit of God. 

D 
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2 COR. xii. 12. 

Ta wey onusia tov amosctcaov xeree- Truly the signs of the apostle were wrought 
I > eo o~ > c ~ > . - e * 
yxoen ev vuiv tv xeon vrowovy, gy among: you with all constancy, by signs, and 

onusiors nal Teecar nel duvetmect. wonders, and deeds-of-power. 


ACTS xix. 12. 
“Qare nal eal rove ciabevovytas éxiPége- So that unto the sick were carried from his 
bas dro Tov Keats adrov covdaeeie 7% body handkerchiefs or aprons, and the dis- 
oisnivdse, xol drarrdocotoba: dx ad- eases departed from them, and the evil spirits 
TOY Ths VOTOUS, TH Te THEVMaTa TH To- Went out. 


A? , 
yned exmopsvea bees. 


- XXI. (5.) Like the other apostles, he possessed the power of im- 
parting spiritual gifts to others. 


ACTS xix. 6, (Comp. Gat, iii. 2, 5.) 
Kai exibevros avtois tov Ilevaov tes And Paul having laid upon them /is hands, 
xshous, Abe TO rust TO eyiover av- the Holy Spirit came upon them, and they 
TOS, EAGAOUY TE YAwOOMIS, xai ToeoePy- spake in foreign tongues, and uttered-oracles. 
ToVUOY. 


2 TIM. i. 6, 14, 


"Avapipvhono os dvacanvesiv r6 xo Lrvemind thee to stir up the gift of God which 
one tov Sov 0 éoriy év oot did THs Exi- is in thee, through the imposition of my 


bicews Tay xEloay ov. hands, 9 

Ver. 14. 
Thy xardy wogadyuny QurAnfov die rvev- The good deposite guard by the Holy 
wartos eylov, TOU gvoimovYTOS Ev Hiv. Ghost, who dwelleth in us. 


XXII. (6.) In his official character, he manifested the utmost disin- 
terestedness, and submitted to the severest sufferings. 


2 COR. xi. 7. 


"H d&meortiav érolnow, tuavtdy temsi- Have I committed an offence im abasing my- 

vav, ive vusic vrbobare, ors Owesdy ro self, that ye might be exalted, because I 

cov 320d evayytnsoy sinyyearoduny vuiv; have gratuitously preached the-good-news of 
the gospel of God to you? 


2 COR. i. 5. 


Kabss crepiosiee tb mwreebyuere tov As the sufferings of Christ abound in us, 


Xesotov cis yucs, 


Prov. XXTIT} 


e 


ovTwe die Tov Xeiorov wepiocsves: nal 4 


TOLOLHANTLS Nay» 
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so through Christ aboundeth even our con- 
solation. 


ACTS xxi. 13. 


] 4 ~ ~ 

Aweneldn 08 6 Tladaos' Ti rosie, xrcei- 
\ 

ovres wal avvdovrrovtes Kou Tiy xxLedi cy; 

2 \ \ > ~ ) . 

Eye) yore ov Ledvoy Oebyuecs, eAAL xoel ciTro- 


~ > c e B] ¢ 
Gavelv cis Tepovowanu etoiuas exw uate’ 


~ 3 / ~ ] ~ 
TOV OVOMATOS TOV Kuelov Iycov. 


But Paul answered, “ What mean ye, weep- 
ing and breaking my heart ? For I am pre- 
pared, not only to be thrown-into-chains, 
but even to die at Jerusalem, for the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” 


XXIt. (7.) He was, acknowledged as an apostle by the rest; and 
his labours were accompanied with abundant success. 


a 


me 
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\ , g < ~ > 
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NO 2E: > DS) > \ 7 
Te Edun, autos Oe eis THY TeerTOMHY. 


But, on the contrary, James, and Cephas, 
and John, who were accounted pillars, per- 
ceiving that I was entrusted with the gos- 
pel of the uncircumcision, as Peter with 
that of the circumcision, (for he who wrought- 
powerfully in Peter, with-a-view-to the apos- 
tleship of the circumcision, wrought-power- 
fully even in me, with-a-view-to the Gentiles, } 
and knowing the grace that was bestowed on 
me, gave the right-hands of fellowship to me 
and Barnabas, that we should go to the Gen- 
tiles, but they to the circumcision. 


* 


2 COR. ii. 14—16. 


~ \ ~ , 
To d¢ Sea yoees, 
~ , t - > ~ 
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» + 
\ 2 ~ , e wn 
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obs 02, dagen Cans sis Can’ 
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Now to God be thanks, 

who always causeth us to triumph by the 
Messiah, ow 

and the odour of his knowledge diffuseth by 
us in every place. 

For a sweet-odour of Christ are we to God, 

among the saved, and among the perish- 
ed, 

To the latter, indeed, an odour of death, 
leading to death ; 

but to the former, an odour of life, /eading 
to life ; 

and for these things, who is adequate ? 


% ACTS xix, 20. 


t , c ~ / 
Olt xaTH nexeTos 0 Adyos Tou Kueiov 
nuzave mob loxusye 


Thus powerfully did the word of the Lord 
grow and prevail, 
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XXIV. (8.) Upon these grounds we conclude, that the words of the 
apostle Paul are to be received as the words of God. 


2 COR. ii. 17. (Comp. ch. xii. 19.) 
Ov vee tomer, ds of rorrol, xawnacd- Vet we are noi like many, who adulterate 


ovtEes Tov Adyou Tov Seov, the word of God, 
aA ws 2E eirsxervslas, dAN dc tx Set, but really out of sincerity ,—yea, really from 
God 


? 
xutevartoy Tov Seov, v Xeist@ Aaxdrod- before God, through Christ we speak. 


Mey. 


2 COR. v. 18—20. 


Ta O¢ wrevra éx Tov Seov, But all these things are from God, 

TOU xaTarhrAazcavtos yucs txvts dic who hath reconciled us to himself through 
’Inoov XeicTov, Jesus Christ; 

nok Oovt0os Nuiv Thy Oicexovlav THs xeTHA- and hath given to us the ministry of the re- 
Aayns® conciliation : 

‘Og Ors Seog Hv ev Xerar@ xdowoy xatea- namely, that God was by Christ reconcil- 
Acorwy ELUTO), ing the world to himself, 

fe AowiCcwevos avtois ta wraeerro- not reckoning to them their offences, 
RTH LUT, ae. 

nal Sémevos ev nuly tov Acyov tH xe- and hath put in us the word of the recon- 
TAAALY IS by 5 ciliation. 

‘Yeo Xesorov ody resaevomcer, For Christ then we are ambassadors, 

Og TOU Seod rroepanarovytos O6 yuav® as if for God beseeching by us: 

dedeecbae Vase Xessrov, we entreat on behalf of Christ, 

KOTHAALYNTS THO IEG — £* Be ye reconciled to God.”’ 


> 


a+. 1 THESS. ii. 13. 


Ai rovto nal gusis edxacitovmey 7 For this cause we thank God unceasing- 
Sea ddiarclaros, ly, 

Sri woeounadytes Adyov xo wag that when ye received the word of God 
nav Tov Seov, heard from us, 

{éZacde ob Adyou avdearuy, ye embraced not the word of men, 

anne (xabas tors canbas) Adyou Seov but (as it is truly) the word of God, 

which also worketh-powerfully in you who 


9 ~ ~ f 
Os nol Eveoryshras ey viv Tols wioTEvoU- 
believe. 


oly. 


NOTES TO SECTION III. 


Prov. XVII. Pauwl’s call to the apostleship.) The historical credibility of the facts of the case has 
already been taken for granted. “‘ Paul’s conversion to Christianity,” it has been remarked, ‘‘ was 
connected with such changes in the public transactions of the day, that the attention of the Sanhe- 
drim at Jerusalem, and of many others, must necessarily have been arrested by it. For Paul was 
well known at Jerusalem, was a Pharisee, and an important and peculiarly active agent of the San- 
hedrim in persecuting the Christians. The very journey to Damascus, upon which his conversion 
"hy oF - 
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to Christianity and call to the apostolic office occurred, was undertaken by the authority of the 
high-priest and the Sanhedrim, and for the purpose of searching for Christians, and bringing them 
captive to Jerusalem. The Sanhedrim, therefore, could not have been ignorant of his conversion; 
and this sudden change actually excited universal surprise at Damascus, and in the congregations 
of Judea. Now, is it reasonable to suppose that Paul would, in Jerusalem itself, the very place 
from which, in company with others, he set out for Damascus, clothed with public authority, and 
in the presence of a populace, who were exasperated against him, relate the celestial vision 
which appeared to him on this journey; and appeal to the Sanhedrim, by whose com- 
mand he travelled thither;—if it had not been a notorious fact, that something extraordinary 
occurred to him on the way; and if his fellow-travellers had not been compelled to testify that 
he suddenly became blind, and that they were obliged to lead him?’ Storr. See also the re- 
marks of Neander, in his ‘‘ History of the Planting and Progress of the Christian Church.” 
Duchal’s Presumptive Evidences, Serm. 5 and 6, and the well-known work of Lord Lyttelton. 

1 Cor. xv. 8, The abortion.| Gacumenius beautifully observes, that this is spoken ds& rarevegeo~ 
civys omegCoagv, the apostle regarding himself as the meanest of the apostolic family. See in the 
Sept., Num. xii. 11, 12; Ps. lviii. 3; Job iii. 16; Eccl. vi. 3. Schleusner refers to Flederi 
Paulus trea Illustratus. Upsal. 1769, 4to. 

Acts xxvi. 12—17. Authority and commission.] His authority and commission from the chief- 


priests were soon to be exchanged for the authority and commission of an apostle. Mid-day.| 


‘That aéco wéon was sometimes used by Attic writers, is proved at length by Abresch, in his 
Animadvers. in Nov. Test. p. 622.’’ Kuinoel. Hebrew language.) Though some Neological 
critics reject these words as spurious, other commentators have observed the peculiarly marked 
Hebraistic forms of the whole address. Perceiving the rhythmical parallelism both in it and the 
subsequent passage, I have not scrupled to mark it in both. By the Heb. language, Pfannkuche 
understands the New Hebrew, or Aramzan dialect of Palestine. See his Dissert. in the Bibl. 
Cabinet, vol. ii. Hard, &.] A proverb taken from the conduct of restive cattle. So A’schy). 
Agamemn, 1633, zis xzévzex mi Aé&weige. For other classical quot., see Wetstein; and for Rab- 
binical, Schottgen Hor. Hebr. on Acts ix.5. Arise and stand.| Notice the paronomasia, 2vécenb: 
zal ori  Constitute.] Comp. ch. xxii. 14, and Griesbach’s text in Acts ili, 20. Raphel. Obss. 
in Polyb. p. 387. Schleusner’s Lexic, Vet. Test. Selecting.] Not ‘‘ delivering,” as it is in our 
Vers. Comp. Deut. xxxiii. 11; Job xxxvi. 21; Isa. xlviii. 10; also the narrative in Acts ix. 15, 
and Gal. i. 15. So Priceus, Schleusner, Wahl, Bretschneider, Kuinoel, &c. 

The following remarks are by Neander, in a note to his Hist. of the Planting of the Christian 
Church, vol. i.:—‘‘ The variations in the narratives of this event, (Paul’s conversion,) in the 
ninth, twenty-second, and twenty-sixth chapters of the Acts, prove nothing against the reality of 
the transaction. Unimportant differences of this kind may easily arise, in repeating several times 
the relation of facts which lie so far out of the circle of ordinary events. But these difficulties do 
not even need to be referred to a different mode of relation in Paul himself, but may well have 
their ground in a less exact apprehension and report of Paul’s language. If, too, we suppose that 
the attendants received only a mere general impression from the whole transaction, and not one so 
distinct as Paul’s, for whom expressly the vision was intended; that they saw the light, indeed, 
but perceived no definite form or shape; that they heard words, without being able definitely to 
distinguish and understand them ; it is easy in this way to explain how the transaction could be 
differently represented from different quarters. As the whole event, from its very nature, cannot 
be judged of according to the laws of ordinary physical communication and perception; so the cir- 
cumstance that Paul and his attendants did not perceive the very same things, can in like manner 
prove nothing against the objective reality of the phenomena. We do not know the law according 
to which communications are made from a higher spiritual world to men living in the world of 
sense, so as to be able to determine anything upon these points.” Bibl. Repository for January, 
1834, p. 144. ; 

Acts ix. 13—17.] See the last note. There appears a correspondence in phraseology between the 
words of Ananias and the answer of Christ. Comp. in both, the emphatic expressions, “ this man,’ ; 
‘* how great evils he did ;” contrasted with, “ how great things he ought to suffer;”’ “ authority from 
the chief-priests,” compared with “a select instrument of mine;”’ and the ‘“‘name” of Jesus becom- 
ing from an object of persecution, the well-spring of all his doings, and all his sufferings. Throw-into- 
chains.| It implies not merely ¢o bind, but to put in irons, asa prisoner. Select instrument.| Vor- 
stius, in Philol. Sacr. Part. i. p. 27, observes, that oxides, (like the Heb. 2, Isa. xiii. 5.) is used 
for dgyevey, which denotes, figuratively, ‘¢a person employed for the execution of a particular pur- 
pose ;” just as we say in English, an instrument, or (ina bad sense) a fool. Yet in the addition 
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of Buoréous, to carry, there may be an allusion to the more common acceptation of cxetos, viz., a 
vessel in which things are carried. Polybius, in Exe. de Vit., calls Damocles pie oxedos, and 
Epictetus (apud Arrian.) speaks of one who was cxvéev cazgiv, a useless piece of furniture. 
Sxedos txdoyys is a Hebrew idiom for cxzetos txazzrov, Comp. Rom. ix. 22, 23. Ought to suffer.) 
Ad often involves the idea of moral obligation or duty, and so I understand it here. A simple 
revelation to Pavl of the number and severity of his future sufferings, would have availed him 
little, without the accompanying revealed assurance that the cause of Christ demanded and de- 
served them all. Jesus.] Mill finding this word wanting in a few MSS., thought it was 
interpolated from vr. 5, and has been followed by Matthiz, in rejecting it. But it is found in 
almost every MS. of value, in the ancient Verss., and in St Chr ysostom’s quotation. 

Prov. XVIII. The identity of the Source of Paul’s apostleship with that of the other apostles. 

“The passage in Gal. ii. 11, &c., contains no objection to the divine authority of any of the 
apostles. For Paul does not therd censure the doctrines, but the conduct of Peter; because the 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem (whose deportment was disapproved of by the apostle James him- 

self,) might have made use of this conduct of Peter to the prejudice of that doctrine, the truth of 
which Peter himself, as well as Paul, sokito Wed sé, nopwithstanding his conduct in this instance 
was not consistent with it. Peter’s withdrawing from the Gentile Christians was dissimulation, and 
not the result of a change in his opinion upon that subject: for Peter did not attempt to defend 
himself against the Public rebuke of Paul.” Storr. See his ‘* Dissert. on the Object of the Death 
of Christ,” in his work on the Hebrews. p. 458, et seq. 

2 Cor. xi. 5. In nothing.] ‘* Neither in respect of inspiration, nor of miracles, nor of the power 
of communicating spiritual gifts, nor of success, nor of the tokens of my Master’s favour, am I be- 
hind,” &. Macknight. The very highest.| The adverb in place of the adjective. Comp. 2 Cor. 
xii. 11. Eustathius on Homer. Odyss. cc. has sie irig Alay cogov. 

Gal, i. 1.] Recent continental writers, such as Borger and Koppe, (on Galat: +) regard the éaé and 
the 3% as nearly synonymous, and consequently the whole clause as pleonastic. But I rather think the 
apostle must be understood to mean, that he was neither sent forth from a human society, (like the 
&zbaronos Of the chief-priests, See on Prop. X. Nor instrumentally appointed by any mere man, 
but *, and immediately commissioned by Jesus Christ, in that state of glory which he occupies 
since his resurrection ; an event to which the apostle here refers. Comp. Rom. i. 1,5; 1 Cor. i. 
17; 1 Tim. i. 11, 12. 

Gal. i. 12.] The enemies of the apostle, says’ Mhesphylact, alleged that he had not been an 
airhxoos rod Xeio'rod, a personal hearer of Christ. He, therefore, means to say, that the revelation 
of the gospel made to him, was from ihe same source as that made to Peter and the rest, viz., 
Christ himself. Critics of the impious school of Bahrdt, labour to explain away the expressions 
here, as if by revelation the apostle could mean knowledge attained through natural channels. “ But 
as Paul was not to learn from the other apostles, but like the others (Acts i. 12.) was to testify 
ihe things he had seen and heard, (Acts xxii. 14; xxvi. 16; 1 Cor. ix. 1); therefore Christ, now 
in heaven, revealed to him many things which he had communicated to his other apostles during 
his residence upon earth. ‘To such revelations, our Lord doubtless refers, when, in Acts xxvi. 16, 
(see above,) he uses the future, ‘I will appear to thee.’ So that it is evident that the preterites, 
in the oles passage, Acts xxii, 15, ‘Thou shalt be a witness of the things thou hast seen and 
heard,’ do not refer to the past only, but also to future time. Comp. John iv. 38.” Storr in 
Dissert. I. in Libr. Nov. Test. aliquot locos, Not. 50. See also his Opusc. Acad. vol. fii. p. 30. 
He quotes, as an example of such immediate revelation, the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 1 
Cor. xi. 23. But Schulz maintains that by Paul there using not zaeez, but az, he intimates that 
he received it not immediately, but mediately by tradition. This distinction is countenanced by 
Neander, in a note to his History of the Planting of the Christian Church, and by Winer in his 
Grammar of the New Test., pp. 313, 318. 

Gal. ii. 6.] The apostle evidently interrupts, by a long parenthesis, a sentence begun with 2 a 
genitive, azd céiv doxodvrwy ; and upon going back to resume the idea, he introduces it with a nomi- 
native, of dozotvzes. ‘To make the sense clearer, Macknight supplies the ellipsis in the first clause, 
with ‘I received nothing,” (q. d. od2%v zeoreaéGouev.) But I think it better to retain the apostle’s 
own phraseology; and I therefore supply oddt» oi zgoravertn, nothing was communicated to me. 
Who were of eminence.| Eng. Vers., “seemed to be somewhat ;” but the word denotes those who 
were accounted or reputed so, and perhaps justly. Theophylact, on Gal. ii, 2, explains it by oi 
peyero) the great, of évdozu the eminent ; and adds, ‘< he (Paul) does not deny their being what they 
seemed, but declares the common. suffrage of all.” Paul is far from wishing to depreciate the 
senior apostles; but, admitting their acknowledged and merited dignity in the church, he say 
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they imparted to him nothing new, either of knowledge, gifts, or authority. Their confessed 
eminence * made no difference” as to his equal apostolic rank. See Prop. XXIII. 

‘Prov. XIX.] In the year 1823, a work appeared, with the title, “* Not Paul, but Jesus,” by 
Gamaliel Smith, Esq., which was very generally ascribed to Jeremy Bentham. Its main object 
was to endeavour to prove a discordance between the doctrines found in the gospels, and those of the 
epistles of Paul. Full of profane ribaldry, but in point of gent contemptible, it fell into 
speedy and deserved oblivion, 

1 Cor. ii, 1O—13.] The arrangement in parallel lines, brings out the emphasis. The 11th verse 
‘is given by Jebb as a specimen of a quatrain. Sacred Liter. pp. 169,170. In vr. 13, the fourth 
line corresponds to the first, and the third to the second. Any man.] See Middleton on the Greek 
Article, Part i. ch. 3. sect. 2.1. The ellipsis depths, is properly supplied by Macknight, approved 
by Jebb. Wetst. cites Koheleth Fy. Ee 3% Bereschith | R. 65. 7. ‘* No man knows what is in 
the heart of his companion.”’ Taught. | Doddridge has ‘‘ dictated.” The genit. case is elsewhere 
found along with verbals in -zos. Comp. John vi. 45. Euplaining. ] The Sept. use this word in 
Dan. v. 13, 17, for the Chald. pheshar, to interpret, and Gen. xl. 8, for the Heb. phatar ; Aquila, 
in the latter place, having éa:adey, and Symmachus Duaexelverv. Comp. Gen. xl. 16, 22; xli. 12, 15. 
So Pelagius, Beza, Doddridge, Elsner, Macknight, Schleusner, Wahl, Bretschneider, &e. At 
avevuorixe, the Greek fathers understand tekywore At svevmerixeis, Pearce supplies brDecrars, q. d. 
“ to spiritual men ;”’ but it is better to bring in aéyas from the preceding clause. Storr, in his 
Dissert. in Epist. ad Corinth., note 45, (Opuse. Acad. ii. p. 267.) shows that Paul, throughout 
this and the former chapter, clearly distinguishes between ee doctrine itself, and the manner in 
which it was communicated ; and that he derives evidence the divinity of his doctrine from the 
fact, that though his manner of teaching was void of all the ornaments of artificial rhetoric, yet it 
was so efficacious, that its influence must have proceeded from the Holy Spirit. 

1 Cor, vii. 40.] For proof of deze being often used to express not bare conjecture, but absolute 
certainty, I refer to the lexicographers and commentators, The context here is not free from ob- 
security ; but it is enough for our purpose, if Paul be understood to say, that his opinion on the spe- 
cial point before him, (the remarrying of widows,) was deserving of attention, as the sentiment of 
a man who, with regard to every essential truth, was confessedly inspired. See in Prop. aX XE 
Jaspis correctly paraphrases, “ Est hee quidem mera mea sententia sed ne repudietis sententiam 
viri, qui satis amplam habet scientiam, et auxilio divino gaudet.” Comp. Kypke on the phrase 
yraury didous, in 1 Cor. vil. 25. . ae. . ’ 

2 Cor, xiii. 3. Mighty'among you.] By the miraculous infliction of punishments. Comp. vr. 2; 
1 Cor. iv. 21. “ It isa great confirmation of the veracity of the apostles, that when factions were 
raised against them, they used none of the arts of flattery, but depended on the force of a miracu- 
lous power to reduce offenders; which it would have been a most absurd thing to have pretended 
to, if they had not really been conscious to themselves that it was engaged in their favour.” Bur- 
net on the XX XIX Articles, p. 62. fol. edit. 

Pror. XX. Paul’s miracles.| Comp. Acts xiii. 9—12; xiv. 8—J1; xxviii. 3—10, &c. 

Rom. xv. 18—19.] Moses Stuart, following the Greek fathers and Doddridge, paraphrases : 
“* T do not, in saying this, (at vr. 17,) intend to claim any praise, by exaggerating my success, or 
taking to myself the credit of what others have done.” In word and deed.] I connect these words 
with ‘“ the obedience of the Gentiles,’ q.d.in profession and practice, (Rom. i. 5; xv. 26); and 
so Macknight. For had the expression referred to the ‘* words and deeds”’ of the apostle, it would 
probably, like the subsequent ones, have had éy, * by,’’ prefixed to it. Signs and wonders. | See 
the note on Heb. ii. 4. By the power of the Spirit of God.| ‘This may mean signs and wonders 
performed by virtue of his influence ; and so Chrysostom, Theodoret, Erasmus, and others, But 
it may also mean, the internal influence of the Spirit, bestowing the gift of prophecy, &c.; and so 

Beza, Grotius, Tholuck, and others,” Stuart. The latter is the more probable interpretation. 

2 Cor. xii. 12. The signs of the aposile.| i. e. The miraculous tokens, characteristic of the apostolic 
office. The article sod is emphatic. Wrought.] ‘* Fully-wrought,”’ Macknight; ewhibita sunt, 
Schleusner. With all constancy. i. e., Perseveringly. By signs.| 2yyuov, in the beginning of the 
sentence, denotes a proof or mark; here it is used in the sense of miracle. See note on Heb. ii. 
4, Deeds of power.| Macknight translates ‘‘ powers,” paraphrasing ‘spiritual powers ;” but 
comp. Acts ii, 22. Observe the é occurring three times in direct succession, and each time with a 
‘different meaning. ' 

Acts xix. 12. His body.] xeés occurs only here in the New Testament, butis found in the Septua- 
gint. The Syr. has “ from the clothes that were upon his body.” Handkerchiefs or aprons.| Both 
the Greek words are of Latin origin ; sudarium, lit. a napkin for wiping away sweat; and semi- 
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cinctium, a half-girdle, or apron. The former also into Chald. Sudar, or Sudarah. 
Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud. col. 1442. See Nicolai de t Gree. 3. 6. Braunius de Vest. Sacr. 
Hebr. ii. 3. It is obvious to remark, that those cures sige upon absent persons, (some of 
them perhaps at a great distance from Ephesus, ) would conduce greatly to the furtherance of the 
gospel, where the apostle could never be personally present. See Note on Acts v. 12, 15. 

Pror. XXI.] It cannot perhaps be affirmed with certainty, that spiritual gifts were uniformly 

imparted through the medium of an God, but it would seem that in all cases where they were 
“not communicated immediately from Goc t was by apostolic instrumentality. Comp. Acts x. 44; 
xv. §; Gal. iii. Q} 5. ; 

Acts xix. 6. Uttered oracles. | These might or might not be of a’ predictive chardiber + for 
zeognreia, in New Testament language, denotes ‘ the Speaking nae _the influence of a 
divine afflatus ,” whatever the subject might be. 

2 Tim. i. 6. I remind.| Some MSS. have Sropespentorve. Stir up.| This word aaa only here in 
the New Test., but is found in the Sept., Gen. xlv. 27. (to revive); in 1 Macc. xiii. 7; in Jose- 
phus, the Greek Fathers, and (as Wetstein shows) in classical writers, The allusion is to the stirring 
up of a dull fire. Comp. 1 Thess. v. 19, ‘ Quench not the spirit ;’”” where see Macknight, who 
thinks there is a reference to the Pentecostal tongues of fire. The gift.| Heinrichs, and other 
moderns, doubt if this denote supernatural gifts; but on a careful comparison of parallel passages, 
(especially 1 Tim. iv. 14.) Tam inclined to think that it does. So Theophylact, Theodoret, and 
the ancients generally. 

2 Tim. i. 14. Deposite.| The Textus Receptus has zaeuzarabjxyv, a word of similar import; but 
as zegaO4xuv is found ina great many MSS., (six of them ancient, including the Cambridge MS.,) 
Wetstein and Griesbach have adopted it both here and in 1 Tim. vi. 20. ‘* As the form of whole- 
some words, mentioned vr. 13, was a part of the deposite, an exhortation to guard them was ex- 
tremely necessary, before the writings of the apostles were published, By the Holy Ghost, &c., 
he means the gift of discerning spirits, which was bestowed on many of the first Christians, to en- 

ble them to judge of teachers and their doctrines.” Macknight. 

Prov. XXII. 2 Cor. xi. 7. Abasing myself.] “Living in penury.” Chrysostom. “Exposed _ 
to hunger.” Theophylact and Gicumenius. Comp. Ps. xxxv. 13. Evalted.] ‘“ Built up in the 


faith.” Theodoret. Preached the good-news, &c.] na the verb and noun convey the idea of 
glad-tidings. 


2 Cor. i. 5. The sufferings of Christ.] i. e. Endured for his sake, and after his example. It is a 
favourite noticn of Paul, that the Christ who dwells in Christians, suffers in the same way es the 
Christ of the gospels. Comp. Col. i. 14. (see Bretschneider’s Lex. voce tezéenu«e); Rom. viii. 17; 
Phil. iii. 10. Abound in.] i.e. Abundantly befall us. Comp. in Gr. Rom. v. 15. 

Acts xxi. 138. What mean ye?] Lit. What do ye? But, as Kuinoel observes, zaéw, like other 
verbs of action, often expresses not the effect, but the intention. Breaking.| The Vulg. has affli- 
gentes, i.e., says Wetstein, breaking the strength of my mind, rendering my heart soft and feeble. 
Thrown into chains.| See note on Acts ix. 13—17, Prop. XVII. 

Pror. XXIII. Gal. ii. 7—9. Accounted.| See note on Gal. ii. 6, above. Pillars.] The church 
being compared to a temple. 1 Cor. iii. 16; 1 Tim. iii. 15; Eph. ii. 21, 22, &. The Rabbis 
speak of the prophets as ‘‘ the pillars of mankind,” and the Sanhedrim as ‘‘ the pillar of instruction.” 
Maimonides More Nevochim, 2.23. I was entrusted with.| Comp. in Gr. 1 Cor. ix. 17; Rom. 
iii, 2. The right hands of fellowship.) From the preceding and following words, it is manifest that — 
this implied, not merely Christian friendship, but association with them in the apostolic office. 
Comp. Rom. xi. 13; Levit. vi. 2, (Heb.); Jerem. 1. 15. j 

2 Cor. ii, 14—16. Causeth us to triumph.] Critics are not agreed as to the sense of the verb here. 
Some (including Chrysostom, Theodoret, Xcumenius, Wetstein, Parkhurst, Bretschneider) regard. 
it as used in the common acceptation, ‘‘ to lead in triumph as a captive ;” but Beza justly objects” 
that captives were so led ignominiously, and not in honour. Kypke would supply de, gq. d. who 
triumphs on account of us. But it is only necessary to consider the verb as transitive, (i. e. ze 
hiphil of the Heb. conjugations) ; like Bacisde, to make to reign, 1 Sam. xv. 35; viii. 225 xii. 1 
zdygovoueiv, to assign an inheritance, Josh. xvii. 14: ¢», to cause to live, Ps. cxix. 50: and in like 
manner, adraextiv, Deut. xxxii. 93 éxixeddeav, Esth. vi. 14, &c. So the Syr., Theophylact, ae 
brose, Grotius, Gataker, Schleusner, Wahl, Rosenmiller, Macknight, (though the last erroneously 
translates éy * with.”) The emblems are derived from triumphal processions, where it was cus- 
tomary to strew the streets through which the conqueror passed with odoriferous flowers, and to 
burn incense, Ovid’s Trist. 4. 2, line 29. Plut. Life of Emil. Fora sweet-odour, &c.] This and 
the following verse are given by Jebb, as a specimen of the epanodos, in which the painful part of 
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the subject is kept subordinate, and the agreeable is placed first and last. Sacred Liter. pp. 344, 
345. To God.) I think it is harsh, and contrary to the wsws loguendi, (comp. Eph. v, 2; Lev. i. 
9, et al. freq. See Parkhurst, under séw3ée,) to supply éa/, and translate, as_some do, ‘ through 
God.” Though the apostolical preaching spread ‘‘an odour” among men, that did not prevent 
its being acceptable to God also. Among the perished.] i. e. Those who shall perish, Beautifully 
do the Greek fathers paraphrase, (I quote from Bloomfield:) ‘* We indeed bear the sweet odour 
of Christ’s gospel to ad/; but all who participate in it, do not experience its salutiferous effects. 
Thus to diseased eyes, even the light of heaven is noxious; yet the sun does not bring the injury ; 
and to those in a fever, honey is bitter; yet it is sweet, nevertheless. Vultures, too, it is said, fly 
from sweet odours of myrrh; yet myrrh is myrrh, though the vultures avoid it. Thus, if some 
be saved, and others perish, the gospel retains its own virtue; and we, the preachers of it, remain 
just as weare, and the gospel retains its odoriferous and salutary properties, though some may disbe- 
lieve and abuse it, and perish.”’ Leading to death.] ‘‘ Ending in death,” is the version of Macknight, 
who thinks there is an allusion to the captives, who either were put to death, or had their lives 
spared, after the conqueror’s triumph wasover. The Rabbis say, that to those who observe the law, 
it is an odour of life ; but to those who do not, it isan odour of death, ‘Taanith, fol. 7. 1.* Who ws 
adequate’?] The Clermont and St Germain MSS. have otras, thus, before izaves, a reading fol- 


lowed by the Ethiop. Vers. and the Vulg., and adopted by Mill, but manifestly erroneous. See 
Whitby and Twells. “ 


Prov. XXIV.—2 Cor. ii. 17. Yet.] Connect wilh vr. 16, under the last Prop. Many.) A 
number of MSS. and some of the fathers, have oi awroi. Adulterate.| Like the retailers of wine, 
or low vintners, (zéanao,) who ‘‘ mix the wine with water,” as Isaiah expresses it, ch. i. 22, where 
see the Sept.. The same verb is used by Greek writers, in reference to the Sophists who corrupted 
the truth; so also cauponari among the Romans. Wakefield’s Silva Critica. P. iii. p. 74. But 
really.] és here corresponds to the Heb. 5 veritatis, Hesychius explains it by evrws, &ayéas. Comp. 
Neh. vii. 2. (Sept.); John i. 14; Matt. vii. 29; xxi. 26. Alberti Obss. Philol., p. 207. Mac- 
knight’s Prel. Ess. iv. 319. Through Christ.| The meaning of iv is not very clear. Grotius ren- 
ders ‘in Christ’s name,’’ comparing with 2 Cor. v. 20. Beza, Piscator, and Macknight, render 
‘¢ concerning Christ.’”” I understand it to mean, by Christ’s strength; as in Phil. iv. 13; Matt. 
ix. 34; Acis iv. 9. The connection then would be with vr. 16, ‘who is adequate for these things ?”’ 
No man in his own strength, but we speak év Xgers, through Christ's strength. 

2 Cor. v. 18 —20. These things.| rx for caire. Beza. The things referred to are those connected with 
the new creation, vr. 17. Reconciled.] The important doctrine of Reconciliation is not at present be- 
fore us, and I therefore confine myself tothe remark that Tittman (on the Synonyms of the New Test. 
Transl., by Craig, p. 178 et seqq., and also pp. 16, 18.) maintains, that d.errérrew is to cause a mU- 
tual enmity to cease; zeraArrcrrey is to act as that the opposite. party may lay aside his enmity: but 
Tholuck denies that there is any such distinction. See his Exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount, by Menzies, vol. i., p. 256. He justly marks it as a fault in Tittmann’s work, that he 
passes over in silence much that is against him. Namely, that God, &c.|] This is one of the very 
few cases in the New Test. in which the article is omitted before 32s, when that word is the sub- 
ject of a proposition. See Stuart on 1 Tim. iii. 16. (Bibl. Reposit. vol. ii. pp. 75, 77.); who says, 
‘‘T acknowledge the possibility of translating this, ‘God was by Christ reconciling the world to 
himself ;’ but on comparing it with other passages of the like tenor, I must doubt whether this 
was the meaning of the apostle here. And if our English Version be right, then does the senti- 
ment here harmonize remarkably with 92d¢ igavegdOy iv cwgx?, God was manifest in flesh.”” But this 
is rather a doubtful analogy ; and the context seems to require the version of Macknight, which is 
that we have adopted. Put in ws.] 9éuevos stands connected with the previous %», where the past is 
put for the present. Macknight’s Prel. Ess. iv. 10. ‘‘ The expression, Séc0ces tv xagdic (gehas) tives, 
is most generally used of foreign communications or suggestions from without.” Kypke on Acts 
xix. 21. Storr understands the phrase as meaning, ‘‘ hath given us by inspiration,” (on the Ob- 
ject of Christ’s Death, p. 409.); and so Macknight’s paraphrase. That this was said of the 
apostles alone, is maintained by Gabler, in his Nove Cure in locum Paulinum, 2 Cory 14—er, 


* Morus in his Dissertation de Discrimine Sensus et Significationis (Dissert. Theol. et Philol. Vol. i, No. ii.) translates 60,3) 
Savarov, and Laiis, a deadly and a salubrious odour, or an object which destroys and refreshes by its odour. Comp. Buxtorf. Lex. Talmad. 
p. 1493 ; Scheet. Hor. Heb. tom, i. p. 683; Schulz. in Eph. ad Corinth, adh.1. But he says, what is added for the sake of explana- 
tion, ely Sdvarov, els fav, Should be rendered noxious, useful, or rendering miserable or happy. For these are added, not to embellish, 
but to explain that the preaching of the apostles is here said to be a fragrant object, which refreshes, and renders the man who re- 


ceives it happy; and that it is compared to deadly odours, in so far as it tends to the injury of such as reject it, when offered to 
them.” 


E 
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As if for God.] I supply éatg from the former clause. The word you, which is inserted in the 
authorized Vers., has no place in the original. Mark the correspondence in vr. 20, between line 
first and third, aie line second and fourth. 

1 Thess. ii. 13. Word, &c.) Literally ‘‘the word of “the hearing,” translated in Heb. iv. 2, 
aw “the word preached.”” . Chandler and Morus think there is an allusion to Isa. liii. 1, in the Sept. 
Embraced.) ragudaGovres implies simple reception; but ¢g«06s includes the idea of approbation. 
Theophylact explains by -zeocszers. Which also.}] Whitby, following Theodoret, connects the %- 
with S<o3, and not with aéyov, q. d. ‘‘ who worketh.” 

Professor Neander of Berlin, (in his History of the Planting and Progress of the Christian 
Church,*) speaks of St Paul as standing forth pre-eminent, not only from the wide extent of his 
apostolic field of labour, but particularly from the circumstance, that through him especially, the 
fundamental truths of the gospel were unfolded in their lively organic connexion with each other, 
and compacted into one firm system of doctrine ; and also that through him, especially in one point 
of view, the essential features of the gospel, in relation to the nature of man, were brought out into 
the fullest light. He afterwards takes up the question, whether Paul, when he first came to a 
knowledge of the gospel, immediately recognised its independence of the Mosaic law. ‘‘ To ac- 
knowledge this, would perhaps be the most difficult of all, for one who had just broken loose from 
the dogmas of Phariseeism ; as indeed we are elsewhere accustomed to find the gospel intermixed 
with the dogmas of Phariseeism, in those who went over from this party to Chiistianity. Ananias, 
the first teacher of the apostle, was generally respected, even by the Jews, for his legal piety, ( Acts 
xxii. 12:) and was therefore assuredly far from wishing a disruption of the gospel from the Mo- 
saic ceremonial law. And, in general, at the time of Paul’s conversion, this was the prevailing 
tendency among the Christians ; for it was only in consequence of what took place after the martyr- 
dom of Stephen, that new views in this respect began to open by degrees from various quarters. 

‘¢ But we are not entitled to assume, that these first had an influence upon Paul, to determine 
his mode of thinking. We ought rather to believe himself, when he affirms with so much confi- 
dence, that his manner of preaching the gospel was imparted to him, not from any human instruc- 
tion, but only by the communication of the Spirit of Christ. Historical and other circumstances, 
indeed, he might receive through human tradition ; but the Spirit which enlightened him, indepen- 
dently ofall human instruction, guided him in his peculiar understanding, and peculiar development 
of the letter and the materials thus delivered to him. In those who conducted, by degrees, the 
pharisaic judaism over tv Christianity, it might be longer ere the spirit of the gospel had burst the 
shackles of the Pharisaic-Jewish form. But it was otherwise with Paul, in whom Phariseeism had 
declared itself in the sternest opposition to the gospel; and who then, without any such gradual 
transition, by a sudden crisis, had been arrested by the power of the gospel, and from the most 
vehement opposer, transformed into the most zealous confessor of the Christian faith. In him, as 
was natural, the bands of Phariseeism were at once cast loose; in him, opposition to Pharisaic- 
Judaism now took the place of opposition to the gospel. And thus had he, probably from the very 
first, of himself, through the illumination of the Spirit alone, recognized with greater depth and 
greater freedom, the essential features of the gospel, in its relations to Judaism.” 


* See Bibl. Repository for January, 1834. 
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SECTION. IV. 


THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE APOSTOLICAL WRITINGS. 


XXV. (1.) Of the writings of the apostles which have come down 


to us, some were composed, in whole or in part, by express divine 
command. 


REV. i. 19. (Comp. v. 11. and ch. xxii. 18—20.) 


Tecrpov ovy & sides, Write, then, the things which thou hast seen, 
xak o& sial, and the things which are, 
nok ob mennrse yiverbors MET THUT OW and the things which shall be after these. 


1 THESS. iv. 15. 


Tovro yao vuiv rtyouev tv Adyw xveiov, For this we say to you by command of the 
ors nusis of Cares of wregsrcimouevos cig Lord, that we, the living, left till the com- 
Thy Teeovaiay Tov xvelov, ov 4» Pbeow. ing of the Lord shall by no means antici- 
fey TOdS nowendevTas. pate those who are asleep. 


1 TIM. iv. 1. 


To d¢ wrvevpou putas rsyet, Ort Ev votéeo1s Now the Spirit expressly saith, that in latter 
neieols &mwoaTHoOVTa: Tives THS Tiotewc, times some will apostatise from the faith, giv- 
Teoctxovres wuevenos wAcevors xl ide- ing heed to deceiving spirits, and to teach- 
THEA IS DoesoviaY. ings of demons. 


XXVI. (2.) All the writings of the apostles which we possess, were 
composed in virtue of the general commission they had received from 
Christ, to explain the doctrines, and enforce the precepts of his gospel. 


JOHN xx, 31. 
Tatree 08 yivenrros, ive riorevonrs, ots But these things are written, that ye may be- 
"Insovs tori 6 Xeords, 6 vids rov Seov, lieve that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of 
nal ive xiotevovtes Cany txnte tv rp God, and that believing ye may have life 
OVO MTL CYTO. by his name. 


1 JOHN vy. 13. (Comp. ch. i, 1—3.) 


Tavre Zjors Noe vuiv roils xiorevovery These things have I written to you who 
sis 70 bvouee rod viod rov Seov' vx believe on the name of the Son of God, in 
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elONTE, OTs Cay aiaviov exere of wiorev- order that ye may know that ye have eternal 
ovrtes elo TO Gvomee TOU viev Tov Qzov. life, believing on the name of the Son of 
God. 


LEC ORRIN Oe 
Ell ris Ooxei = eoDHTNS sivas 4 wvevaeti- If any one be reputed to be a prophet, or a spi- 
20S, ETiyluwoxETA & yeaDu Uuiv, ors Tov ritual person, let him acknowledge the things 
xvelov sigky gy TOA. which I write to you, that they are the com- 
mandments of the Lord. 


XXVII. (3.) They had the same great objects in view in their 
writings, as in their preaching. 


JUDE ver, 3. 
"Ayarnrol, weéouv orovdjy rowvuevos Beloved, using all diligence to write to you 
yeuQsiy vuly, reel THe xowhs owrnelac, concerning the common salvation, I deemed 
civavyuny toxov yeaa: viv, waoaxan- it needful to write you, exhorting you to 
AavimavyaviCecbe: th amruk reexdobcion contend strenuously for the faith formerly 
Tolg eyiols TioTEl. delivered to the saints. 


HEB. xiii. 22. 
Tlaeanarw 0& vucs, &derQol, avéxecbe Now, I beseech you, brethren, bear with this 
TOU Adyou THs wapaxAnosws’ xal yee word of exhortation; for indeed I have writ- 
01k Bouxtov Eréateinn vuly. ten to you but shortly. 


1 JOHN ii. 1, 26. 
Texvie mov, TavTe yeadu viv, ive wy My little children, these things I write to 
ducetntTs xl eav tis ducety, waea- you, that ye may not sin; yet if any one do 
XANTOY Exoueey Teds Tov waTeen, Inoody sin, we have a Paraclete with the Father, 


Xesoroy dinasoy Jesus Christ, the Righteous One. 

Ver. 26. 
Tatra tyeapa vuiv reel trav rrauvov- ‘These things have I written to you, concern- 
TOY Vues. ing them who seduce you. 


XXVIII. (4.) The writings of the apostles are to be regarded as ex- 
hibiting their oral instructions in a condensed and permanent form, and 
as therefore invested with more extensive and lasting importance. 


EPH. iii. 3—5, 
"Ori xata dronervpiy eyvogict oor to Howthat by revelation,he made known to me 
pevarnoiov, (xabas rpoeyearpa ev crlyw, the mystery, (as I have before written in few 
moos 0 Ovveobs cvaryivionovres vojoxs words, by reading which ye may perceive 
ri ovvedly mov tv 7 evornele rov Xew- my understanding in the mystery of Christ,) 
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TOU") OG ETEcess yevenis ox eyvaelody 
Tols vieis Tay avOowmwr, ws viv admEexa- 
AUPey trois &ylois aémootOAos avTOU nol 
TeoPyress sy wyevmari. 
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which in other generations was not made 
known to the sons of men, as it is now re- 
vealed to his holy apostles Aad prophets, by 
the Spirit. 


> 


1 JOHN ii. 12—14. 


Lead vuiv, rexvila, 

OTs éPewvrat duiv wi dunotio: dim rd 
OvOMee KUTOU. 

yeaPa Uuiv, Tare vss, 

Ott tyvanare Tov ar cboncns” 


be (: ~ / 
YOaDa uely, vexvioxol, 
oy 4, 
OTL VEVINnXATE TOY Tovneoy® 
, © ~ f 
ye“rDy vty, Toole, 
iv; / 
OT6 EYYONATE TOV TTECO 
” ~ 
Evyeala vuiv, rareoss, 
U 4 ~ 
OTs Eyvanate TOV be cbexins. 


"EyouwWe viv, veevioxos, 
Ott boxveol tors, 
e bg ~ ~ » e ~ , 
xl 6 Adyos TOU Seov Ey Vuiv Evel 
\ 
Hob VEVIKYKATE TOY TOUNCOY. 


I write to you, little children! 
because sins are forgiven you through his 


name. 
I write to you, fathers! 


because ye have known him who is from the 
beginning. 

I write to you, young men! 

because ye have overcome the evil one. 

I write to you, young children! 

because ye have known the Father. 

I have written to you, fathers! 

because ye have known him who is from the 
beginning! 

[have written to you, young men! 

because ye are strong, 

and the word of God abideth in you, 

and ye have overcome the evil one. 


2 PET. i. 15. 


Srovodow O¢ xal ExaTots, Exe Vues 
U - 
Meter THY Sumy ELodov, THy TOUTAY fevneeny 


Toreiobcs. 


Therefore I will diligently-endeavour that 
after my departure, ye may have even al- 
ways to make mention of these things. 


XXIX. (5.) They themselves claim the same authority for their 
written, as for their verbal instructions. 


2 PET. iii, 1, 2. 


Tavrny yon, &yenntol, devtégay veiy 
yeuQu eriotoryy, ev ais dieyeiow ua 
iy voromuyocs Thy sirsmowvy dicevoray® 
pnwertay 
In0 Tay aylay TeoP—nyTav, ual THS TAY 


weunoOnvar Tav weoesenuevay 


> ¢ ~ > ~ ~ , 
ATOCTOAMY Nav evTOAHS, Tov Kuetov 
nab LHTAOS. 


This second letter I now write to you, be- 
loved,—in which Jetters I rouse to remem- 
brance your sincere mind, to recollect the 
words before-spoken by the holy prophets, 
and the commandment of us the apostles of 
the Lord and Saviour. 


2 THESS. ii. 15. (comp. 1 Thess. v. 27; 2 Thess. ii. 2.) 


Ee ovy, @oEAQol, aTyxere, noel panes 
Tas wapaoooss, as edsdexOnre, ere die 


Aoyou sire OF ELOTOAHS Nav. 


Well, then, brethren, stand-firm, and hold 
fast the delivered-instructions which ye have 
been taught, whether by our word, or by our 
letter. 
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2 THESS. iii. 14. 


Ei 0¢ tis oby Uranover TH Adyw Huov But if any one obey not our word by this 
ie THs ewloTOAs, ToUTOY onusiovabs, xxi letter, that person mark, and mix-not-in- 
Len ovveeverelyyvabs evt@, lye tvteary. company with him, that he may be ashamed. 


XXX. (6.) Lf, in the course of their writings, they seem to enounce 
any opinion as being merely their own private judgment, these very 
exceptions imply, that they intend the rest of their instructions to be 
received as the words of God. 


1 COR. vii. 10, 12, 25. 
Tots Of yeyeunndss raoayytrrw, ovx Now those who have married I charge, yet 
#y0, GAA 6 xUELOS. not I, but the Lord. 
V Cr. he, 
Tots Of Aoirols ya Atyo, ody o xUeI05. But to the rest I speak, not the Lord. 


Ver. 25. 
Ilegi 62 trav waedevay éxitaeyyy xveiov Now concerning unmarried-persons, I have 
ox exo” yuauny 08 Sidaus, ws HaAenuévos no commandment of the Lord; but I give 
UO xvelov TioTOs Elves. judgment, as having obtained mercy of the 
Lord to be faithful. ; 
2 COR. xi. 17. 


"O AaMAw, OD AnAw neta xveiov, AA o¢ What I speak, I speak not according to the 
ev &QDoosvun, gy tavty TH vrostaoss THs Lord; but as if in foolishness, in this confi- 
KOU NTEONS» dence of boasting. 


XXXI. (7) The writings of the apostles were received by the 
Christians to whom they were first addressed, as of equal authority 
with their preaching, and produced among them similar effects. 


ACTS xv. 19, 20, 28, 31. 
Ais tye xelva wh Teegevoxrsiv tois xd Wherefore my opinion is, that we ought not 
ray ebvav éxioreéQovow éxl rév Sedy' to disturb those who from-among the Gen- 
AANA értoteinas adtois Tov arixecbas, tiles are turned to God; but that we should 
ie ALD enjoin-them-by-writing to abstain, &c. 


Ver.’ 28. 
Hooge yao TO ayia mvevmari nol HLir, For it hath seemed good to the Holy Spirit 


pendey wrzov exrridecbees vuiv Beeos, rAqy and to us, to impose upon you no further bur- 
TOY Ewdvaynes TOUTHY. den besides these necessary things. 


Ver. 31. 
"Avaryvoures 06, éxctensoy ex) rn m®ooe- And when they had read the letter, they re- 
HA GOEL. joiced for the consolation. 
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ACTS xvi. 4. 


e / 
Qs 08 OtexropedovTa Tas eALIS, Taeed/= 
D > ~ , \ 06 \ 
ovy avtois PurAcoosiy TH VOYMATH, TH 
HEnplueyee UTO TaY arOGTOAMY nol THY 


loud , ~ 2 ¢ , 
Foevoutecay Tay ev Ieeovanrnu. 


2 COR. 


ee! e \ 
Batra yee ort 4 exiotory éxcivy, ci xal 


\ os 5) Ve € Oe wig ~ A 

%e0s Weuv, sAumrnosy vies’ Noy xoiow, 
¥ ivJ 2 / rN | Lv; s / 

Ovux OTs cAvarnents, aAn’ ore EAvandnre 
eis west eevorey’ éhurHonte yao nate Seon, 
y \ ~ > ~ ¢ 
iva év pondevd Cnmimdyre 2S yuav. “H 
yee note Seov Avan, x T. A. 


And as they passed through the cities, they 
delivered to them the ordinances to be ob- 
served, which were decreed by the apostles 
and presbyters that were in Jerusalem. 


vii. 8, 9, 10, 

For I perceive that that letter did grieve you, 
though but for an hour. Now I rejoice, 
not that ye were grieved, but that ye were 
grieved unto repentance: for ye were grieved 
according to God, that in nothing might ye 


be injured by us. For the grief according 
to God, &c. 


2 THESS. ii. 2. 


we ‘ \ / 5 ~ c ~ . A 
Els to won taxéos oarcvdguas vcs dro 
~ \ , ~ , 4 fy 
TOU vods, eyte Seoetobas weqre Oi wvev- 
ty ie 
Matos, uATs Oi Adyou, wente OF esri0- 
ad ¢ C ~ ¢ ov Set G 
TOANS ag OL Huov, OS OTL eveaTHxED H 
4 ‘ ~ ~ 
nso Tov XeroTov. 


‘That ye be not quickly moved from your 
opinion, nor be agitated, neither by spirit, 
nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as if 
the day of Christ were at hand. 


XXXII. (8.) There is strong presumptive evidence that, from the 
first, the apostolic writings in the New Testament were held equally 
sacred with those of the old; and, like them, authoritatively cited as the 


word of God. 


2 PET. iii, 15, 16. 


~ if € ~ f 
Kel riy Tov xveiov nav manpodugeicey, 
coruoiay nrysiabs xeboc nel 6 ayamrntos 
€ ~ ~ \ ~ 
nuav a&osraQos Ilavaos, xara Tyy adTo 
~ / y € ~ € Da ae 
dobcicny coPiav eyeuper viv, Os nol Ev 
Thoeks Tels ¢WioTOAais, AwAgY Ev av- 
ne , ° ie 
Tois weol TovTHy, Ev obs gore dvaoventa 
~ \ / 
Tivo, & ol edsis nol cotynolntoL aTeE- 
~ « \ \ X \ ‘ 
Crovaty, og wal Tes Aolwas YexPas, Tos 


\ 7 e ~ > , 
Thy loley auUTOY arOASOD. 


And the long-suffering of our Lord account 
salvation. As also our beloved brother Paul, 
according to the wisdom given to him, hath 
written to you,—as indeed in all Avs epis- 
tles speaking concerning these things, 
among which are some things hard-to-be- 
understood, which the untaught and unsettled 
torture, as indeed they do the other scrip- 
tures, to their own destruction. 


JAMES iv. 5. 


~ “ee i 
"H doxsize, Ors xevas 4 yeaPy Aeyet, 
~ ~ 1 ~ 
Tleds Pbovoy érimobsi TO rustum 6 xeTH- 


HNO EV Neely ; 


Do ye think that the scripture saith in vain, 
“The spirit which dwelleth in us lusteth 
against envy.” 


Compared with Galat. v. 17, 19, 21. 


H yee octeS exidupci xara tod wvev- 


A-WA ~ ree 
MOTOS, TO OF TUEV MH KTH THS CLLKOS. 


Vor the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and 
the spirit against the flesh. 


Verio, 2h. 


Daven OF Gots TH Loy THs condos 
e } 


erive ioTh wwe we + DOOV0 


Now the works of the fiesh are manifest, 


which are...... Envyings. 
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JAMES ii. 8. 


Ei pevtos vowov teasite Baoirinov, xat& If indeed ye fulfil the royal law according 
Thy yeuOyv' edyumnosts tov xAnciov tothat scripture, “ ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
JOU WS GEMUTOV, KHAUS FosEITE. bour as thyself,’ ye do well. 


Compare Matt. xxii. 39. 


Avyarnotis tov TAnslov cov ws oenvrdv. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 


NOTES TO SECTION IV. 


Tire reader will bear in mind, that the genuineness and integrity of the writings of the apostles 
was assumed in the outset. 

‘“The substance or matter of their instructions was communicated to the apostles, if not at the 
moment when they were speaking or writing, yet previously, either by Christ during his abode 
with them on earth, or by the Spirit of God. Moreover, this perpetual Coadjutor exercised a con- 
stant superintendence over all their communications, both oral and written; and where anything 
had escaped their memory, recalled it, John xiv. 26; and when there was ignorance or error in 
their views, afforded them the necessary instruction, John xiv. 26; xvi. 13: thus preventing the 
omission of any thing which the Spirit of God would have them communicate, and guarding them 
effectually against imperfect or erroneous exhibitions of those truths which they had received from 
the Lord, whereby the credibility and the divine authority of their instructions generally would 
have been rendered doubtful. An instance of an apostle’s uttering a truth which he did not com- 
prehend, (1 Pet. i. 10—12), under the guidance of the Spirit, eccurs in Acts ii. 39. For in this 
passage, by ‘ those afar off,’ to whom belonged the promise which was to be fulfilled through 
Christ Jesus, the Spirit evidently intended the Gentiles; but it was not till some time after this, 
that Peter became fully convinced ( Acts x.) that the Gentiles were to be partakers of the blessings 
of the gospel. See Bengelii Gnomon. in loc., and comp. Heinrichs on the Acts, tom. i. p. 125. 
As the apostles were to be infallible teachers, and their instructions to be received as coming from 
God, (1 Thess. ii. 13; iv. 8.), to insure perfect accuracy to their communications, this superin- 
tending influence of the Spirit might be necessary, even when they were inculcating doctrines 
which had been revealed to them at a former period, or which they had learned in some other 
way. This is evident from the example of those Tyrian prophets, mentioned Acts xxi. 4. The 
advice which they, 3: rod avejuares, through the Spirit, gave to the apostle Paul, namely, that he 
should not go up to Jerusalem, did indeed involve some truth, viz., that imprisonment awaited 
him there. Acts xx. 23; xxi. 11. But this truth, which they had received from divine revela- 
tion, they distorted by combining with it their own wishes and counsels. Their advice contradicted 
what Paul declares concerning himself, that he went up to Jerusalem, being constrained by the 
Spirit to do it, ‘bound in spirit,’ q. d. I am compelled by the Spirit, and, as it were, held in 
chains, so that I cannot avoid going to Jerusalem. * 

‘‘ These Tyrian prophets were persons to whom God now and then revealed something, but who 
did not enjoy the constant guidance and teaching of the Spirit of God; they were such persons as 
Paul mentions, 1 Cor. xiv. 29, 30; comp. xii. 10. From the danger of thus adulterating the reve- 
lations which they received from God, the apostles were preserved by the Spirit of God, their 
inseparable assistant. This Spirit, for instance, prevented them from using expressions suggested 
by the additions which their reasoning might make to the revelations they received from God. He 
excited in them a suspicion of all such ideas as originated from themselves, and thus led them to 
select other expressions which, whilst they accorded with their own ideas and habits of expression, 
harmonized perfectly with the truth, and purposes of the Divine Spirit. In this way it may be 
seen that, while the Spirit of God prevented any false propositions or expressions from escaping the 


* See Kypke Observ. Sacr. in loco. Morus, in his work on the Acts, (edit. Dindorf, p. 250.) thinks Paul is to be understood 
thus : “That he ought to prepare his mind to encounter difficulties, but not through fear of those difficulties, to avoid the place.” 
Hess again limits the advice of the Tyrian prophets to a mere delay of Panl’s journey. Hist. of the Apostles of Jesus,’vol. ii. p. 3&6, 
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apostles, opportunity was afforded, even in the communication of truths immediately inspired, for 
each apostle to manifest that peculiarity of thought and expression by which he was distinguished 
from the others. Certain it is, that as far as the credibility of the apostolical instructions is con- 
cerned, it isa matter of perfect indifference, whether we believe that the Spirit of God suggested 
the very words in which those instructions were uttered or written; or whether the Spirit only 
guided and aided them, from time to time, so far as was necessary. ‘The former supposition, how- 
ever, does not seem to comport with the diversity of style and arrangement in the apostolical writ- 
ings.” Storr and Flatt’s Theology. 

In Storr’s dissertation “‘ On the Miraculous Spiritual Gifts of the Corinthians,” it is remarked, 
that the gift of discerning spirits, mentioned in 1 Cor. xiv. 29; xii. 10, consisted in an ability to 
discover whether the prophets, in their oral instructions, adhered strictly to the revelations they 
had received, or whether they mingled with them something inconsistent with the intentions of the 
Spirit that had given them the revelations, and who was now active in the minds of the discerners, 
or the discriminators of real revelations. Thus the discerner discriminated among the gifts of the 
prophets, what was really prophecy, from what was a human addition. In this manner, by means 
of the discerning of spirits, whatever God revealed to a prophet of this class, became exactly 
known. From these prophets, the apostles were distinguished by the possession of many spiritual 
gifts united, (1 Cor. xiv. 16,) and by their infallibility in the exhibition of the views which were 
given them, 


Proper. XXV.—1 Thess. iv. 15. By command.| Benson compares the phraseology in 1 Kings 
xiii, 17, 18; xx. 35. St Chrysostom says, “‘ he expressly (juréis) heard from the Master.” We, the 
living | 2. e. such of us as may be alive. Had he not used ambiguous language like this, they might 
have put the day of the Lord far from them; his object was to shroud the period in mystery. 

1 Tim. iv. 1.] Unless there be a reference to some Old Testament prophecy, this language seems 
to intimate, that here was an immediate revelation communicated to St Paul, for the purpose of 
being imparted to Timothy by letter. Comp. iii. 14,15; and see Macknight. Latter times. | i. e. 
the period of the gospel dispensation. Decewing spirits.| Literally spirits-deceivers,'zrdévos being 
a substantive used adjectively. Matt. xxvii. 63; 2 Cor. vi. 8; 2 John v. 7; 1 Johniv. 1. Some 
MSS. have saévys. Teachings of demons.| 1 prefer leaving this in the obscurity of the original. 
Mede, Bishop Newton, Macknight, and Parkhurst, understand it to mean doctrines concerning 
demons or Gdemon-gods, i. e. the souls of the dead, canonized as they are by the church of Rome, 
See Macknight’s Note and Prel. Ess. iv. 24. Epiphanius, in quoting this passage, adds, ‘ For 
they will be worshippers of the dead, as in Israel also they worshipped ;”’ which is likewise found in 
an ancient MS. Theodoret, however, explains the phrase of ‘‘ doctrines taught by diabolical in- 
fluence ;”’ Schleusner, of “‘ false, impious, and most pestiferous doctrines,’’ 


Pror. XX VI.] Comp. Prop. IX, et seq. 

John xx. 31. Life.] Some MSS. and Verss. add éséyoy, everlasting, but it is manifestly borrowed 
from a parallel passage. 

1 John v. 13. Believing.| I follow the reading of Grotius and Griesbach. The Vulgate omits 
the clause altogether. If we read, with the English Vers., ‘‘that ye may believe,” it must be un- 
derstood to imply, ‘‘continue to believe.” 

1 Cor, xiv. 37. Be reputed. | doze’, here and elsewhere, is more than a mere expletive ; it denotes 
really to be, or to have the character of being. See on Gal. ii. 65 1 Cor. vii. 40. 4 spiritual per- 
son.| i.e. endowed with some spiritual gift, in addition to prophecy, such as the discerning of 
spirits, or the word of knowledge. 


Pror. XX VII.—Jude vr. 3. Using all diligence.| Literally, making all haste. Comp. 2 Pet. i. 
10, 15. Contend strenuously.| The phrase may be resolved into dyoviSerbes tal 7% ziove. In Eccle- 
siasticus iv. 28, we find, d&ywviccs weet ris &Anbeias, x. +. a. Strive for the truth upon the earth, and 
the Lord shall fight for thee. The allusion is to the eager struggles for victory in the Olympic 
games. Formerly.) #zxaz occurs in this sense in vr. 5, and in 1 Pet. iii. 20: but Beza and others 
understand it to mean once for all; Schleusner, omnino, perfecté. 

Heb. xiii. 22. I have written.| It is part of the verb émioriaaw, to write or send a letter, whence 
txio'ror, an epistle. Shortly.| Some apply this to the hortatory portion of the epistle ; but perhaps 
‘¢ he means to say, he had written briefly, considering the importance and difficulty of the subject 
of which he treated.”” Stuart on the Hebrews. 

1 John ii. 1, 26. Paraclete.] See the note under Prop. X. Seduce you.] 7. e. Who endeavour, 
though perhaps unsuccessfully, to seduce you. 
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Prop. XX VIII.— Eph. iii. 3—5.] It is a quaint conceit of a Nonconformist Divine (Goodwin, ) 
that the apostle thus commends his epistle, to show the Ephesians that they would thereby be com- 
pensated for the curious books they had destroyed on becoming Christians. | Made known.) Gries- 
bach and Schleusner read iyveeicbn, as found in some MSS., Verss., and Fathers ; but Koppe pre- 
fers the common reading, as the more difficult. As I have before, &c.] Wetstein proposed this paren- 
thesis, and was followed by Griesbach and Koppe. 

1 John ii, 12—14.] For some speculations, more ingenious than solid, upon this and other parts 
of John’s epistles, see Taylor’s Fragments to Calmet’s Dictionary, No. 621. Tittle children. | 
Beza thinks this a general appellation intended for all Christians, which is indeed the meaning of 
the term in other parts of this epistle. Others think it synonymous with za:di«, in verse 13, in 
which case the apostle twice addresses the three classes of persons, children, young men, and 
fathers. Him who is from the beginning.] i, e. Christ. Macknight translates, ‘“‘ ye have known 
him from the beginning.” I write to you, young children,| The Syr., several copies of the 
Vulg., and certain MSS., have tyea)«, I have written; which, on the supposition of the three 
classes of characters being twice addressed, would be a preferable reading. 

2 Pet. i. 15. Therefore.] See Macknight’s Prel. Essay, iv. 106. Diligently-endeavour.) Comp. 
vr. 10, and Jude vr. 3. Ye may have.| "Eye, for dévecobes, to be able, as Matt. xviii. 25; Luke 
vii. 41; Mark xiv. 8. To make mention.] The authorized Vers. and Macknight render this, ‘‘ to 
have in remembrance ;”’ but in no Greek writer has the phrase ever that sense. See Raphelius’s 
quotations. The apostle, knowing he was soon to die, (vr. 14.) hastened to write this epistle, as a 
record for their future use. 


Prop. X XIX. ] ‘‘ No reason can be assigned why, as soon as the apostles began to write, they should 
immediately lose all that knowledge which they had previously acquired from the instructions of 
Christ; or why the Spirit, their constant guide, who at all other times assisted them in the dis- 
charge of their official duties, should withdraw from them his aid, the moment they began to 
write.”’ Storr. 

2 Pet. iii. 1, 2.| He classes together, as of equal authority, the writings of the prophets and the 
apostles. Comp. chap. i. 15; iii. 13, 16; Eph. ii. 20. 

2 Thess. iii. 14.) Some translate, ‘“‘ note that man to me by letter ;” but see Benson on the 
passage. 


Prorv. XXX.] I have said, ‘‘ seem to enounce,’’ because it is the opinion of many able commen- 
tators, that in the passages here quoted, and in similar declarations, the apostle merely distinguishes 
between what had been before taught directly by Christ, and what he himself was then prompted 
to suggest; but he does not mean to deny the inspiration of the latter. See the very ingenious 
note of Macknight on ] Cor. vii. 10; but comp. vr. 6; 2 Cor. viii. 8, 10, &c. 

2 Cor. xi. 17.] Here it is not unlikely that the apostle is speaking ironically, (as in the fol- 
lowing verses) ; or that it was language used of him by his enemies. 


Prop. XXXI.—<Acts xv. 19, 20, 28, 31.} It is true, that the elders and church of Jerusalem 
were conjoined in this letter with the apostles ; but that was on account of the peculiar nature of the 
subject, and the differences of sentiment which at first existed regarding it. The opinion of the 
whole church at Jerusalem in favour of the proposed measure towards the Gentiles, was well fitted 
to disarm the prejudices of Jewish converts elsewhere. Or, if we admit of any authority in this 
church over others, the foundation of that authority was in the apostles, who presided in it. See 
Mosheim de rebus Christian. Secul. i. § 48. Enjoin-by-writing.] Such is a common meaning of 
taioriAdw. Xenoph. Hist. Gr. III. 1. 1. #lian Var. Hist. I]. 5. Suidas explains taiecéareras, by 
ivertanérat, ‘‘commands;” and that indeed seems to be a prevalent sense in classic Greek. 

2 Cor. vii. 8—10.] Rosenmueller, and others, take zar& Ses to denote the agent, or author of the 
grief, viz., God; but, as in vr. 8, Paul speaks of himself as the author of their grief, Storr under- 
stands him to mean, that he, acting under a divine impulse, (auctore Deo, ) had occasioned their 
sorrow, by means of his former letter. Some might bring, in proof of Prop. XX XI., the passage 
in 2 Cor. x. 10, 11, “‘ his letters are weighty and powerful;” but Paul seems to be there quoting 
the sarcastic language of an adversary. 

2 Thess. ii. 2, Moved from your opinion.] viz., Concerning (dre) the coming of Christ, ver. 1. 
The phrase is rather obscure; by some it is rendered “‘ tossed in mind.” Spirit.) i. e. By a pre- 
tender to spiritual gifts. 


Prov, XXXII.—2 Pet. iii. 15, 16.] This is not a quotation, but only a reference to some part of 
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Paul’s writings. Wisdom given.] This is by most commentators allowed to denote “inspiration.” To 
you.| Asa distinction is drawn between what Paul wrote to these Christians of Asia Minor and his 
other epistles, and as there is no epistle of hisaddressed to all the Christians of Asia Minor, (like those 
of Peter, ) it seems evident that his epistles addressed to particular churches in that province, such as 
Galatia, Ephesus, &c., were designed for general circulation, since Peter supposes them to be per- 
fectly well known throughout the whole country. Among which.] ty sis, and not éy wis. Such is 
the reading of the great majority of MSS.; and it therefore refers to the subjects themselves, and 
not to Paul’s epistles, unless with some we understand yeenpeor, or a masculine or neuter noun of 
similar import. Untaught and unsettled.] Schleusner renders éuebis, by impious, perverse ; Estius 
and Macknight by indocile, unteachable. Tittman, on the Synonyms of the New Testament, 
(Inng. edit. vol. i., p. 183,) says, ‘“‘ The guaéig are those who have not learned that which they 
might and ought to have learned, who have not had proper instruction and discipline. “Xenoph. 
Memorab. LV. 1. 4. rasdevbivras zat poclovras—drasdticovs wei &mobeis. They are, therefore, the un- 
tutored ; but the d&ecjexro are they who have learned, but have not been adequately taught and 
confirmed, who yet need definite religious knowledge. It were scarcely necessary to notice this, 
but that interpreters have endeavoured to attach to the word zuaOys the idea of perversity and im- 
piety, with the view, probably, to justify the further affirmation of Peter, that they pervert the 
difficult passages of Paul’s writings to their destruction. But what then should we say of the 
éariesxzos, Unless we suppose that these also bear the blame of their own infirmity? For the éad- 
auc, destruction, is not the penalty of crime, but the evil which arises spontaneously from ignorance, 
although that ignorance be blameless. They render ép«6us, indocile; but they could not easily jus- 
tify this rendering, “‘ unwilling to be taught.” Scriptures.| Here, by an inspired apostle, all the 
epistles of Paul are classed along with the sacred writings of the Jews, the inspiration of which this 
same apostle affirms in 2 Pet. i. 20,21. It is impossible to resist the inference that the same 
divine authority belonged, in Peter's judgment, to his own writings, and to those of his brother- 
apostles. Comp. Grotius in loc., and 2 Pet. i. 12—15; iii. 1, 2. 

Jam. iv. 5. Comp. with Gal. v. 17,19, 21.] It is with considerable hesitation that I propose 
this view of the passage in James, respecting which, one of the latest commentators, (Gebser ueber 
Jakobus., Berlin, 1828, ) mentions, that a learned friend of his had written him, that, in endeavouring 
to ascertain the meaning, he was reduced to absolute despair of success. It does appear to me, that 
the previous context, down from chap. iii. 13, bears a much stronger resemblance to the end of the 
5th chapter of the epistle to the Galatians, than to any part of the Old Testament ; and it would be 
harsh to suppose, that ‘“‘ the Scripture,” in vr. 5, refers to the quotation from Proverbs, in vr. 6. 
In considering ézirob:i gs, in Jam. iv. 5, as being equivalent to the érSups xare of Gal. v. 17, 
I follow Wahl, Schleusner, and Pott, who explains both phrases by contra aliquid pug- 
nare, 1. q. cvrixtiobect, tvaveioy tives. Hesych. That it is the passage in Galatians, to which James 
refers as ‘‘ the scripture,” is the opinion of Storr, in his Dissert. on the Catholic Epistles, sect. iii. 
note 48. Comp. Pott. Epist. Cathol. Fascic. i. Excursus iii. p. 247—270. Flatt Spicilegium Ob- 
ser. in Epist. Jacobi, Tubingen, 1806. These views, however, have been opposed by Winer, 
one of the most eminent living philologists of Germany, in a special Program. Macknight thinks 
‘the allusion may be to Rom. viii. 7: ‘‘ And by calling these words Scripture, he hath, like Peter, 
2 Eph. iii. 16, testified that Paul wrote his epistles by inspiration.” 

Jam. ii. 8. Comp. with Matt. xxii. 39.] Though this command does occur in the Old Testament 
also, yet from the circumstance of its being here called the royal law, the reference seems rather 
to its having been declared by Christ the King, to form the great commandment of the second 
table. Comp. Matt. xxii. 36—40; Rom. xiii.8,9; Gal. v.14, 1 Tim.i.5. Some commenta- 
tors, however, (including Gebser,) understand Baoiaszcy in the sense of excellent. 

In addition to these supposed quotations from the earlier apostolical writings, Storr compares 


Jam. i. 22, with Matt. vii. 21, et seq. 
Jam. ii. 14, with Matt. xxv. 34—end. 
Jam. iii. 11, 12, with Matt. vii. 16, &c. 
Jam. v. 10, with Matt. v. 12. 

Jam. v. 12, with Matt. v. 34--37. 


See Storr’s Opusc. Acad. ii. p. 25. But as James in none of those places makes mention of “ ihe 
Scripture,’”’ he may be considered as merely bringing in his own recollections of the instructions of 
his Lord. Comp. Prop. XXXVII. and XLII. 
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SECTION V. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE WRITINGS OF MARK AND LUKE. 


The only writings in the New Testament, upon which the previous 
arguments do not directly bear, are the Gospels of Mark and Luke, 
with the continuation of the latter in the Acts of the Apostles. These 
writings consist entirely of a narrative of facts; and it was assumed in 
the outset, that their statements are historically true, and entitled to 
our belief and confidence. But, moreover, though the authors were 
not of the rank of apostles, a variety of circumstances combine to prove 
‘hat no less authority than apostolic attaches to their writings. 


(A.) THE GOSPEL OF MARK. 


XXXII. (1.) Mark, or John-Mark, was the son of one of the most 
eminent members of the primitive church of Jerusalem—the nephew of 
the apostle Barnabas—and the pupil of the apostle Peter. 


ACTS xii. 12. 


Svvidov ve yrbev exl tryy oinicey Maeies And when he (Peter) had considered, he 
tis enteos Iwevvov, tov éxinerovmévov came to the house of Mary, the mother of 
Maexov, ov gouv ixevol cvynbeoiopevor, John, surnamed Mark, where were many 
rol TeOTEVXOMEVOl- assembled together, and praying. 


COLOS. iv. 10. 


“Aowa Cera: vcs Agiotaeyos 6 ovvesx- Aristarchus, my fellow-prisoner, saluteth you, 


partes mov, xal Medoxos 6 aévefios and Mark, Barnabas’ sister’s son, concern- 
BocguaCe, weet ov cadets evtonas (gay ing whom ye received orders; if he come to 


Zrby wees veects, OeZaabe avrdv.) you, receive him. 

1 PET, v. 13. 
Aowalerar vuds 4 tv BaCuvawy ovve- ‘The church which is in Babylon, jointly 
nnexth, worl Metonos 6 vids mov. elected with you, saluteth you, and so doth 


Marcus, my son. 


XXXIV. (2.) To his uncle Barnabas and the apostle Paul, he 
acted in the capacity of a companion in travel, and fellow-labourer in 


the spread of the gospel, proving himself a useful and esteemed servant 
of Christ. 


- 
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ACTS xii. 25.. Comp. xi. 29, 30. 


BapuecCos de xual Savaos vxtoreepav eZ And Barnabas and Saul, having accomplish- 
‘Tevovounnu, mrnehouvres tiv dicexoviav, ed the service, returned from Jerusalem, 
oun macanracovres xal Iacvyny, tov éxi- bringing along with them also John, sur- 
narndivra Meexor. named Mark. 


ACTS xiii. 5. 
Eiyoy O¢ xeel lacvyny vangetny. And they had also John for their assistant. 


‘ACTS xv. 37, 39. 


Baguacas de Movacvcnro ovuraeaere- And Barnabas proposed to take along with 
Ceiy tov Iadvuny tov xarovgesvoy Mae- them John, called Mark. 
x0Y. 


Ver. 39. 


Tov te BaogvaCuv mwaearncdvre tov And Barnabas taking Mark, sailed for Cy- 
Méoxov, txmarsvocs cic Kureov. prus. 


Poa i si ea nara dlc 


Meexov caivanrnabav dys mete oeavtov' ‘Take Mark and bring him with thee; for he 
ors yoo (uot eVxenatos Eis Osoexovicey. is very useful to me in the ministry. 


PHILEMON ver. 23. Comp. Col. iv. 10, above. 


‘Aowe Ceral oc Meoxos- Mark* saluteth thee. 


XXXV. (3.) While from his family-connexions and official employ- 
ments, he enjoyed ample opportunities of being fully instructed in the 
facts which he was called to record, it is the concurrent testimony of 
Christian antiquity, that Mark wrote his gospel under the special sanc- 
tion of his instructor, the apostle Peter, whose approbation invests it 
with apostolic authority. 


(z) PAPIAS in Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iii, 39. 


Maexos eouenvevtns Ilereov yevomsevos, Mark, being the interpreter of Peter, wrote 

Gace epounieovevaey, axpious eyearpe évos exactly whatever he recollected; of this one 

ETOMILTO TeOVOIeY, TOY mendey av nxouge thing he was careful,—neither to omit any 

wooenrmey, n pevonabos Ti ev LUTOLS thing he had heard, nor to insert any thing 
that was false. 


I. (@) JUSTIN MARTYR in Dialog. cum Trypho. 


Kas ro screw meravomcexever aevtov And when it is said that he (Christ) deno- 
Ilereov Eve tov amocrorwy, xoel yeyoo- minated one of the apostles Peter, and when 
Qbar ev rots Arromynovenwacw AY- this is recorded in His Memorabilia, &c. 
TOY, #7. As (See note.) 


* He is classed with other ovvepyol, or fellowtworkers, 
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(y) IREN ASUS adversus Hereses, iii. 1, 1. 


Maexos adnrys xoes converts Tereov, 
xk autos TH Uo IIsteov xnpvocomevae 
eyyenPas nusy mapeduxs. 


Mark was the disciple and interpreter of 
Peter, and has himself transmitted to us in 
writing the things which Peter preached. 


(3) TERTULLIAN advers. Marcion. iv. cap. 2. and cap. 5. 


Constituimus in primis, evangelicum 
instrumentum apostolos auctores ha- 
bere, quibus hoc munus_ evangelii 
promulgandi ab ipso Domino sit im- 
positum; si et apostolicos, non tamen 
solos, sed cum apostolis, et post apos- 
tolos; quoniam predicatio discipulo- 
rum suspecta fieri posset de gloriz 
studio, si non assistat illi auctoritas 
magistrorum, imo Christi, que magis- 
tros apostolos fecit. Denique nobis 
fidem ex apostolis Johannes et Mat- 
thus insinuant, ex apostolicis Lucas 
et Marcus instaurant. (Cap. ii.) Licet 
et Marcus quod edidit, Petri affirme- 
tur, cujus interpres Marcus, (Cap. v.)* 


(:) JEROME in 


Sed et evangelium juxta Marcum qui 
auditor Petri et interpres fuit, Petri 
dicitur. 


In the first place, I consider it as estab- 
lished, that the productions termed gospels, 
were written by the apostles, to whom the 
Lord himself commanded this charge of 
promulgating the gospel; but if companions 
of the apostles (apostolic men) were also 
concerned in them, they, nevertheless, did 
not act alone, but in conjunction with the 
apostles, and following them as guides ; 
because the publications of the disciples 
of the apostles might be exposed to the 
imputation of ambitious views, if the au- 
thority of their instructors, yea, even that 
of Christ himself, which made their instruc- 
tors apostles, did not support them. In a 
word, among the apostles, Johnand Matthew 
teach us the faith; among apostolical men, 
Luke and Mark confirm it. ‘Though that 
which Mark published, may likewise be said 
to be Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was. 


Catal. Script. cap. viii. 


But the gospel according to Mark, who was 
the hearer and interpreter of Peter, is also 
called the Gospel of Peter. 


XXXVI. (4) The above-mentioned ecclesiastical tradition regard- 
ing the apostle Peter’s sanction of the Gospel of Mark, is confirmed by 


internal evidences. 


MARK i. 1, 4. 


Aexy) Tov evayyealov "Inaod Xesorov, 


viov rou cov. 


’ ~ / 
"Eyiveto loavuns Rawrilay ev TH eonua, 
nak unevoouy Barticna ustavolas is 


ADeolv epoetiay. 


The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
Son of God. 


Ver. 4. 


Thus came John baptizing in the desert, 
and publishing the baptism of repentance, 
in order to the remission of sins. 


* 'The rest of this passage will be found below under Prop, XLI, 
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Comp. with Acts i. 21, 22. 


Adi ody tov ovucabovtav nuiv &ydeav ev It is necessary, therefore, that of the men 

xavrh xeovm, vy @ eioHAbe nol egmrdev who have associated with us during all the 

iQ? yds 6 Kugsos “Inoots, &eSemevos time that the Lord Jesus was going in and 

ard tov Barriouetos lwauvvov, x. t A. Coming out among us, beginning from the 
baptism of John, &c. 


MARK i. 36. 


Kel xaredlatcev adros 0 Silvey xxl of And Simon, and they who were with him, 


(eT aUToDd. went in quest of him. 


MARK xvi. 7. 


"AAD vmeyere, cimates tois woednrais But go, say to his disciples, and to Peter, 
avrov, xol TH Ilérew, ors Tooays: vueds that he is going before you into Galilee ; 
cic THy Vaenrsrocion’ éxet avtoy decode, there shall ye see him, as he said to you. 


\ oe ®e « 
xoedas elrev vuty. 


XXXVII. (5.) The apostle Paul mentions, as a known command of 
Christ, a precept, which is to be found no where but in the Gospel of 
Mark. 


1 COR. vii. 10. (See in Prop. XXX.) 


Lovet cbre dvdeos w%} xacso Ogres. Let not a wife separate from her liusband. 


Comp. with Mark x. 12. 


"Edy yuu) &rorvey tov dvdee avryc, Ifa wife divorce her husband, and be mar- 
ak yeUNIN AAW, MOlIKyaT He ried to another, she committeth adultery, 


(B.) LUKE’S GOSPEL, AND ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


XXXVIIL. (1.) The facts recorded in his gospel, and in the jirst 
part of the Acts, Luke had opportunities of learning from Christ's 
apostles; and of the scenes described in the second part of the Acts, he 
was himself an eye-witness. 


ACTS: xxi. 17, 18. 
Vevopedvav 08 Quay sic “Iseodavgece, cec- And when we arrived at Jerusalem, joyfully 
pedvag SdsEavTo gucdis of dderAQol. Tx d2 did the brethren receive us, And the next 
riovon siones 6 Ilavaog ody yuiv xeos day Paul went in with us to James; and all 
"laxabcov' reves te woeeyevovto of the presbyters were present. 


! 
TOcaeuTEvot. 
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LUKE i. 1—4. 


"Exreidgree rorrol ereysionoay dvarak- 
ccobas Sinynow reel THY TeTAnooPoey- 
Mevay ey giv moayuertov, xados 
wapeoocay nuiv of ax aeons autorres 
nol varnoéTar yevomsvor Tov Adyou" 
doge xamol, raenxorovdnnots dvabey 
meow adxoieas, xabstng cor youre, 
neartiors OsoQirs, “Iva txiyyos reel 


ay xatnxnbns Adyayv TYv doDanrsiay. 


Seeing that many have undertaken to com- 
pose a narrative of the facts which are fully 
established among us, even as they delivered 
them to us, who were, from the beginning, 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word; I, 
likewise, having accurately traced all things 
from the first, have thought fit to write a 
particular account to thee, most noble 
Theophilus, that thou mayest know the cer- 
tainty of those matters in which thou hast 
been instructed. 


Comp. with Acts i. 1. 


A A ~ , > / 
Tov wey Teatov Aoyou exoinoeuenv reel 
/ > ios ~ 
TavTay, & OeoPinrs, av yo<ero o Inaovs 


~ \ td 
mosky Te xb OLdkoxeLy, % T. A. 


The former history, Theophilus, I composed 
regarding all things which Jesus began both 
to do and to teach, &c. 


ACTS xvi. 10. 


¢ eed mm 

Os 08 To dou cider, evbéws eCntyoamey 
= \ 

Zendeiv eis ryv Maxedoviav, cvmeieal- 
e / c ~ c / 

OVTES, OTL TeooxExANTAL Huds 6 Kuosog 

> if. > / 

svayysrionabos euros. 


And after he had seen this vision, we im- 
mediately endeavoured to go forth into 
Macedonia, concluding that the Lord called 
us to publish the good-news to them- 


XX XIX. (2.) He was, moreover, a preacher of the truth; and if, as 
some suppose, the same with Lucius the Cyrenian, he was an inspired 


«< prophet.” 


ACTS xvi. 13,17. 
Tn te nusoe trav casarav senrdouey 
tZa Tis WoAEwS Teepe ToTAmoy, ov évo- 
pelceTo weoreuxy sivoes, noel nxadionyTes 
2 ~ ~ / 
eAaAouuEy Tals ovvEeAbovocis yuvalci. 


Comp. vr. 10, above. 
And on the Sabbath-day we went out of the 
city to a river,* where, according to cus- 
tom, there was an oratory ; and sitting down, 
we spake to the women who were assembled. 


Ver. 17. 


/ ~~ / \ 
Avrn xaraxorovdnrace tH Ilavaw xal 
ci BF t gee e ¥ 
qi, expale Agyouoe’ oto of dvbewros 
~~ ~ ~ ~ ¢ , put o 
dovAc: Tov Yeov tov vbicrov cioly, of tives 


, ¢ ~ LoNAY / 
HUTMYYEAAOVELY Nuiy CdoY cwTneles. 


ACTS xi. 20, 21. 


"Hoey O€ tives && avtav dvdees Kuresos 
nak Kueyvatot, oltives choca bourses els "Aye 
TloxELey, EAdAovy wees Tos “HAAyVEs, 
every yEdiCoueevot Tov Kvgsov ’Incovy». Keel 
nv xelo Kugiv ust abrav’ mwoaus Te 
cieibuds wiotevaus extotospey ext ray 
Kvesov. 


And following after Paul and us, she cried 
out, saying, “ These men are the servants of 
God the Most High, who declare to us the 
way of salvation.” 


Comp. Acts vi. 9. 

But some of them were Cyprian and Cy- 
renian men, who, entering into Antioch, 
spake to the Greeks, publishing the good- 
news about the Lord Jesus. And the hand 
of the Lord was with them, and a great 
number believing, turned to the Lord. 


* The river Strymon at Philippi. 
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ACTS xiii. 1. 


“Hoey 0¢ rives ty Avrioxsio, wate thy 
ovacy euxanoloy, TeoPytear nol Oidaanxee- 
Aol, 0, Te Bacvacacs wal Supecav 6 xeeAov- 
wesvos Nivee, ual Aovxsos 6 Kuenveios, 
Mavegy te, Headov rod rerecexov ovy- 
TeOPos, noel Savaros. 


Now there were in Antioch, with the church 
that was there, certain prophets and teach. 
ers, such as Barnabas, and Simeon, called 
Niger, and Lucius the Cyrenian, and Man- 
aen, foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch, 
and Saul. 


ROM. xvi. 21. © 


’Acwecovras: vucs Tinobeos, 6 avveoyos Timothy, my fellow-worker, and Lucius, 
(& i 3 CY ? ? 
feov, xk Aovxtoc wal leowy xxl Swoi- and Jason, and Sosipater, my kinsmen, 


Wereos, of ovyryevels Mov. salute you. 


XL. (3.) Luke was long a favourite companion and fellow-labourer 
of the apostle Paul, continuing steadfast in his adherence to the faith, 
amid surrounding defections ; and as both his Gospel and Acts seem to 
have been finished while Paul was yet at Rome, (whither Luke accom- 
panied him, and where he remained with him,) it is natural to conclude 
that these writings were submitted to the perusal of that apostle, and 


obtained his sanction previous to their publication. 


COL, iv. 14. 


“ , e ~ ~ ¢ > \ ¢ 
Aomacetar vets Nouns 6 inteds o 


B) \ n ~ 
ayanrntos, xb Anwds. 


Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas, 
salute you. 


PHILEMON ver. 24. 


Maexos, Agloraexos, Anuds, Aovntte, 


of ovveoryol mov. 


Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, Luke, my fellow- 
workers. 


2 TIM. iv. 10, 11. 


Anas yee us synurtinimey, ayannous 
Toy viv wiauvee, nal éroeevdn cis Osc- 
canrovinny’ Kenaoxns sic Vaerwrtiav, Tiros 
sig Anauartiav® Aounds tors povos met 
E(L0U. 


. For Demas hath forsaken me, having loved 


this present world, and is gone to ‘Thes- 
salonica; Crescens to Galatia, Titus to 
Dalmatia. Luke alone is with me. 


ACTS xxviii. 16, 30, 31. 


"Ore b¢ nrdouee cis Pameny, 6 exarovtao- 
KOS Woeetduxe Tovs deomlous TH aTeUTOTE- 

ies / > , 2 
deoxy’ TH Oe Ilavaw exrstecan wevery x08 
Eau TOY, ODY TH PuAgaTOYTL MUTOY TTOHTI- 


/ 
aTY. 


And when we came to Rome, the centurion 
delivered the prisoners to the prefect of the 
Pretorian camp; but Paul was permitted 
to dwell apart with a soldier who guarded 
him, 


Ver; 30, 31. 


"Kusive 0€ 0 ILavaos dustin Any ey 

2y/ , \ > , / 

ilo wlobauers xal daredexsto wevTos 

TOvs elowopsvouevous Teds avTOY’ xNEvO- 

\ ~ ~ 
cay Ty Bacirelav Tov Ocov, nak dideaonay 
~ ? ~ ~ 

te reel tov Kugiov Inood Xesorod were 
, 576. / 

ROTNS THBLNT CLS, LKOAVTOS. | 


And Paul continued two whole years in his 
own hired ledging; and received all who 
came in to him; proclaiming the kingdom of 
God, and teaching things concerning the 
Lord Jesus Christ with all freedom-of- 
speech, unobstructedly.* 


* This is the conclusion of the Acts of the Apostles, 
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XLI, (4.) From the intimate connexion that so long subsisted be- 
tween Luke and the apostle Paul, and the sanction which the latter 
was understood to have given to the Evangelist’s writings, the Fathers 
speak of Luke’s gospel, as containing the substance of Paul’s preaching. 


(z) IREN ASUS advers. Heres. iii, 1. 1. 


Kas Aovxeas 0¢ 6 aexorovbos ILavaov to 
c > 

% Exelvov xnovooomesvoy eveeryyerioy sy 
Bibaia narebero 


And Luke, the follower of Paul, put down 
in a book the gospel preached by him. | 


(2) HUSEB. Hist. Eccl. iii. 4. 


Peo: de, we aod tov nate ANovsay evay- 
YEAsov evnmovuesy 0 Ilavads eimbev, orn- 
Wee WS Wes Wiov Tivos evaryrysAsou yee- 
Quy ereye” nat TO EvaEyysAloy “ov. 


And they say that Paul was used to refer 
to the gospel of Luke, when, as if he were 
writing concerning a gospel of his own, he 
said, “ According to my gospel.” 


(y) TERTULLIAN advers. Marcion iv. 5. 


In summa, si constat, id verius, quod 
prius, id prius, quod et ab initio, ab 
initio quod ab apostolis, pariter utique 
constabit, id esse ab apostolis tradi- 
tum, quod apud ecclesias apostolorum 
fuerit sacrosanctum. Dico itaque apud 
illas (ecclesias) nec solum jam apos- 
tolicas, sed apud universas, qu illis 
de societate sacramenti confcederan- 
tur, id evangelium Luce ab initio 
editionis suz stare, quod cum maxime 
tuemur.. Eadem auctoritas ecclesiarum 
apostolicarum ceteris quoque patroci- 
nabitur evangeliis, que proinde per 
illas et secundum illas habemus, Johan- 
nis dico et Matthzi: licet et Marcus 
quod edidit, Petri affirmetur, cujus in- 
terpres Marcus. Nam et Luce diges- 
tum Paulo adscribere solent; capit 
magistrorum videri que discipuli pro- 
mulgarint,. 


In short, if it is evident, that that is the 
more true which is the more ancient, and 
that the more ancient which is from the be- 
ginning, and that from the beginning which 
was derived from the apostles,—then will it 
in like manner be evident, that what the 
apostolical churches held as inviolably sa- 
cred was delivered to them by the apostles. 
I say then, that that gospel of Luke, which 
we defend to the utmost, was from its first 
publication received among those (churches) ; 
and not only among those which are aposto- 
lical, but among all which are united with 
them in the same communion. The same 
authority of the apostolical churches will 
support the other gospels, which we also 
possess through them and according to 
them,—I mean John’s and Matthew's; and 
that which Mark published, though it may 
be said to be Peter’s, whose interpreter 
Mark was. And thus the digest of Luke is 
commonly ascribed to Paul; for it is usual 
to ascribe to teachers what their scholars 
may have published. 


XLII. (5.) The apostle Paul quotes as scripture, a passage which 
is to be found only in the gospel of Luke. 
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1 TIM. v. 18. 


Atye: yao 4 yeuQy' ”A€ios 6 goyarys For the scripture saith: “Worthy zs the 
TOD peiabov autor. the labourer of his hire.” 


Comp. Luke x. 7. 
"Agios yaeo teyartys tov wiobov avrov For worthy is the labourer of his hire. 


eoTt. 


NOTES TO SECTION V. 


Prov. XXXIII.] For proofs of the identity of John Mark with Mark, the writer of the gospel, 
see Wetstein, Lardner, Michaelis, &c. The Roman surname of Marcus may have been given to 
him, either to distinguish him from John the apostle, or upon the occasion of his leaving Judea to 
travel in foreign lands, it being a common practice for the Jews, in such cases, to adopt a name 
more familiar to Gentile ears, than their Hebrew designations. See Tholuck. on the Rom. i. 1. 
Epiphanius (Heres. LI.) and other ancients, assert, that he was one of the seventy disciples; it is 
at least evident, from Acts xii. 12, that he was one of the first converts, and a well known character 
in the church from an early period.« That Barnabas his uncle was a man of apostolic dignity, is 
evident from Acts xiv. 14; (comp. xi. 24;) Gal. ii. 9; 1 Cor. ix. 5,6. The Greeks call him the 
fourteenth apostle. 

1 Pet. v. 13. Son.) According to New Testament phraseology, this is equivalent to disciple, 
convert. 1 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. iv. 19; Philemon vr. 10. See under Prop. XX XV. and the 
note. 


Prov. XXXIV.—Acés xv. 37, 39.] After Paul and Barnabas separated, Mark acted in the 
same capacity to the latter, as Silas to the former; and it may be safely inferred, that they beth 
were invested with authority, inferior only to that of an apostle; and that to qualify them for 
preaching the gospel, they were endued with the supernatural teaching of the Holy Ghost. 
Timothy, Philip, and other evangelists, were thus gifted. Comp. Acts xiii. 2, 4, 5, and 
chap. xvi. and xvii, containing the proceedings of Silas along with Paul. See below, Prop. 
XXXIX. 


Pror. XXXV.] The account given by Clemens Alexandrinus (in his Hypotypos. lib, vi., apud 
Euseb, Hist. ii. 15.) is, that many who had heard Peter preach, not satisfied with his word wn- 
written, (ayeagos), entreated Mark, as his companion, to write out and leave with them the 
substance of Peter’s preaching ; and that when this had been done, the apostle, by a revelation of 
the Holy Spirit, ratified (zvgwoa:) the book. Origen also (in Euseb, vi. 25.) asserts, that informa- 
tion of most undoubted certainty had been handed down to his time that Mark wrote his gospel, a< 
Tlergos denynoaro avrw, aS Peter dictated to him. See also Nazian. Orat. 25; Jerome de Vir. Illustrib. 
c. 8; Theophylact. in Proem. ad Evang. Matth.t Sophronius calls Mark ‘‘discipulus et interpres 
Petri ;” and Isidorus, ‘‘ Petri discipulus et in baptismate filius.” A full list of quotations from the 
fathers on the connection between Peter and Mark, will be found in Simon’s Hist. Crit. du Nou- 
veau Test. chap. x.t 

(«) Papias’ Testimony.| He tells us he had his information from John the elder or presbyter, a 
disciple of Jesus. For the supposed approbation of John the apostle to the gospels of Mark and 
Luke, see the notes under Prop. XLI. 

(8) Justin Martyr’s’ Testimony.] As this father commonly speaks elsewhere of the Aropynucveu- 
Kare rev axorrodwy, it is maintained that the ero here must refer not to Christ, but to Peter. 1 


* “St Mark’s mother lived in Jerusalem, and occupied a house ef considerable size, for it had a court-yard between the house and 
the street. Acts xii, 12,13, It was well known to the Christians dwelling at Jerusalem, and was one of their places of meeting If 
then Mark lived with his mother in Jerusalem, he must have known the more public events of Christ’s ministry which took place 
there.” Taylor’s Fragments to Calmet’s Dict., No. 635. 

+ Comp. Mill’s Prolegomena to Mark; Benson’s History of the Planting of Christianity, Appendix, Part i., Sect. 1,23; Jones's 
Vindication of the Gospels against Whiston, p. 46. 

t For the most minute discussion of all questions connected with the origin of the Gospels, the reader may likewise consult Hug’s 
Tntreduction to the Study of the New Testament, One English translation appeared, by Dr Wait, in 1827; another is expected in 
America, by Fosdick, with Notes by Professor Stuarts 
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think, however, with Grotius, that the point is doubtful, though it is certain that the document to 
which Justin appealed, was the gospel of Mark; for what follows our quotation, is to be found no- 
where but in Mark iii, 16, 17. 

(y) Ireneus’ Testimony.] This father speaks of Mark having written the gospel, after the «oda» 


of Peter and Paul. That word is ambiguous, and may mean, not the death of these apostles, but 
their departure from Rome, 


Pror. XXXVI_.] In addition to the proofs here adduced, Storr (in his Diss. i. in Libr. Nov. 
‘Test. Histor. aliquot loca) takes notice of the fact, that Peter is distinguished in Mark iii. 16, by a 
deviation from the particular construction of the sentence, which was begun in vr. 14, and afterwards 
continued from vr. 17 to vr. 19: though his name is not mentioned out of its proper place, still he 
is not said expressly to have been the first. In Mark viii. 29, Peter’s confession merely is given ; 
and the answer of Jesus, which conferred such honour on Peter, is omitted. Again, Mark (viii. 
22—26. ) gives only the history of the blind man of Bethsaida, Peter’s birth-place, which may, for 
that reason, have been more interesting tohim. See Storr’s Opusc. Acad. vol. iii. 10. Hug, in his 
Introd. to the New Test. Part ii. § 27, considers Mark i. 36; v. 37; xiii. 3; xvi. 7, in their bear- 
ings upon this point. Comp. Townson’s Works, vol. i. p. 151—163. Was the remarkable 
passage about the young man, in Mark xiv. 51, 52, introduced by Peter, to show that there really 
was some danger to the apostles at the time of Christ’s apprehension ? 

Mark i, 1, 4.] Comp. with Acts i, 21, 22. From this comparison, it appears that Peter, like 
Mark, dated “the beginning of the gospel” from the baptism of John. 

Mark i. 36.] Campbell translates, ‘‘ Simon and his company.”’ Keradidéze is to follow with 
earnestness. See in the Sept., Gen. xxxi, 36; 1 Sam. xxx. 22. 


Pror. XXX VII} ‘Lhe gospels of Matthew and Luke contain the prohibition to the man, but 
that of Mark alone the prohibition to the woman also. The language of Paul, however, is some- 
what ambiguous. See the note onProp. XXX. 


Pror. XXXVIII. — Luke’s Gospel, and Acts of the Apostles.| Jerome pithily says, ‘‘Evan- 
gelium sicut audierat, scripsit; acta vero apostolorum, sicut viderat composuit.” Catal. Script. 
Eccles. vii. F 

Luke i, 1—4. Fully-established.| This is intended to express the Passes both of the evi- 
dence and of the conviction which it produced among the first Christians. Noble.] It is used asa 
title of respect. Instructed.) i.e. viva voce, as a catechumen of the church. ! 

Acts i. 1. Began, &c.| A pleonasm for did and taught. 

Acts xvi. 10.) This is the first place in which Luke speaks of himself as an attendant on Paul. 
Comp. ch, xvii. 9. 


Pror. XXXIX.—Acts xi. 20, 21. Greeks.| Instead of ‘Eaanworks, 1 read ‘Eaanves, with the 
Alexand. and other ancient MSS., and the Syr. and other Verss. So Grotius, Bengel, Doddridge, 
Rosenmiller, &. Hand of the Lord.| Is understood by St Chrysostom to denote miracles. See 
above on Mark, Prop. XXXIV. 

Acts xiii. 1.] The identity of Luke with Lucius of Cyrene, cannot be determined with certainty. 
One circumstance seems to favour the supposition, viz., that the writer here distinguishes Simeon 
by the Latin cognomen of Niger,* which makes it probable that the person next mentioned as 
Lucius, not being a native of Italy, had a Greek or Syriac designation as well asa Roman; and the 
change of Acwxas into Lucius, was in accordance with the genius of the Latin tongue. sé note 
under Prop. XX XIII. As Antioch was the seat of the Roman president of Syria, much Latin 
would be spoken there; and it was natural for Paul, in writing to the Romans, ( Rom. xvi. 21,) 


* Was not this Simeon Niger the same as Simon of Cyrene, who bore the cross after Jesus,? Kor, Ist, three evangelists speak of 
the latter as a well-known character in the early church. Mark describes him as the father of Alexander and Rufus, the very Rufus 
probably who is mentioned in Rom. xvi. 13, 2nd, If he soon embraced Christianity, that circumstance would partly account for the 
violent opposition of his countrymen, the Cyrenians, to the gospel, Acts vi.9, 8rd, The Cyrenian teachers, who travelled to An- 
tioch, had been driven from Jerusalem at the persecution that arose at the death of Stephen, Acts xi. 19,20. 4th, Among those Cy- 
yenian and Cyprian teachers who settled at Antioch, we find Simeon, who there obtained the surname of Niger, i. e. Black, evidently 
from his dark complexion, Cyrene being in Africa. Acts xiii, 1. The names Simeon and Simon are the same ; for Luke in one 
place (Acts xv. 14.) calls Peter ‘‘Simeon.”” 5th, The youngest of the Antiochian teachers was Saul. In Romans xvi. 13, he says, 
“* Salute Rufus, and his mother and mine;”’ meaning that she had shown him motherly attentions, which she would have had an 
opportunity Of doing at Antioch, the apostle having there abude e long time. Now Rufus’s mother was wife of Simon of Cyrene, 

of 
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to call Luke by his Latin name. The persons classed with him in that passage, viz., Timothy, 
Jason, Tertius, (supposed to be Silas,) are those who were Paul’s attendants, along with Luke, 
Comp. Acts xvi. 3; xvii. 9, 10, &c. Michaelis objects that Luke was not at Corinth when the 
epistle to the Romans was written. For an answer to this, see Taylor’s Fragments to Calmet, No. 
645, in which, and in the preceding and following Nos., that ingenious, but fanciful writer, labours 
hard to prove Luke and Lucius to be the same person. A more considerate inquirer, Lardner, 
inclines to the same opinion; as does also Professor Stuart of Andover, on Rom. xvi. 21. We may 
add, that in some MSS., the gospel is entitled Evang. Lucii or Luci, (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. Lib. iv. 
ch. v.) ; and that the idea that the person mentioned in Rom. xvi. 21, was the evangelist, is as old 
as the days of Origen. There seems little doubt that Lucius of Cyrene was one of those mentioned 
in Acts xi. 19, 20, as driven from Jerusalem, ‘‘ by the persecution that arose about Stephen,” And 
if he be the same as Luke, then that evangelist had had the very best opportunities of ‘‘ tracing all 
things from the first.” Luke i. 3. 


Prov. XL.] Besides having accompanied Paul in his travels, (see the previous Propositions, ) 
Luke was long with him at Rome, whence the epistles were dated that are here quoted. Perhaps 
the second to Timothy was not written till Paul’s last visit to Rome, yet Luke was still with him. 

Acts xxviii. 16, 30. Camp.] The Pretorian cohorts, or imperial guards, were first stationed in a 
fortified camp near the city by Sejanus, in the reign of Tiberius, and the practice was continued 
under succeeding emperors. The Prefect of the camp, during Paul’s imprisonment, was the 
famous Burrhus Afranius. Tacit. Annal. iv. 2; xii. 42, 69; xiv. 51; Sueton. in Tiber. 37; in 
Claud. 10: in Neron. 8. The prison is called by the Scholiast on Juvenal, carcer castrense. If 
the book of the Acts was not finished while Paul was at Rome, or about the time he left it, it is 
difficult to see why the narrative was not continued ; but if it was completed about that period, we 
conclude that it must have been submitted to the apostle’s inspection. 


* Pror, XLI.] Origen speaks of the gospel of Luke, as the gospel ‘“‘commended by Paul, pub- 
lished for the sake of the Gentile converts.”” The heretic Marcion believed the gospel of Luke, 
which he used, was written by Paul,and he esteemed it on that account. Gregory Nazianzen says, 
the evangelist wrote with the help of Paul. The Ebionites seem to have rejected this gospel, on 
account of the connection of its author with Paul, they being of the circumcision, and opposed to 
that apostle. All thisshows the general impression, in early times, regarding Paul’s sanction of the 
writings of Luke. 

(«) Eusebius.| See Rom. ii. 16; xvi. 25; 2 Tim.ii.8,&c, Many suppose that it is either Luke 
or Mark who is the brother alluded to in 2 Cor. viii. 18, ‘‘ whose praise is in the gospel ;” but we 
have no evidence that the life of Christ was so early designated by that name. Eusebius also says, 
(Hist. Eccl. iii. 24,) that Luke gained his information from his intercourse with Paul, and the 
discourses of the other apostles, and wrote his gospel with Paul’s approbation. 

(8) Tertullian.] See another extract from Tertullian, under the head of ; ‘‘ Mark,” Prop. 
XXXV._ In the present quotation, his object is to defend the unadulterated gospel of Luke, 
against the spurious one of Marcion. 

Supposed testimony of John the Apostle.| Eusebius (Hist. Eccles, iii. 24.) and Jerome (de Viris 
Illustrib.) mention the tradition, that the three gospelsof Matthew, Mark, and Luke, were laid be- 
fore John by the presbyters of Ephesus, xe arodsLoco0oes aura, xrnbeey avros exunervenravre, and ‘that 
he acknowledged them, testifying to their truth.” Be this as it may, Michaelis, Storr, Hug, and 
others, have shown it to be highly probable, from internal evidence, that John designed his gospel 
as a supplement to the other three, and wished them to be used in connection with his own.* 
This of course implies a tacit but virtual approbation of them all; so that we have Mark’s gospel 
sanctioned by Peter, Luke’s by Paul, and both by John. 


Prov. XLII. |J—1 Tim. v. 18. Comp. with Luke x. 7.] It accompanies a quotation from the Old 
Testament. Similar words are to be found in Matt. x. 10; but here we have the ipsissima verba 
of Luke, only with the omission of the substantive verb at the end. 


* Even the Rationalist leaders, Eichhorn, (Introd. to the New Testament,) Paulus, (Comment. on John,) and W egscheider, (Introd, 
to the Gospel of John,) admit that this evangelist supposed his readers acquainted with one or more of the other gospels. Herder’s 
opinion is, that John wished to extend and enlarge the idea of the Messiah, representing him as the Saviour of Gentiles as well as 
Jews, and giving a practical aspect to the histvrical gospels. See his work “ On the Son of God, according tothe gospel of John.” 
(German.) Riga, 1797. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE TO CHAP. I., PART I. 


ALTHOUGH we do not, with the Roman Catholics, rest our belief of the divine awthority of the New 
Testament, upon the example of the early Christian church, (to which the foregoing line of argu- 
ment has had no reference); yet we do receive the traditionary testimony of that church as our 
evidence for the genuineness of the writings of which the canon is composed. Of that evidence, 
the following is a brief summary. 


1. We have the testimony of co-temporary and hostile witnesses to the existence and rapid 
increase of a people called Christians, about the middle of the first century : («) Tacitus. xv. 44; 
(6) Suetonius. in Vita Nero. c. 16; (7) Pliny. Epist. ad Trajan. (Ep. x. 97.) 


2. We have the evidence of heathen authors, that the early Christians used certain sacred books 
peculiar to themselves, and different from those of the Jews: («) Celsus in Origen. contra Cels. i. 
28, 40. 41; ii. 31, 32, 74; v. 52; vi. 34, 36, 37. (6) Porphyr. in Hieron. Quest. in Gen. i. 10; 
Matt. ix. 9; ili. 3; Isa. lili. 12 ; Joel ii. 28; Contra Pelagium ii. 17., and Prem. in Ep. ad Galat. 
(vy) Amelius in Euseb. Prep. Evang. xi. 18, 19. (3) Lucian de Morte Peregrinic. xi. Comp. 
Tertull. Apol. c. 31, <2. Chrysost. Hom. vi. in Epist. i. ad Corinth. 


3. Of the twenty-seven books in the New Testament, twenty were universally received by the 
early Christians as genuine, and were called the ‘Omorcyouueve, Homologoumena, (i. e. acknow- 
ledged ;) viz., the Four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of Paul, (excepting that to 
the Hebrews, ) the First Epistles of John and Peter. The evidences for thisare: («) In the 4th cen- 
tury, Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iii. 24, 25, 31. (6) Inthe3rdcentury, Origen in Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vi. 25. 
(vy) The references of Euseb. and Origen to the ecclesiastical tradition of more ancient times. 
(3) Quotations from the Homologoumena, (specifying the writers’ names, ) by Polycarp, (Ist cen- 
tury) Papias, Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Theophilus of Antioch, Athenagoras, Clemens of Alexan- 
dria and Tertullian, (all of the 2nd century,) and Caius, (3rd century). 


4, The genuineness of the Homologoumena was not denied by the earlier heretics, to whose views 
the authority of these books was decidedly opposed; but they endeavoured to extricate themselves 
from the difficulty, by the alteration, or erasure, or arbitrary interpretation of obnoxious passages. 
Ireneeus iii. 11. 7; xii. 6, 12; v. 1; xiv. 3, 4. Origen cont. Celsum ii, 27. Tertullian. de Pre- 
script. c. 38. Or admitting the genuineness of the books, they denied their authority. Irenzeus 
126, 2.3 Mal. 


5. The luter heretics, who disputed the genuineness of these books, did not urge the want of an- 
cient testimony, nor any such historical objection, but merely some trifling pretended doctrinal 
objections. JTrenzeus iii. 11. 9. 


6.” With regard to the other seven books of the New Testament, which were styled AyzAtyouee, 
Antilegomena, (because their genuineness was for a time disputed by particular churches, ) various 
causes may be assigned, which either actually did occasion, or at least might have occasioned, the 
doubts which existed concerning them. Not one of them can be proved to be spurious; when all 
the evidence, external and internal, is fairly weighed, the preponderance is decidedly in their fa- 
vour; and after a cautious and deliberate examination, they did come at last to be received as 
genuine by the whole Christian church, the very delay in the recognition of them, showing the 
closeness of the scrutiny which their claims underwent. 
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PART Il.—THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Ir, as has been proved in the foregoing Sections, the declarations of 
Christ and the writers of the New Testament, are of divine authority, 
it will follow that all their statements regarding the Jewish religion 
and the Old Testament Scripture, must be received as accordant 
with truth. 


SECTION I. 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE JEWISH RELIGION. 
» 


XLITI. (1.) Christ and the writers of the New Testament uniformly 
assume that the Jewish religion was from God. 


(a) Curist. JOHN iv. 22. 
‘Yusis weocnuveire 6 obx of dare Ye worship what ye know not; 
nuesis Toorxuvoupesy 6 of Ocemeey® we worship what we know : 
61 4 owtnela éx Tav lovdalay éoriv. for the salyation is from the Jews. 
(6) PETER. ACTS iii, 13. 


O Osdg ’ACoude xeei "Ioan xal Ia- The God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
ude, 6 Osds tav waTiowy guay 2d0gace the God of our fathers, hath glerified his 


Tov woioe avtov Incovy. child Jesus. 
(vy) Pav. ROM. ix. 4. 
Oitivés show  loganarirecs, Who are Israelites, 
dv 4 viobsoie, xal 4 d0Ze, xt vi dva- whose the son-ship, and the glory, and the 
Onneel, covenants, 
nar  vomobecia, nel 4 Aatesio, xl wf and the law-giving, and the worship, and 
emceyryen toes the promises. 


XLIV. (2.) They acknowledge the divinity of the revelation made 
to Abraham. 


(a) CurisT. JOHN viii. 56. 


"ACcadu 6 marie Yuav nyerrconro, Abraham your father exulted in hope that he 
Yee 19y rihv quéoav thy tuqv' nal cide, should see my day; and he has seen and re- 
nok exceen. joiced. 
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(6) Perer. ACTS iii, 25. 
‘Ywsis gore of viol trav xeoQnray, Ye are the children of the prophets, 
no ving O1cebyunc, ns diebero 0 Secs weds and of the covenant, which God constituted 
TOUS TaTegas NUaY, - with our fathers, 
Atyav moos ASeaau" saying to Abraham, 
nol ev TH omEQuaTI cov evevAcynbjoovres ‘‘ And in thy seed shall be blessed all the 
Teo al ware TAS Yijs. families of the earth.” 
(y) Pavt. GAL. iii. 18, 
Ei yao éx vowou 1 xrnoovomla, For if the inheritance be from law, 
ove Ett && Emayyenias zt is no longer from promise ; 


7 08 ’ACoacdu 0” erayyerlus xexe- but to Abraham by promise God granted it. 
elaToet 6 Osos. 


XLV. (3.) They acknowledge the divinity of the economy estab- 
lished through Moses. 


(a) CuRIsT. MARK xii. 26. 


Ilegi 02 tay vexeav, ors éyeigovras, ove But concerning the dead, that they are 

civiyvats gy tn BicAw Maséws, xt rod raised, have ye not read in the Book of 

Boerov, cg elarev avtTa 0 Osos, Agyov' Moses, at the story of the bush, how God 

"Eyad 6 Osds “ACeacdw, xl o Ocos spake to him, saying, “I am the God of 

‘louedn, nal 6 Ozds laxae ; Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob ?”’ 


(6) Joun. JOHN i. 17. 
"Ort 6 vouos 01 Macéus 2008n' For the law through Moses was given 
 xeols nol 4 bande did “Incod Xeic- the grace and the truth through Jesus Christ 
TOU S/EVETO. came. 
(y) Pavt. POOR iil. 7. 


Ei 02 4 Oseexovice rod Saverou év yeau- Now if the ministry of death engraven in 
peoow, éyterurapevn ev Alors, eyevybn Jetters upon stones, was established with 
2y 062y, Bore wo} Odvacbas drevicns tods glory, so that the sons of Israel could not 
viovs "Ioganr eis 7d redcwmov Masts, look stedfastly towards the countenance of 
diet thy OdZav Tov weocwmrov avtov, 74» Moses, because of the glory of his coun- 
LOL T OLPYOULEVYY® tenance ; a glory made to cease. 


XLVI. (4.) They acknowledge the divine authority of the moral 
law. 
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= 
(«) Curist. MATT. xv. 4. | 
“O vole Sede tvereinwto, Agyay’ tiux tov For God hath commanded, saying, “ Hen- 
Taree nol Thy wnTEod. our father and mother.”’ 
(2) PETER. 1 PRET. i. 15, 16. 


"AAA neta Tov neergouvree vucdcs But, like the Holy-One who hath called 
OY IOV, . . you, 

nob avtor ceyios ev weon dvacteo?n be ye also holy in all manner_of conduct. 
ysunonrs® 


Alert yiyounrras For it is written, 
chyios yeverbe, Ort bye yids cist. “Holy be ye, for lam holy.”’ (Lev. xix. 2.) 
(y) Pavt. WMV. Se. (COMPy- VE. FelBa We ee eee 
Suvjdowas yae 7H vou tov Seo xara For I take-pleasure in the law of God, as to 
Toy tow evbeurrov. the inward man. 
je . 


XLVII. (5.) They admit the divine origin of the ceremonial ob- 
servances of the Jewish ritual. (Comp. Prop. LXIV.) 


(a) Curist. LUKE xxii. 15, 16. 


Kal size ods aitovs "Exibumwie txe- And he said to them, ‘‘ With desire have I 
Ouune rovro Td weoxe Payeiv wed desired to eat this passover with you before 
duwav woo TOV me wabeiv. Atyw yee I suffer! For I declare unto you, that I 
Uiueiv, OTk ouneTs ov Ky Dayo é& avtov, will no more eat of it, until it be fulfilled in 
tag OTov rAnowbn gy rn Bootrcia rov the kingdom of God.” 

Seov. 


(6) Joun. JOHN xix. 36. 


‘Eyeveto yoo ravre, ive 4 yeaQy xan- For these things happened, that the scrip- 
eabn “Oorody od cvyreieyosrar avTov. ture might be fulfilled: ‘‘ A bone of him 
shall not be broken.” 


(y) Luxe. LUKE ii. 23. (Exon. xiii. 2.) 
Kalas yiveoumrc: tv vouw xveiov' ore As it is written in the law of t 1e Lord 
wey doce dievoiyo pentoav, dyiv 7 “That every male who openeth: Ww 
nuelea xrndnoeteet. shall be called holy to the Lord.” 


XLVIII. (6.) They recognise the divine origin of the civil and 
criminal enactments of the Mosaic code. 


(«) Curist. MATT. xv. 4. (See in Prop. XLVI.) 
‘O xanohoyav ration 4 wnttoe, Sa- He who revileth father or mother, let him 
VOTH TEACVTETO. die the death. (Exod. xxi. 17.) 
ret < 
* 
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(2) SrepuEn, as reported by Luke. ACTS vii. 35. 
Tovroy rev Mavogy ov govysuvro, ci- This Moses whom they refused, saying, 
wovtes Tis o¢ xaréotnosy doxovte nai “ Who hath constituted thee ruler and 
Oixaorny; tovtov 6 Sedc deoxovra xel judge?” this man did God send as ruler and 
Avteariy adreaTsiney ev xerel ciyyerou Yedeemer, by the hand of the angel who ap- 
TOV CPbEvTos avTo Ev TH BaTH. peared to him in the bush. 


(y) Pav. 1 COR. ix. 8, 9. 
My xara dvbommoy TavTe ALKA ; Speak I showtihiags as a man? 


"Hl ody «al 6 vomos TavTa Agvet ; Or saith not the law these things also ? 
"RK \ ~ M zB ‘ f 3 F s h ° e ° 

y yao TH Masctns vouw yeyourras or in the law of Moses it is written, 
Ob Qimecess Bovy érowuTa. “Thou shalt not muzzle a treading ox.”’ 
My trav Boay méarcs TH SEO ; Doth God care for oxen only ? 


_ XLIX. (7.) They represent Christianity as intimately connected 
with, and the completion of Judaism. (Comp. Prop. LIL. and UXIV.) 


(«) CHRIST. MATT. v. 17,18. 
M4 vomlonre, oti GArbov. xarervoes tov ‘Think not that I ain come to subvert the law 
VoLoV, Y TOS TeOPYTAS or the prophets : 
cin Grboy neTarvonl, dAAe TAneaoet. 1 am not come to subvert, but to confirm ; 
“Auny yee Asya vuiy, For verily I say unto you, 
Zag dev Teeeerdy 6 veces xl n Yh, Until heaven and earth pass away, 
imree fy % pole xepale ov oh woegerby one iota or one tittle shall by no means 
TO TOV YOMOY, pass away from the law, 
og AY WovTe yEvnTel. until all things be accomplished. 
(6) PETER. ACTS x. 43, 


Tovrw réevres of reoQHras woeptvgoverv, Concerning him all the prophets testify, that 
EQeow &uaoriav race Sik Tov dvéue- everyone who believeth on him, shall receive 
ros abToy wevtTe Tov mwiotevoyTe sis the remission of sins through his name. 
LU TOY. 

(y) Pau. EPH. ii. 20. 
ae ba eres. inl ch Seucrlo tov Ye being built upon the foundation of the 


adrootonay nak TeoQnTav, apostles and prophets, 
D Xow- Jesus Christ himself being the foundation- 


corner-stone. 


2) > "4 > ~ > 
Ov TOS &xPOYOYIELOD HYTOV Iyoo 


TOU. 


ROM. iii. 21. 
But now, without law, a righteousness of 
God is revealed, attested by the law and the 
prophets. 


Novi 32 xwels vdmou Oixeetoovyn Seov 
meDaview rors, LoeeTveovueyn UO TOU VO- 
pou wal Tav Te0PnTAy 
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NOTES TO SECTION I. 


THE writer is far from supposing that the divine authority of the Jewish scriptures could not be 


evinced, independently of the N ae ett; but the proofs drawn from the latter source seem 
to him at once the most direct and the most conclusive. 


Propr. XLIII.] I use the word “‘ uniformly,” because in almost every page of the New Testa- 
ment, we have some evidence of what is here asserted. 

John iv. 22. The salvation.| i.e. The promised, expected Deliverer. ‘The knowledge of God 
possessed by the Samaritans, was inferior to that of the Jews, because they rejected a large portion 
of those inspired scriptures, from which the latter derived their views of the Deity. ‘‘ Moreover, 
the true public worship might be supposed to be with that nation from whom the Messiah was to 
spring.’’ Kuinoel. Comp. Rom. ix. 4, 5. 

Acts iii, 18. The God of Abraham.} i.e. Who revealed himself to Abraham. 

Rom. ix. 4] There is in these parallel lines, an evident antithetic correspondence between the 
adoption, or son-making, at Sinai, and the law-making, (viobecia, vouobkcie); the glory of God in the 
ark, and the worship of that glory ; the covenants with Abraham and the Israelites, and the pro- 
mises made by God in these covenants: in short, a beautiful combination of co-relative privileges 
and duties. Comp. Eph. ii. 12. By most recent expositors, voxolsoia is understood to be put for vépos ; 
but that word would here be far less expressive. Beza, Turretin, Heumann, &c., interpret the glory of 
the Schechinah; and so Moses Stuart, in his Comment. on the Romansin loco. “‘ Aééz may have the 
sense of glory, and be joined with the viohef«, in the way of hendiadys; so that the meaning would 
be, ‘glorious adoption, or sonship,’ i. e., one which is worthy of praise, which deserves to be men- 
tioned with honour. And this method, Tholuck prefers. But the objection to this is, that the 
epithet de, appears to be too strong for a mere external violeo/a; and besides this, all the other 
nouns which precede and follow, stand single. On this account, I must prefer to giving to déé« the 
sense of 1123, kabod, the visible splendour, the symbol of Jehovah’s presence.” 


Prov. XLIV.—John viii. 56. Exulted.] Literally, leaped-forward with ecstatic joy, was trans- 
ported with longing desire. John v. 35; Acts xvi. 34. It is a verbum pregnans. Comp. Glassii 
Philol. Sacra by Dathe, “‘ De Verbo, Canon ii.’”’ As to this saying of Christ, there is more diffi- 
culty in it, than may at first appear ; but in whatever way it may be explained, we simply quote 
it to prove that some divine revelation of the future was made to Abraham. The translation 
“would have rejoiced, if he had seen,”’ is quite untenable. ; 

Acts iii. 25. Covenant.*] The apostles, following the Septuagint, render "°%2, by d:0042n. The 


Greek here might more literally be rendered, ‘‘ the constitution which God constituted,” or the 
dispensation which he dispensed. 


Pror. XLV.] Various passages of scripture seem to intimate that the law was given to Moses, 
not directly by God himself, but through the instrumentality of angels. In these passages, howev@ie 
some perceive nothing but a reference to the presence of the Malach-Jehovah, or Angel of the 
Covenant, whom they believe to have been a divine person. Hengstenberg, of Berlin, (in his 
Christology of the Old Testament,) remarks upon Acts vii. 53, where Stephen says that the Jews 
received the law, tis varayks eyytawv, by the ministration of angels: “ When he speaks of angels, 


* “ Covenant, nyy2. The making, (Gen, xxxi, 45 et seq. Comp.ch. xv. 9 et seqq. Gramberg’s Religionsid.’i. 98,) and swearing, 


(Jos. ix. 155 2 Kings xi, 4; 1 Sam. xx. 17; Joseph. Antt. xiv, 1.2; Barhebr. Chron. p- 389,) of a covenant, was, from the earliest 
times, accompanied with a bloody sacrifice. Suet. Claud, 25. Tac. Annal. 12, 47. Iliad. 3. 261 et seq. Comp. Dougtei Analect. i, 
68. Hence the phrases ayy nm}, Spxca réuvevv, ferire, percutere, icere foedus. Sometimes the animal sacrificed was divided into 


two halves, between which the parties passed, (Gen. xv. 9 et seq.) probably to intimate, that thus might it be with the man who 
Should break the covenant. Jerem. xxxiy. 18,19; Herod. ii, 1395 vii. 39; Liv. i. 24; Soph, Ai. 1177 et seq. This practice ob- 
tained among other nations of antiquity, e. ¢. the Chaldeans (Ephrem, Syr., on Gen. xv.), the,Greeks and Macedonians (Plut. Quest. 


Rom. c, 111 ; Dict. Cretens. 1, 15. 5.10; Val. Face, iii, 439; Liv, x1.6.)” Winer’s Biblisches Realworterbuch, vol. i, 


Leipzig, 
1833. Artic. Bund, 
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(following the Old Testament, Deut. xxxii. 2; Ps. xviii. 18,) who were concerned in the giving 
of the Jaw, in the plural number, he was far from wishing to deny, that one among them, infinitely 
exalted above the others in power, took the lead as the Supreme Revealer of God.* That to 
Stephen such a supreme &yyeA0s xvg/ov was very well known, appears from ver. 30; according to 
which, the angel of the Lord appeared in the bush to Moses, whose voice is immediately called 
gavn xveiov. Comp. ver. 35, 36. Indeed, in ver. 38, is is expressly said that this angel had spoken 
with Moses and the people on Mount Sinai. The same remarks hold true in relation to Gal. iii. 
19, where the law is said to be dsarayels d:’ &yyéawv, ordained by angels. More difficult is the passage 
in Heb. ii. 2; but that it cannot be the intention of the writer to ascribe the giving of the law 
merely to the inferior angels, excluding from it the Revealer of God, appears from ch. xii. 26, ac- 
cording to which, the voice of God, at the giving of the law, shook the earth. Hecan, therefore, 
maintain the superiority of the gospel above the law, only so far as the revelation made by the 
Lord as the Angel-Jehovah, was more ye ees than that made by his becoming man.” _ Bibl. 
Reposit., No. 12. 

Maph xii. 26, At the story, &e.] In shales scripture, the Rabbis select a leading word in each 
section, and call the section by it. Comp. Luke xx. 37; Mark ii. 26; Rom. xi. 2. The Greek 
critics cite Homer in a similar way. ‘Thus, iv zw sav vediv xeraddyw, in the catalogue of the 
ships. 

John i. 17. The grace and the truth.) Seem to. be names given to the gospel-economy, as opposed 
to the Mosaic. See Campbell’s note, and comp. ver. 14. There may bea Hebraism, q. d. ‘ the 
true grace,” or the grace bringing truth.” Erasmus thinks Moses is represented as only an agent, 
but Christ the principal ; and indeed though 3% occurs in both clauses, éyévero does seem in contrast 
with &3c6n. 


Pror. XLVII. Luke xxii. 15, 16,]) On comparing with this, Christ’s repeated declarations re- 
specting the fulfilment of the law in his person and work, (e. g. ver. 20; Luke xxiv. 44, &c.,) it is 
evidently his meaning, that the grand typical design of the Passover was to be accomplished by his 
death; when, having served its purpose, it would no longer be necessary. Any other sense is frigid 
and unnatural, The question, whether Christ accommodated himself to Jewish prejudice, is dis- 
cussed below, at Prop. LIV. With desire, &c.] A Hebrew idiom (q. d. I have earnestly desired) 
used by the Septuagint, in Gen. xxxi, 30. Comp. James v. 17, in Prop. L. 

John xix. 36.] Storr, in his Commentary on Heb. x. 7. (note a,) shows that the command here 
quoted from Exod. xii. 46, must have been designed by God, the author of the Mosaic law, as 
typical of the death of Christ. 

Prov. XLVIII.—Matt. xv. 4, Die the death.] i.e. let him die without mercy,, Heb. x 23. 

Acts vii. 35.] Though Stephen was not an apostle, yet he was a man full of the Holy Ghost, 
( Acts vi. 5,) especially on the occasion of his delivering this address, ch. vii. 55. 

1 Cor. ix. 8,9. Asa man.] zur &Ogwrov is here opposed to xar% Sy implied, as in Gal. i. U1, 
12. See Kypke on 1 Cor, xii, 8. # 


Prop. XLIX.—Matt. v. 17, 18.] Morus, in his Tract de Discrimine Sensus et Significat. ( Dis- 
sert. Theol. et Philol., p. S0—83, ) quotes this important passage, for the purpose of showing how very 
comprehensive the meaning of a single term (such as zazgdioes) may be. He understands it here to 
mean to establish or confirm, (as revelations from God,) by one’s teaching and life; and zaswaious, 
to subvert, by the same means. See also St Chrysostom’s Homily on the verses, Macknight on 
Jam. ii. 23, and especially Tholuck’s ample exposition in his Work on the Sermon on the Mount. 
As to the connexion with the context, Jebb has some ingenious conjectures in his Sacred Litera- 
ture, p. 376—330. Law and prophets.] ‘‘ This denotes, in the Jewish wsus loguendi, the whole 
compass of the written word, together with all the institutions which reposed upon it. This com- 
pendious designation was so much the more proper, as, in fact, Jaw and prophecy constituted the 
real component parts of the Old Testament economy; the Jaw awakening the feeling of a want of 
salvation ; the prophets intimating that that want should one day be supplied.”” Tholuck. Tota 
and tittle.| The former is the Hebrew 1 Yod, the smallest of the alphabet; the latter is any little 
stroke or scratch, necessary to distinguish one letter from another, as 7 Daleth from? Resh. The 
fathers make sad work here. Some of them speak of the iota as the upright beam of the cross, 


* Comp. Sohar,’f. 96, ed. Solisb.;(Edzardi Tract. Talmud. Berachoth, p. 227.) ‘* Quando divina majestas habitat circa hominem, 
tum innumeri alii exercitus sancti,adsunt ibi simul,” 
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and the hook xsga/a, the cross-bar; while Augustine supposes the 'Idra to be the Roman i, and the 
xtgaie the dote above. Until all things be accomplished.| ‘‘ The law, both in its ethical and ritual 
branches, remains unfulfilled; in the former respect, so long as it has not been perfectly trans- 
planted into the hearts of men; in the latter, so long as all that the external theocracy of the He- 
brews prefigured, 7s not spiritually realized in the church of Christ. Thence results the following 
sense, pregnant with meaning: ‘‘ The law shall endure until the new order of things to be intro- 
duced at the period when all to which the law pointed, and for which it prepared the way, shall be 
- fulfilled. The legal dispensation has perished in that of grace, as the flower dies in the fruit.” 
Tholuck, (who refers to Bialloblotsky de Legis Mosaice Abrogatione). 

Acts x. 43.] The apostle’s language must not be interpreted too strictly. All that seems in- 
tended is, that in very many of the prophets there is a reference to the Messiah as a Redeemer. 
See Doddridge. 

Eph. ii, 20.] Looking at the previous context, the prophets appear to be those of the Old Testa- 
ment; but on comparing the passage with ch. iii. 5, the prophets of the primitive church might 
rather seem to be intended. The point being doubtful, I have added another proof from Paul, in 
Rom. iii. 21. Foundation-corner-stone,] corresponding to the Eben-phinnath (the stone of the 
corner) in Isa. xxviii. 16. It means, not the top-stone, but the angular bottom-stone which con- 
nects the two walls, and sustains their stress. Comp. Eph. ii. 21; Jerem. li. 26. In Ps. exviii. 
22, we find, Rash-phinnah, the head of the corner. 

Rom. iii. 21. A righteousness, &c.] Moses Stuart translates, “The justification which is of 
God.” Here, as well as in Acts x. 43, above, Schleusner renders paerveéw, to predict, to promise. 
Theophylact remarks: “+ He well says it 7s manifested, that he may show, that, though hidden, it 
was ancient; and when he says 7¢ ¢s witnessed by the law, he declares the same thing, even that it 
is not of to-day.” 


Did Moses teach the existence of a merely national God? Voltaire, and infidels generally, maintain 
the affirmative; but it is sufficient to present, in reply, the statement on the subject given by Jahn 
in his Biblical Archzology: ‘That the God of Moses was something more than the tutelary or 
national God of the Hebrews, is clear from so many passages of scripture, that it is wonderful any 
should have adopted a contrary opinion. For he calls him by the name Jehovah, who created 
heaven and earth, and who sent the deluge. He is addressed by Abraham and Melchizedek, as 
the Most High, the Lord of heaven and earth. He is acknowledged by Joseph to be the All-wise 
_ Governor of the universe. He calls himself Jehovah, who is always the same ; who both predicted 
and performed those wonderful works in Egypt and Arabia, which proved him to be omniscient 
and omnipotent ; who is the Author of every living thing ; who is invisible, (for the descriptions, 
which represent him as appearing at times in a bodily form, are symbolical); who is the Lord of 
heaven and earth, and every thing in them, and the friend of strangers as well as of the Hebrews. 
Besides him there is no other god. Moses every where exhibits him as the Omnipotent, the 
Ruler of all men, who cannot be corrupted by gifts and sacrifices; but who is kind and merciful 
to the penitent. He teaches that he is the true God, who is worthy of being honoured by the He- 
brews, not only because he alone is God, but because he had promised great mercies to the patri- 
archs and their posterity, and had already bestowed them in part; because he led them out of 
Egypt, and furnished them with laws, would soon introduce them into Canaan, and protect them 
through future ages; finally, because they had chosen God for their king. The whole object of 
the Mosaic ritual was to preserve the worship of God, as the Creator and Governor of all, till the 
time when the true religion should be made known to the rest of the world, for which grand end it 
had been originally committed to Abraham and his posterity.” Upham’s Translation of Jahn’s 
Archeology,* sect. 306. New York, 1882. 


* The last edition of the original of this excellent Epitome of Scripture Antiquities, was revised by Ackermann of Viena, who has 
unwarrantably substituted his own pame in the title page, for that of the learned author. 
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SECTION II. 


THE TRUTH AND PERMANENT NECESSITY OF THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES. 


_L. (1) Christ and the writers of the New Testament assume the 
narratives and facts, in the Old Testament History, to be indisput- 


ably true. 


(A.) EVENTS PRIOR TO THE TIME OF MOSES. 


(«) Curist. 


e See, \ a > me > Dae 
O 0: droxeibels, cixev abrtois’ on avey- 
¢ c / > ee ~ a \ 
VOTE, OTL O TOLNTKS AT KOKNS, KeTEy nub 
~ > / > / 
SHrv eroincey cevtous ; 


(6) Pav. HEB. xi. 5. 


> ~ » ~ 
Iliots: “Evdxy, peeretédn, tov ey idsiv 
Savarov 
\ 3 ce Ene & y > 4 
nok ox, eUelawETo, O1OTL ETEONKEY cLUTOY 
6 Osds" 
Teo yaw THs msTabecsws HYTOU ME Kuo~ 
TVENT OL 


evnesoTnneval TY Osh. 


(y) Perer. 
Kal woasis Sodduov xoel Vomcppas rePea- 
TS HLTHCTLODN KULTEXoLUEY, UTODEIY WH 
‘ 3 ~ vf 
meanrovTay aoccely Tebcinwc. 


(B.) EVENTS IN THE TIME OF MOSES. 


MATT. xix, 4. 


2 PET. ii. 6. 


(Comp. Gen. i. 27.) 


But he, answering, said to them, ‘‘ Have ye 
not read that he who made them at the be- 
ginning, made them a male and a female 2” 


(Comp. Gen. v. 24, Septuag. Vers.) 


By faith Enoch was translated without see- 
ing death ; 

and he was not found, because God had 
translated him : 

for before his translation it was testified 


that he pleased God. 


(Gen. xix.) 


And the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah he 
condemned to destruction, burning them to- 
ashes, setting a warning-example, for those 
who should afterwards be impious. 


SEE PROP. XLV—XLVIII. 


(C.) EVENTS POSTERIOR TO THE TIME OF MOSES. 


(«) Curis. 
¢ de > > ~ : ee , 
O o¢ siwev avrois’ ovx cviyyute Th 
2 , \ 7 5) / \ € ? 
emoinoe Aniod, ore érreivece nak of mst 


. ~ Sah > we > ‘ ~ Bd oon) 
evtov; Ilas sionndev cig roy olxoy tov 


MATT. xii. 3, 4. 


(1 Sam, xxi. 6.) 

But he said to them, ‘“‘ Have ye not read 
what David did, when he was hungry, and 
they who were with him ? How he entered 
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Osov, xual rovs eerovs tHs meobtcews into the house of God, and ate the loaves of 
eDarvyev. the presence ”’ 


(6) James. JAM. v.17,18. (1 Kings ch. xvii. and ch. xviii.) 


“Halas &vbearos qv oneororedys nuiy, Elijah was a man of like infirmities with us, 

nal weoceuyn meocnveato Tov muy Beszes* and he prayed with-a-prayer * that it might 
not rain ; 

nol ovn eeeeSev ext ras ys eviavrovs and it rained not on the land for three 


TeEis work otvers gE years and six months : 
Kal rerw xeconveero, ~ And again he prayed, 
noel 6 ovecevds veTOv Loans, and the heaven gave rain, 


nahn yin RAaoTnsE TOY KeOTOY KUTHS. and the land put-forth its fruit. 


(y) Paut. HEB. xi. 32. 
Kal ci eri Aéya ; And what shall I say more ? 
‘Exinrshpes yee woe Oinyovusvoy 0 xeovos For the time would fail me recounting 
weol Tedeav, Bupax re xal Saurav, — about Gideon, and Barak, and Samson, 
noel TeQdees, AwSid re xl Soepeovsa, and Jephthah, and David, and Samuel, 
xed Tay TeoQnTav. and the prophets. 


LI. (2.) They speak of the Old Testament as a source of religious 
knowledge, an object of faith, a means of salvation. 


(a) Curist. LUKE xi. 52. 
Oveak duty Trois vopinois, Woe unto you, lawyers ! 
Ort NouTs THY HASIOG Tio yuMTEus For ye have taken-away the key of know- 
ledge. 
avrol ovx slonrdere, Ye have not entered yourselves, 
nol Tods ciceoxopeevous ExWAVoUTE. and the enterers ye have hindered. 
(6) Joun. JOHN ii, 22. 


“Ore ody nytedn tx vexoav, tuevyabnoey oi When therefore he was risen from the 
wobntal adrov,dri rovro zAsyev (wbrois’)t dead, his disciples remembered that he had 
xal ixlorevoay tn youn, xal 7) Ady», said this (to them), and they believed the 


@ cixev 6 Inoovs. scripture, and the word which Jesus had 
spoken. 
(y) Pav. 2 TIM. iii. 15. Pe 


Kal brs dad BetQous tat leek yodwpata And knowing that from an infant thou hast 
oldas, Te Ovveepevee oe coMicus cig cwry- known the sacred scriptures, which are 
clay, dua rlareas ths tv Xeiar@Inoov. able to make thee wise with respect to sal- 

vation, through faith that is in Christ Jesus. 


* i. es Fervently, + The atrozs is a doubtful reading. ; 
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LII. (3.) They describe one grand design of the Old Testament to 
have been the revelation of the coming Messiah ; and they represent all 


its intimations on this head, as fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth. (Comp. 
Prop. XLIX. and LXIV. et seqq.) 


(a) Curist. JOHN v. 38, 39. 
Kal rov Adyou avrov ovx exere wevovte And his word ye have not dwelling in you; 
ey vuiy® ‘ 
OTL Ov aréoTEIASY ExElVvOS, for whom He hath sent, 


TOUTH ULES ov TioTEvETE. him ye believe not. 
“Egcuvadre tas youQads, Search the scriptures, 


OT: Uusic Doxeite ev avtais Cay aiaviov for ye think in them to have eternal life ; 
eye 

nol éxsivoel siow ai waetueoves weet and these are the very writings that testify 
ov. concerning me. 


(8) PETER. ACTS iii. 18. 


“O 08 Seds, & weoxargyyeiac Ore otgux- But God hath thus fulfilled the things which 
Tos TavToy Tay TeoOnTay avTov, rabciv he foretold by the mouth of all his prophets 
toy Xesorov, erAnewoey ovTH. — “that the Messiah should suffer.”’ 


(y) Pav. ACTS xxvi. 22, 23. 


Maerueotmsvos mined ts nel usyeay, Testifying both to small and great, saying 

ovdey éxt0s Agyov, av te of xeoPyra: nothing else but the things which the pro- 

sAcAnocy wernrdytay yivecbes, xl Macys phets and Moses have declared should be— 

ei waebntos 6 Xoitos, ci wewrtos 2S éva-~ that the Messiah should suffer; and that, 

oracews vexoay Das mérnrss neeTayyearcy the first of the resurrection of the dead, 

TO Aaa nol TOIS EOvETr he should announce light to the Jewish 
people and to the Gentiles. 


LIII. (4.) They appeal to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, as 
conclusive authority, in the decision of religious controversy, whether 
with Jews or Gentiles. Comp. Prop. LVII. 


(~) Curist. MATT, xxii, 29. (Comp. ver. 31,) 


“Aroxeibels 08 6 “Inaods, cixev avroig¢ And Jesus answering, said to them, “ Ye 
Tlaavéiobe, on cidores ras yeaQes, unde err, not knowing the scriptures, nor the power 
Thy Ovvepry Tov Sov. of God.”’ 


(8) Pavu. ROM. iv. 3. 


Ti yee 1 yeu@y rgyss; txlotevoe 5¢ For what saith the scripture? “ And Abra- 
"ACoadu 7H Sed, xael troylobn avr sis ham believed God, and it was counted to 
Oixeeloovyny. him for righteousness.’’ (Gen. xv. 6.) 


Prop. LIV.) 


(vy) JAMES. 
Kal éxarneadn 4 yexQn 4 rtyovow’ exi- 
orevos 02 ASouau 74 Seo, xual eroylabn 


> “ , 
avT@ sig Oimeroouvyy. 
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JAM. ii, 23. " 


And the scripture was confirmed, which 
saith, ‘‘ And Abraham believed God, and it 
was counted to him for righteousness.”’ 


LIV. In reply to the allegation, that Christ and his apostles, in the 
language which they held regarding the Old Testament, were merely 
accommodating themselves to the popular opinions of the Jews, it may 


be remarked,* 


(1.) Though, as to the manner of their teaching, they did accom- 
modate their instructions to the taste and habits of their countrymen, 
they never scrupled to expose prevalent religious errors, and sinful na- 


tional prejudices. 


(2) Curist. 
Agyss avtois 6 *Inoovs’ ovdémrote cévé- 
yuate ty Tels yeaDais 
f a > fi > y ~ 
Aidov ov cimedonimacey ob oixodomovy TEs, 
° 2 / > \ es 6 
autos Eyevndny cig xeDaryy yovies 
Teepe nuplow syéveTo aUTN, 
nol ott Savmaory ev OPbnrAuols nuar ; 
Aid rovT0 Aéyo VEiy, | 
¢ . Im? ~ ¢ ~ 
Ott aednostas AD vuav y Bacirsia Tov 
_ Seov, 
\ A wv Le ‘ \ 
noel Dodgceracs EOvss TroLovyTs TOUS HAETOVS 
aUTHS. 
Kal o recov éxt rov Aidov rovroy, cvy- 
, 
brcadbjoeros’ 
° > ed 2 ” t , > / 
2D ov 0 ay rion, Aixpenocs avTer. 


(8) Permr. 
Nov ody ti wesonCere Tov Sov, exideivors 
Cuyov ext tov Teexnroy Tay webyTay, 
oy ovTEe of watéess Nua, ovTE Nletis 


3 ’ , 
boxvoowsy Baatoacs ; 


(y) Pav. 
‘Husic Dios: "Lovdetos, nai ovx 2 edvav 
Le OTOAOL 
Hidstes ors ov Oinasovrar: e&vdoamos e% 
Zoya voor, 
Zety wh Oi wioteas Inoov Xeurrov 
xl qesis sis Xetotov “Inoovy éxiotev- 


TOLLEY, 


MATT. xxi. 42—44, 


Jesus saith to them, “‘ Did ye never read in 
the scriptures : 

The stone which the builders rejected, 

THAT is made the head of the corner ; 

From the Lord hath this proceeded, 

and it is marvellous in our eyes ? 

Wherefore I say unto you, 

that from you shall be taken the kingdom 
of God, 

and shall be given to a nation yielding the 
fruits thereof : 

and he who falleth upon this stone shall be 
bruised, 

but upon whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
crush him in pieces.” 


ACTS xv. 10. 


Now, therefore, why tempt ye God, by im- 
posing a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, 
which neither our fathers nor we could well 
bear ? 


GAL, ii. 15, 16. 


We, by nature Jews, and not sinners of the 
heathen, 

knowing that man is not justified by works 
of law, 

but through the faith of Jesus Christ ; 

even we have believed in Christ Jesus, 


* For some general considerations on this point, see the Notes. 


I 


a 
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ive Oinasmbausy tx rlarews Xesorov, that we may be justified by the faith of 
Christ, 
nal oun && Eoyav voor" and not by works of law: 
Osort ob Oincesmbgoetas EF eoywv vowov for by works of law shall no flesh be justi- 
Teo oops. fied. 


LV. (2.) They selected for special and marked reprobation those 
popular sentiments and practices, which tended to invalidate the 
authority, or impair the influence of the Old Testament Scriptures. 


(a) CuRistT. MARK vii. 8, 13. (Comp. ver. 10.) 
"AQévres yee thy evroryy Tov Seod, For, throwing-aside the commandment of 
God, 


xpareite Thy maeadoow tay avdcanuv, ye retain the tradition of men ; 

Bamriomovs Eeotav nal rorneiay® baptisms of pots and cups, 

nal aArAw Taeouom tTorevte zxoaAade and many other such-like things ye do. 
WOE T Se 


Ver. 13, 
"Axveouvtes Tov Aoyou Tov Seov Invalidating the word of God, 
TH Tepuodoses VYuay, | Teevedanars’ by your tradition which ye have delivered ; 
ral Wh elOle TOLLUTL FOAAL WOssiTs. and many such-like things ye do. 


(¢) STEPHEN, as reported by Luke. ACTS vii. 51, 53. 


Sxaneoteaxnarot, xol cwegitunro rH Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart 
nooie nol tois doiv* vusis asi tH wved- and in ears, ye perpetually resist the Holy 
pati t) a&ylo dvtimincere, Os of wa- Spirit; as your fathers, even so ye. 

TEES Ua, roel Upesic. 


Ver. 53. 
Olrives 2rkCere tov vdpov cic Siartayese Who have received the law by the promul- 
ciryryérav, nol oun EPurweare gation of angels and have not kept 77. 
(y) PavL. “TIT. i, 14. 


Md} xeoctxoures “Lovdainois vos, xxl Not giving heed to Jewish fables and com- 
lyronwis avbehrav dwootesPomevay rv mandments of men, who have turned away 
AANOEL Ye from the truth. 


il 
or 


; 

LVI. (3.) Jesus employed similar language, in speaking of the Old 
Testament, when privately instructing his own disciples, and even in 
his prayers to God, as he did when addressing the multitude. 


LUKE xxii. 37. 


Aya yee vpiv, ort ett TOVTO TO rE For I declare unto you, that this which is 
youumévov dei Tercabqves ty uol, zo* written must yet be accomplished in me: 
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nol usta dvoway troylobn. xal yee ré “And with malefactors he was numbered ;” 
week {mou TeAos exEbe for indeed the things concerning me must 
have their accomplishment. 


LUKE xxiv. 46. 


Kal cixey avrois’ ott ovtw yéyexwra:, And he said to them, that thus it is written, 
nal outs e0et wabeiv tov Xowrtov, xxl and thus it behoved the Messiah to suffer, 
avaoThvoes iu vexoay TH TelTy Nueod. and to rise from the dead the third day, 


JOHN xvii. 12. 


Ovdels 2 adrav axbasto, ci yo vids Not one of them is lost, except the son of 
THs dwonrsices, ive 4 youPy Trnewn. perdition, that the scripture might be ful- 
filled. 


LVII. (4.) Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, (Prop. XXIII.) not 
only inculcated the divine authority of the Old Testament on his con- 
fidential friend ‘Timothy, a minister of Christ, (comp. Phil. ii. 20—22) ; 
but he assured the Gentile converts, that it had been written for the 


benefit of Christians as well as Jews,and is therefore of permanent 
necessity in the church. 


2 TIM. iii. 17. (Ver. 15. in Prop. LI., and ver. 16. in Prop. LX VI.) 
“Ive dersos 7 6 Tov Sov a&vdouroc, That perfect* may be the man of God, 
eos wev eoyoy ceryeedoy EEnoriapeévoss for every good work completely-qualified. 
ROM. iv. 23, 24. 


Odx eyeaQn 02 00 adrov udvoy, ors ¢Ao- Now it was not written for him only, that 
yicdn avre’ bard nal OF ude. “it was counted to him,’’ but for us also. 


ROM. xv. 4. 


“Oou yee rooeyoaQn, For whatever things were before-written, 

sis THy guctégayv dideoxerlay meoc- in order to our instruction, were before- 
yee?ny, written ; 

ive Oh Tits dmropovis nal rhs wa- that through the patience and consolation of 
Cunrnreas Tay yeuPay, the scriptures, 

Thy srAwloe exaesy. hope we might have. 


1 COR. ix. 10, (See ver. 8, 9, in Prop. XLVIII.) 


"HOP qudcs mavras Agyes; Or for us chiefly says he 7 > 

At npedts yee syeaQn, For us certainly was it written: 

OTs x eAmids ODelrss o peenncey cigo- because in hope ought he who plougheth to 
miele plough ; 

nal 6 daroav, tis tawldog adtod meré and he who treadeth ought to tread in hope 
yeu ie trwlds. of partaking the fruits of his hope. 


* By the study of the Old Testament. 
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1 COR. x. 6, 11. 

Tadre 0¢ timo quay tyevgdnoay, cic Now these things have become examples to 
\ 7, c an > ~ ° . 
TO eH siver Huds tribvuntos xaxav, ws, In order that we should not be lusters af- 
xbos xoeusivos ereduunooy. ter evil things, even as they lusted. 

Ver. ll. 


Tatra 0¢ ravra toro: ovvéRaivov éxsi- Now all these things happened to them as 

vois* tryeaQy v2 reds vovbsoiay nua, cis examples, and they are written for our ad- 

OUS TH TEAN TOY LIDYOY KHATHYTNOEY monition, upon whom the ends of the Ages 
are come. 


LVIII. (5.) Inarguing from the Old Testament, whether with Jew- 
ish or Gentile Christians, Paul does not confine himself to general and 
vague analogies, but dwells upon the very expressions which had been 
designedly employed by the sacred writers, with a degree of minute 
verbal criticism, which is altogether inconsistent with the idea of mere 
accommodation, 


HEB. ii. 8 (From Ps. viii. 6.) 


Tlavre vritasas vronarw tay woday ‘* All things hast thou subjected underneath 


AUTO. his feet.”’ 
"Ey yoo 6 vrotaZa: atte ta ravtx, For, by subjecting to him all things, 
ovodsy ADAxEY AUTH chyUTOTaXTOY nothing has he left unsubjected to him. 


viv O02 oira beausy ai7T@ ta xevte But now we see not yet all things subjected 


UMOTETHY MEV. to him. 


Comp. with 1 Cor. xv. 27. 


Ildévre yee vrétazey dre tovs rode ‘For all things hath he subjected under his 
AUTO. feet.” 
Orey Os slay, OT: WevTe UrotéTaxTa!, Now when it saith, “ That all things are 
subjected,” 
dHAov, Ort sxT6s TOU UroTHzavTos ad7H manifest zt is, that he is excepted who hath 
Th THVT subjected to him all things. 


GAL. iii. 16. 


Ta d¢ “ASeudw e¢ondycav ai zaray- Now to Abraham were the promises spoken, 


yenrlel, nal TO omeemaTE HUTOV and to his seed : 
od rgyes’ Kal roils omtopeanow, as éxi He saith not, ‘‘ And to seeds,” as concern- 
TOAAYs ing many, 
wan ds 2@ tvbs* Kal 7) owegueaci cov" but as concerning One, “And to thy seed,” 
Os tats Xesores. me avho is Christ. 
Dy 


NOTES TO SECTION II. 


Prop. L. (1.)} With respect to events in the history of Abraham and Moses, see .Prop. 
XLIV. and XLV. It would be easy to multiply quotations on this head, particularly from 1 Cor. 
x. 1—11; and Heb. xi, 
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Matt. xix, 4. A male and a female.] The force of the argument lies in God’s having created no 
more than a single pair, one of each sex. See Campbell’s note. 

Heb, xi. 5.) “The idea in the Hebrew (Gen. v. 24.) and Greek, is, for substance, the same ; 
for ix sefoxero means he was no-more to be met with,—he was no longer extant (N¥D2 85) among 
men. But all the Targumists understand Enoch to have been translated without d ying.” Stuart 
on the Hebrews. 


Prop. LI.—Luke xi. 52.] Some translate eure, ‘ye have borne or carried’’ the key, as an em- 
blem of office ; but this does not agree so well with the implied’charge of corrupting scripture. Comp. 
Matt. xv. 3—9; and ch. xxiii, 13—end. The authority to explain or open the scriptures, (Luke 
xxiv. 32.) was given by the delivery of a key, which was borne upon the shoulder, Isa. xxii. 22. 
The heathen priests were called zaydouxa, key-bearers. Elsner Obss. i. 228. See Cameron, Light- 
foot, and Grot, in Poli Synops. , and Rosenmueller in loc. Of one Rabbi Samuel, we read, that after 
his death, they put his sey and his tablets into his coffin, because he did not deserve to have a son, 
z. e. one to succeed him as a teacher. 

John ii. 22.) The Old Testament “scripture,” and the ‘‘ word of Christ,” are here put upon the 
same footing, as equally the objects of the apostles’ faith. They “‘ believed,” seems to mean ‘* they 


understood,” (as Campbell translates;) i.e. they rightly apprehended both, and perceived their 
connection. 


Prop. LII.].The correspondence between the Old Testament writings and the gospel-his- 
tory, by which the former is so often said to be fulfilled in the latter, is an obvious proof of their 
divine inspiration. 'The coincidences are so numerous and striking, that they could not have been 
the effect of mere chance, but must have resulted from the foresight and design of Him ‘* who 
seeth the end from the beginning, Comp. Prop. XLIX., LXIV., et seqq. See Tholuck on the 
Study of the Old Testament, in Bibl. Cabinet, vol. ii. 

John v. 38, 39.) Many high authorities prefer the indicative form, ‘‘ye search ;” and it is not 
easy to say which suits better. I am inclined, however, to think that an exhortation to search the 
scriptures, appropriately follows the accusation, that ‘‘ they had not God’s word dwelling in them.” 
They paid it high honour, indeed, yet did not so examine it, as to ascertain its real sense, or live 
under its abiding influence. 

Acts iii. 18.] ‘‘The prophets,’ when spoken of, as here, in their collective character, include 
the writers of the Old Testament generally. Comp. vr. 21—24; and see below, at Prop. LXIX., 


Prop. LIII.—Rom. iv. 3; Jam. ii. 23.] It is no part of our present business to reconcile the appa- 
rently different inferences which these two apostles seem to draw from the same passage. It is enough 
to point to the equal submission with which they both cite it in support of their argument; thus giving 
demonstrative proof of their regarding it as the word of God, by which all opinions are to be tried. 
One of the best attempts at harmonizing the views of these apostles, is in a Tract by the late Knapp 
of Halle, in his Scripta.Varii Argumenti. His views have, in the main, been adopted by Nean- 
der of Berlin, in his ‘‘ Paulus and Jakobus,”’ one of his Gelegenheitsschriften, or Occasional Essays, 
third edition, Berlin, 1829. He observes, that James opposed those who cried up an imaginary 
faith, a mere outward Pharisaical Monotheism, as if that had been the peculiar faith of Abraham. 
But he shows that his faith produced works, not what Paul calls zey« véuov, obedience to the letter of 
the law, but tev «yale, expressive of love, confidence, resignation. By these his faith was ézcrcdOn, 
i. e. it proved itself to be cerciw, 7. e. (in James’s sense, ) true, genuine. On Rom. iv. 3, Stuart re- 
marks, that instead of the active form, Paul, with the Septuagint, employs the passive, (as does 
James). On Jam, ii. 23, see Gebser uber Jakobus, p. 187—-191. 


Prov. LIV.—The doctrine of accommodation.| This is one of the favourite weapons of the Ra- 
tionalists. They represent Jesus and the apostles as not exuressing really their own sentiments on 
many subjects, (such as the nature of sacrifice, the fulfilment of types and prophecies, demoniacal 
possession, the inspiration of the Old Testament, &c.); but, as speaking in accordance with the 
erroneous opinions of their hearers. The first who advocated this impiously absurd notion, was Sem- 
ler, It has been ably combated by Reinhard, Planck, Hauff, Jahn, and especially by the judicious 
Storr, both in his Theology, and his Tract ** De Sensu Histor. Nov. Test.” He observes, Ist, The 

moral character of Jesus and his apostles, renders such a supposition inadmissible. 2nd, It is over- 
turned by the fact, that miracles evinced their high authority as teachers. 3rd, No sure criterion 
can be laid down, which can enable us to distinguish between those of their declarations, which 
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they believed themselves, and those in which they accommodated themselves to the notions of the 
Jews. Hence the theory of accommodation involves the whole of revelation in uncertainty. 4th, 
Many of those coincidences between the instructions of Christ and the Jewish opinions, which have 
commonly been referred to accommodation, cannot even be proved to be historically true. he 
Rabbinical writings, which are appealed to, are posterior to the age of Christ and his apostles; and 
besides the views given in them, in Philo, Josephus, and the Apocrypha, differ considerably from 
the doctrines of the New Testament. But even were it otherwise, it is not to be held proved that 
all popular Jewish opinions were necessarily erroneous. 5th, The necessity for such accommodation 
cannot be established.” See Planck’s Introd. to the New Test:, by Turner. Bibl. Cab. vol. vii. 

With respect to the point more immediately before us, if it could be shown that Jesus and his 
apostles did, for any conceivable purpose, utter so important a sentiment, as ‘‘ that the Old Testa- 
ment is of divine authority,” while in their own minds they rejected its claims; that single circum- 
stance would surely go far to vitiate their title to be received as teachers sent from the God of truth. 

Matt. xxi. 42—44.| In the second vol. of Valckenaer’s Scholia, there is a Dissertation by the 
editor, Wassenbergh, respecting the transpositions often necessary in the New Testament, in which 
he proposes to connect vr. 42 with 44, and vr. 43 with 45. But Jebb, in his Sacred Liter. (pp. 127 
—130,) combats this idea, not only because it obtains no countenance from any MS, but because 
it would mar the beauty of the passage. He finds in it a fine epanodos, the first couplet (or 
two lines) being parallel with the fourth, and the second with the third; and due prominence 
being given to the great Heap -sTonE OF THE Corner, by placing it first and last. The allusion 
at the end is tothe Jewish manner of stoning, the criminal being first dashed from a height upon a 
stone, and if not thereby killed, he was crushed by another thrown upon him, Lightfoot in loc. 
Amy, Apparatus Biblicus, p. 215. Had Christ’s object been to conciliate the Jews at the expense 
of truth, he never would have addressed them in language like this, in which he attacks with 
unsparing severity their grand national vice, viz. the overweening conceit of enjoying the exclusive 
and permanent favour of Heaven. See also his repeated addresses, full of bold invective, to the 
popular leaders of the day, Matt. xxiii. 16, 23, 24, 83; the high ground he took on the subject of 
divorce, Matt. xix. 7—9; and on the moral law generally, in his sermon on the mount; his re- 
jection of the tradition of the elders, &c. 

Acts xv. 10.] This is strong language coming from Peter, the apostle of the circumcision, and 
one who had thought very differently, untii enlightened by a supernatural vision. Acts x. 34, 35, 
There can be no question that, had he become at any future period doubtful of the divine and per- 
petual authority of the Old Testament, he would have proclaimed it with equal boldness. But 
instead of this, in both his epistles, (one of them written at the close of life,) he maintains the 
high claims of the Jewish scriptures. 1 Pet. i. lO—12: ii, 6; 2 Pet. i. 14, 19, 21. Tempt.] 
i.e. ‘¢ Resist,’ Schleusner; “‘distrust,”” Wahl. Yoke.] Lucian (in Amores) has a similar ex- 
pression : ‘* Necessity laying a heavy yoke on our necks.”” Comp. Gal. v. 1. 

Gal. ii. 15, 16.] These words were uttered on an occasion, when, if Paul could consistently have 
accommodated himself to Judaizing prejudices, he had every inducement for doing so. The com- 
pliance of Peter, to which he adveris at vr. 12, was but temporary, and was inconsistent with his 
former practice. Works of law.] i.e. The law of Moses, though the position is true of all law in 
general. Here isa reference to Ps. cxliii. 2. Comp, Winer on Galatians, pp. 65, 66. 


Prop. LV.—<Acts vii. 51, 53.] See in Prop. XLVIIL., note. The gravamen of the charge 
against the Jews in Stephen’s address, was their contempt for the Holy Ghost, speaking by the 
prophets. The resistance of their fathers, is explained by Kuinoel, to denote the rejection of ‘‘ the 
admonition of inspired precepts.”? Promulgation of angels.| This is Wahl’s translation. 
Schleusner and Bretschneider—‘“‘ ranks or orders of angels.” See the note at Prop. XLV., 
Rose’s edition of Parkhurst, under dere74; and Winer’s Excursus i. ad Epist. ad Galat. 

Tit. i, 14. | Comp. with Mark vii. 8, 13, (before) 1 Tim. i. 4; iv. 7; Col. ii. 22. If there was 
Jewish fable, there was also Jewish truth ; and the commands of men are here contrasted with the 
nn I ds of God, many of which are the same in the Old Testament as in the New. 


- 


Pror. LVI.] Even Wegscheider, in his Instit. Theol. Dogmat., (the text bock of Rationalism,) 
is constrained to say, ‘‘ Verum accommodatione positiva, que vanas pre se fert opiniones, lesum 
usum esse; hac tantum ratione satis probari posset, ut Iesum aliter coram populo, aliter coram 
amicis et discipulis de placito quodam disseruisse demonstraretur: cujus rei certa vestigia in 
libris sacris frustra queruntur.” § 26. 

Luke xxii. 37.) The ics tev, in the last clause, corresponds to the zerccOjves in the first. For 
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proofs of its being used in good Greek writers, to signify the fulfilment of oracles, see Wetstein | 
and Kypke. Yetsome maintain that it is réacs Awemeovev only that has this sense, and that cé0s eocery 
denotes ‘‘it is over.”” Mark iii. 26. So Wahl in’the second edition of his Clavis Philol. Nov. Test. 

Luke xxiv. 46.) Comp. vr. 44, 45, 47. This testimony is valuable, inasmuch as Christ was 
now renewing the apostolic commission after his resurrection, and instructed the disciples to 
teach to others all things whatsoever he had taught them. 

John xvii. 12. Son of perdition.| The apostate Israelites are called in the Septuagint, (Isa. vii. 
4,) cézv0e crwreles. Seealso 2 Thess. ii. 3.  Scripture.| Ps. xli. 9; cix., &c. The reader is aware 
that this occurs in Christ’s intercessory prayer. 


Prop. LVII.}] The frequent quotation of the Old Testament, in epistles addressed to Gen- 
tile converts, seems conclusive as to the fact, that it was held by the writers equally valid in reason- 
ing with them as with Jews. 

2 Tim. iii. 17.) This implies that the study of the Old Testament is necessary for the right 
discharge of ministerial duty—teaching, reproof, &. See note on Prop. LX VI. 

Rom. iv. 23, 24.) It was written for Abraham’s honour, but for our benefit. 

Rom. xv. 4. Consolation of, &c.] 7. e. To be found in the Scripture. Stuart has ‘ admonition,”’ 
or “ exhortation.” 

I Cor, ix. 10.] If, as some suppose, this epistle was specially addressed to that part of the 
Corinthian church which was ‘‘of Paul,”’ and consequently opposed to the Judaizing party, the 
frequent high commendations it contains of the Old Testament, carry so much the more weight. 
Compare the next’passage, and 1 Cor. xiv. 21, 34, and xv. 3, 4, 25—27, &. He who treadeth, &c.]} 
This is very elliptical. See Bloomfield’s Recensio in loco. 

1 Cor. x. 6, 11. Examples.| Literally types. Ends of the ages. | 1. e. the last age, according to 
the Jewish division of the world’s ages into three, viz. those of the Patriarchs, the Law, and the 
Age-to-Come, or age of the Messiah. 


Prov. LVIII.} Other examples of the particular stress laid in the New Testament upon ex- 
pressions taken from the Old, will be found in John x. 834—38; Matt. i. 22; viii. 17; Heb. iv. 4— 
G6; vii. 17; viii. 138. To this head also belong the allegories, types, and other symbolical represen- 
tations in the Jewish scriptures, which are explained in the New Testament. Even supposing that 
the ancient Jews did not fully understand their meaning, it is enough that God gave an intimation 
of his design by them, through a later messenger, when the period for their accomplishment had 
arrived. See John iii. 14; xix. 36; Gal. iv. 21, &c.; Heb. vii. 

Heb. ii. 8. He has left.| 2. e, ‘‘ Not God, but the writer of the Psalm, as poets are often said to 
do what they represent others to have done.’’ Rosenmueller. Equal stress is laid by Paul on the 
ipsissima verba of the viiith psalm, in writing to the Gentile Corinthians, (see the next passage, ) as 
in writing to the Hebrews. ‘‘ To subject all things to him, means to give him universal dominion. 
The phrase, to put under one’s feet, denotes to put in a state of complete, entire subjection.” 
Stuart in loco. See Excursus ix. to his work on the Hebrews. 

1 Cor. xv. 27. He is excepted, &c.| ‘‘ Theophylact thought this was intended to prevent the 
Greeks, who were blinded with their own mythology, from suspecting that the apostle was incul- 
cating the absurdity taught in their fables, concerning Jupiter’s dethroning his father Saturn, and 
confining him to the Fortunate Island.” (Macknight.) On the difficult context, see Storr’s Opusc. 
Acad. vol. i. p. 269—282. 

Gal. iii. 16.] The objection* that the word seed is never used in the plural, but in speaking of the 
seeds of vegetables, is as old as the time of Jerome, who ventures to assert that the apostle here 
imposed on the simplicity of the Galatians. It is enough to reply, that the apostle was more intent 
upon truth, than upon strictly correct Hebrew or Greek phraseology. Now the word seed does some- 
times mean a single person, e. g. Gen. iii. 1; iv. 25, Deut. xxv. 5, Sept.; and all that Paul 
intends is to show, that an explicit plural were such as sons or children, might have eb been used 
instead of the ambiguous designation seed. But as the blessings in promise were to depen d on 
one individual, viz. Christ, a word was purposely employed, which is not necessarily collective, but 
may denote individuality. See Borger, Koppe, Macknight, Storr’s Opusc. Academ, ii. 431. 


* “Bene jam viderunt interpretes, (says Winer,) hance Pauli argumentationem hominum Judaicorum quibus ageret, ingeniis magis 
‘quam ling. Heb, rationibus accommodatam,” Winer on Galatians p. 82, 
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SECTION III. 


IDENTITY OF THE ANCIENT AND MODERN JEWISH CANON. 


LIX. (1.) The division of the Old Testament into “the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms,’—a classification which is mentioned by 
Christ,—is confirmed by the testimony of Jewish writers who flourished 
about the same period. | 


LUKE xxiv. 44. 


Eize 08 cedrois* ovros of Adyos ods gAcA- And he said unto them: “ These are the 

yoo TeOs ueds ets dy ody vuiv, ots dcé Words which I spake to you, while I was 

Trnewbjvar: wevte Te yeyouuusve ey yet with you, that all things which are writ- 

TO vow Mastws, nat wxeoPyrass, nei ten in the Law of Moses, and the Prophets, 

Waross, weet emov. and the Psalms, concerning me,must be ac- 
complished.” 


Comp. with («) JOSEPHUS contra Apion. i. 7, 8: 
(1.) Touray revre wev ects roe Mavoswsg. (1.) To these (twenty-two books) belong the 
five books of Moses. 
(2.) Of wera Mavony IeoQyras ev tes (2) The Prophets after Moses, in thirteen 
xl Oexce BiGAacoss. books. 
(3.) Al Aoswees reacceoes. (3.) The remaining four writings. 


(6) PHILO de Vita Contemplativa. 


(1.) Nogeos. (1.) Laws (of Moses). 
(2.) Novice Seomiobevre dice IIgoytov.  (2.) Oracular declarations of the Prophets. 
(3.) “Yeevos noes toe arrot (3.) Hymns and other books. 


(y) JESUS, son of Sirach, in the Prolog. to Ecclesiasticus. 


(1.) °O Nogeos. (1.) The Law. 
( 2.) Of Tleo@yrau. (2.) The Prophets. 
(3.) OF wAarou. (3.) The other books. 


! LX. (2.) The New Testament recognizes the canonical character of 
the First Division of the Jewish Scriptures, viz. the Law, as contained 
in the Pentateuch, or five books of Moses. (Comp. Prop. XLIV—L.) 


JOHN v. 46, 47. (Comp. ver. 38, 39, in Prop. LIT.) 
Ei yao exsorevere Mason, For if ye believed Moses, 
imiorevere cy épcol’ ye would certainly believe me ; 
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wel yelp mov exsivos eyourper. for concerning me he wrote. ~ 

Ei 32 tote éxelvou yeuumeow ov ric- But if ye believe not his writings, 
TEUETE, 

Tig Tols eeols Pnucol TiaTEvoETe ; how shall ye believe my words ? 


LUKE ii. 22. 
Kal ore éranodnony ci guéous tod xa- And when the days of their purification 
dagismod avtav, nate Tov voecov Mastwc, were completed, according to the law of 
ckunyarvoy avtov sis ‘lepocdAveece, rega- Moses, they carried him up to Jerusalem, 
oTHoes TH xvoly. to present him to the Lord. 


ROM. ix. 15, 17, quoted from Exod, xxxiii. 19. 


To yao Macon réyer For he saith to Moses: 

eAeyow ov dy EAEo, “JT will pity whomsoever I pity, 

nal olnrelpnow, ov ay olnTeloo. and I will compassionate whomsoever I com- 
passionate. 


Ver. 17, quoted from Exod. ix. 16. 
Agyss yao 4 yeu) 7a Daoud, x. 7. A. For the scripture saith to Pharaoh, ete. 


LXI. (3.) The New Testament recognizes the canonical character 
of the Second Division of the Jewish Scriptures, viz. the Prophets, 
which comprised, 


(A.) THE HISTORICAL BOOKS, EXCLUSIVE OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


ROM. xi. 2, quoted from 1 Kings xix. 10, 14. 


"H obx ofdcere, gv Haig ti réyes 4 yea- Know ye not what the scripture saith in the 
Qi; as eytvyyavee to Os xard sod story of Elijah, when he complains to God 
"Toeana, Agyav" against Israel, saying: 


HEB. i. 5, quoted from 2 Sam. vii. 14, and 1 Chron. xvii. 13. 


Kel rar And again, (God saith,) 
eye) Cooma avTe cis TaTeee, I will be to him for father, 
nol wUTOS ETL Ko08 Eig vid. and he shall be to me for son. 


1 COR. iii. 19, quoted from Job. v. 13. 
‘H yae coQia rov xdcwov tovrov, waeie For the wisdom of this world is folly with 
Tae TH Oey tors" yeyourras yoo God. For it is written, | 
‘O decccduevos rods ooQods ev +H He catcheth the wise in their own craftiness. 


/ 2 ~ 
Bavovey ta AUTON. ae 
Ps a 


(B.) THE PROPHETS, STRICTLY SO CALLED. 
» ACTS vii. 42, quoted from Amos v. 25. r 
"Eorespe Of 6 Osds, cel rapedaxey ai- But God turned from them, and gave them 
Tods AaTesvEly TH OTEUTIA Tov ovexvod’ up to worship the army of heaven; as it is 


K 
~, 
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uaibas yeyourros tv Bick tay reogy- written in the Book of the Prophets. 
Toy 


LUKE iv. 17, 21, quoted from Isa. lxi. 1. 


Kai éxedddn ata BiCrlov ‘Hoaltov tov And there was given to him the book of 
TeoQgrov’ nal cdvarrvéas ro Bieaiov, Isaiah the prophet; and having unrolled the 


shee Toy Torov ob Hy yeyoumpivoy" book, he found the place where it was writ- 
ten. 
Ver. 21. 


“Hegaro O¢ Agyery weds avrovs* ors oy- And he began to say to them, “ That this 
MeQoy TETAHowTAL Y YouDy avTy ev tois very day this scripture which ts in your 


Ooly Ua. ears is fulfilled.” 
aft 
MARK i. 2, quoted from Mal. iii. 1. 
‘Os yéyocmret tv Tols reoOyrais® As it is written in the prophets : 
"100d, ya adwroottArw tov dyyeacy wou “ Behold I send my messenger before thy 
Teo TeowTov cov, face, 


Os maTaonevacet Thy dddy cov tureocbey Who shall prepare thy way before thee.” 


GOV. 


LXII. (4.) The New Testament recognizes the canonical character 
of the Third Division of the Jewish scriptures, viz, the Chetubim or 
Hagiographa, sometimes called from the book with which it com- 
mences, “‘the Psalms.” (See Prop. LIX.) 


LUKE xx. 42, quoted from Ps. cx. 1. 
Kal avros AnGld agyes ev Bleaw Paa- And David himself saith in the book of 


ay" Psalms : 
Hizey 6 Kugws ta xvel@ mov The Lord said to my lord, 
Kedou éx deiay pov. _ © Sit at my right hand.” 


ACTS ii. 30, 31, quoted from Ps, cxxxii. and xvi. 

TleoQarns obv txaexwv, xab ciddcg bts Therefore, being a prophet, and knowing 
doxw duoosy avT@ 6 Seds, éx xagmrov ryg that God had sworn to him with an oath, 
doQvog airov xadlicas ext rod Sedvov that one from the fruit of his loins should 
avTOV,—mTeoiody eAdcAnoe Teel THs éve- sit upon his throne; foreseeing this, he spake 
otdcsas Tov Xeicrov, ors ov xererciPn of the resurrection of the Messiah, that he 
cig dou, ov0s cae avo cide diePbo- should not be left in Hades, nor his flesh 
Cov. see corruption. 


JAM. iv. 6, quoted from Prov. iii. 34. 


MeiZove dO: dfdaas xecorv, O10 Agyes® But he giveth greater grace, for it * saith : 
‘O Ocds vreenPavors ckvtitecoerat, God the proud opposeth, 
wamewois d¢ O1dwor yoroty. but to the humble giveth grace.” 


* i, e, The Scripture, as in vre 5, 
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NOTES TO SECTION III. 


Arrer all that has been written on the subject, perhaps the living testimony of the Synagogue, 
(considering the religious care it has always taken of the sacred books, Rom. iii. 2,) is the best 
evidence we could possess of the Jewish canon being the same now as in the time of Christ. 

We assume the integrity of the Old Testament record, as we did that of the New. Among 
other arguments which establish it, there is the substantial agreement of the passages quoted from 
it in the New Testament, in Josephus, Philo, Rabbinical writers, &c., with our present text. 

The quotations given under this Section, are merely specimens, to show that the Three Grand 
Classes of Books, into which the Jewish scriptures were divided, are repeatedly cited in the New 
Testament ;* and if they be attentively examined, many of them will be found to demonstrate 
farther the divine authority of Old Testament writings, especially when compared with the pas- 
sages in the next Section. a 


Prop. LIX.] The agreement of this with the present Jewish canon, will be shown under the 
different divisions. For copious illustrations of this classification from the Talmud, &c., see Wet- 
stein on Luke xxiv. 44: Wolfii Bibl. Hebr, Part ii. p. 41. 


Prov. LX.] That every one of the Five Books of Moses is repeatedly quoted, either expressly 
or by implication, in the New Testament, will be seen at a glance, by consulting the common mar- 
ginal references. See Prop. L, 

John v. 46, 47.] Christ here distinctly recognizes the prophetical character of the Mosaic writ- 
ings, which is sufficient to stamp them with divine authority. Besides that it is evident that to 
them also he alludes, at vr. 39, as being the scriptures which testify of him. Certainly.] The 
Vulgate erroneously renders é» by forte, perhaps, (as also in John viii. 19); but if it be not a 
mere expletive, it must be taken to mean’ indeed, truly, certainly. Glassii Philol.Sacr., by Dathe, 
p: 427. 

Luke iii. 22. Their purification.] The English Version, following the Vulgate, has “her purifi- 
cation ;” but the vast majority of MSS. have airav. See Campbell’s judicious note. 

Rom. ix. 15, 17.] “‘ For the scripture saith,” instead of ‘‘ God saith.”” What the scripture saith, 
God saith, So the Rabbins frequently exchange the two formulas of quotation, Amar ha-shem, 
The Name saith; and amar-chatub, The scripture saith: both of which are designed by the ab- 
breviation 7ON.”’ Moses Stuart in loco. As to the distinction between éaea and ocizceiew, see Titt- 
mann on the Synonyms of the New Testament, vol. i. p. 122. 


Prop. LXI.] That the Second Class included the historical Books, appears from the language of 
Josephus, who says, (contra Apion i. 7, 8.) ‘‘The prophets after Moses, have, in thirteen books, 
recorded the history of their own times, from the death of Moses, until the reign of Artaxerxes, 
the Persian king, who succeeded Xerxes:” thus ending with the book of Esther. The following 
is the classification adopted by Storr. According to the Jewish custom of putting certain books to- 
gether, and counting them one, the thirteen books of this class are :—. 


. Joshua, fis 

. Judges and Ruth, | 

Two Books of Samuel, 

ee 
A Division. 

Daniel, 

Ezra and Nehemiah, | 

. Esther, | 

Job. | 


CHADAE WMS 


* On the subject of quotations from the Old Testament in the New, see Surenhusii 6:8Ao0g xaraddAayns ; Owen's Modes of Quota- 
tions ; Hoffman’s Demonstratio Evangelica; Knapp’s Greek Testament; Schott's Latin Version of the New Testament. But the 
most recent and valuable Work is Doepke, Hermeneutik der Neutestamentlichen Schriftsteller, of which the First Part appeared at 
Leipzig in 1829, Tis object is to examine the forms of quotations, and also their interpretation, I do not know that the Second Part 
has yet uppeared. 
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10. Isaiah, i 
ll. Jeremiah and Lamentations, Forming the Prophets, 
12. Ezekiel, strictly so called. 


13, The Twelve Lesser Prophets, 


In the Historical division, the only books not expressly quoted in the New Testament, are, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther, (Ruth being an Appendix to Judges) ; but these are all used as authori- 
ties by Josephus, as may be seen in Eichhorn’s Introduction to the Old Testament, Part i. § 47. 
Now every sacred book which is cited by Josephus, and which was not written after the time of 
Artaxerxes, must be held as written by one of those whom he ealls in the above passage, ‘‘ The 
Prophets.” Comp. Acts iii. 24. The first part of “‘ Daniel’’ being historical, and ‘‘ Job” having 
been received as a true history, they were both placed here. Comp. under Prop. L. and LXIII. 

' Rom. xi. 2.] The Ist book of Kings is also alluded to by Christ in Luke iv. 25, 26, and the 2nd 
book in vr. 27. Story of.] See the note on Mark xii. 26, Prop. XLV. Complains against.) Or 
pleads against. 1 Mace. viii. 32; x. 61, 635 xi. 25. 

- Heb. i. 5.) This isa literal translation of the Hebrew of 2 Sam. vii. 14: 


and O-TAN ODN 
105 SSo-m wT 


Boehme (on the Hebrews) compares here the Septuagint, Levit. xxvi. 12, with 2 Cor. vi. 16. 

_ 1 Cor, iii. 19, quoted from Job v. 13.] It will be seen that, according to the classification above 
given, Job belongs, not to the Chetwbim, but to the Historical books, or first Division of the 
Prophets. 


~ (B.) The Prophets, strictly so called. | 

1 have not thought it necessary to give quotations from all the prophets cited in the new Testa- 
ment, but merely a few specimens of some of the modes of quotation. Among other places, Jere- 
miah is quoted in Heb. x. 15; Jonah in Matt. xii. 39—41; Micah in Matt. ii. 5; Habbakuk in 
Acts xiii. 40; Haggai in Heb. xii. 26; Zechariah in Matt.xxi. 4, et alib. See below in Sect. 1V. 
The only prophetical books not expressly named in the New Testament, are Ezekiel,* Obadiah, 
Nahum, and Zephaniah. But we have evidence that before the time of Christ, the Prophets, 
strictly so called, were subdivided into two parts; the one, including Isaiah, Jeremiah, (with the 
Lamentations, ) and Ezekiel; and the other, embracing ‘‘the Twelve” Minor Prophets, (see Ec- 
clesiasticus xl viii. 22 ; xlix. 6, 8, 10) : so that the unquoted books must still be held as being among 
‘the Prophets.” In the enumeration of the prophets given in Ecclesiasticus, Daniel is omitted, 
his writings, as we have seen, being classed among the historical books. An elaborate work in de- 
fence of the authenticity of Daniel, and the integrity of Zechariah, has lately appeared by Heng- 
stenberg of Berlin. 

Luke iv. 17, 21. Pegan to say.] Campbell has ‘‘ began with saying ;” but the phrase is entirely 
pleonastic, being equivalent to ‘‘said tothem.” See Actsi. 1; Luke iii. 8, &c. In your ears, ] 
i. e. “* Which ye have just now heard.”” Campbell. 

Mark i, 2.) I retain the reading of the Textus Receptus, though Griesbach, for very strong 
reasons, substitutes ‘‘in Isaiah the prophet,” from whom, however, this verse is not taken, but 
vr. 3. 


Prov. LXII.] The Third Division, in the time of Josephus, seems to have consisted of the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes, ‘‘ For though the two latter are 
not expressly mentioned by him, they must necessarily be added to the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, in order to make up the four books, which he says constituted this class. The transference 
of several of the historical books into the third class, was probably of a later date. For Philo de- 
scribes the third class in the same way as Josephus, viz., as consisting chiefly of hymns of praise to 
God, and moral lessons.”” Storr. The twenty-two books of Josephus are thus made up :—Penta- 
teuch, 5.-- Prophets, 13.4-Chetubim, 4.=22. 

Luke xx. 42, quoted from Ps. ex. 1. The Lord, &c.| In the Hebrew, it is ‘* Jehovah said to my 
Lord,” (Dominus). Right hand.| There is a good illustration of this in a passage of Ibn-Cotaib, 
in Eichhorni Monument. Antiquiss. Hister. Arab. p. 220. ‘‘ Ridafat is the dignity of sitting 


* Yet some find allusions in Rom, xi. 8, to Ezek. xii. 23 in Rom, x. 5,'and Gal. iii, 12,to Ezek, xx. 11; in Rom, ii. 24, to Iizek. 
xXxxvie 215 in 2 Pet- iii, 4, to Ezek, xii, 29 See Carpzor’s Apparatus Crit. Vet. Test. 
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next the king. The Radaf (7. e. he who is second to the king) sits on his right hand; and if 
the king drinks, the Radaf drinks before the rest, and if the king goes upon an expedition, he 
sits in his place, and acts in his stead till he return; and if the king’s army make a predatory 
excursion, the Radaf receives a fourth part of the booty.”” Rosenmull. Schol. in Vet. Test. 
Comp. Knappii Prolus. de Christo ad dextram Dei sedente. Hale. 1787. 

Acts ii. 30, 31.] The text is here very corrupt. The words 73 zack céenn dvarrhouv tov Xeiwriy, 
are not found in the MSS. A. C. D. * * Barb. Edit. Syr. Erp. Copt. Ath. Arm. Vulg., nor 
in several of the fathers; and though defended by De Dieu, Wolfius, and others, have been re- 
jected by Mill, Bengel, Griesbach, Schott, Knapp, and Vater, whom we follow in this, as well as 
in omitting 4 fox} wedrov, in vr. 3). At zeioes we must supply sive, some one, Loins.) The LXX, 
in their Version of the passage quoted (Ps. cxxxii. 11,) have ris zoiA/es ; but compare, in the same 
Version, Job xxxvili. 3; Exod. xii. 11. Hades.) 7. e. the Hebrew >*W, sheol, the region of the 
dead, the place of departed spirits. | Corruption.] The Hebrew (Ps. xvi. 10.) is nmw, which Ro- 
senmuller (Scholia in loco) derives from MW, to sink down; and translates “‘the pit, 7. e. the 
grave.”’ He is followed by De Wette, Ruperti, and Gesenius; and yet the latter, in his Lexi- 
con, admits that it may be derived from MOY, to corrupt, or die; and hence may have the meaning 
which Peter gives it, viz. corruption. Comp. Schleusner Lex. Vet. Test. 

Jam. iv.6. It saith.| Supply 4 yeug%, the scripture, from vr. 5, which see in Prop. XXXII. 
Opposeth.| q. d. ‘* Setteth himself in battle array against,” for such is the etymological meaning. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE TO SECTION III. - 


TERE are two questions, connected with the subject of this Section, to which we shall briefly 
advert. 

I. Did the Sadducees reject all the Jewish Canon, except the Pentateuch? This opinion was held by 
some of the Fathers, and is supported by recent critics, on the ground of Christ having, in con- 
troversy with the Sadducees, appealed only to the book of Exodus. But Eichhorn, in his Introduction 
to the Old Testament, (p. 96,) rejects the supposition,, for the fullowing reasons. 1. The sect of 
the Sadducees did not arise until after the close of the Old Testament Canon; and it was as easy for 
them to make their opinions harmonize with other canonical books, as with those of Moses. 2. 
Josephus, while he expressly says, (contra Apion i. 8,) that no one had ever ventured to detract 
from the twenty-two national books, merely states, in regard to the Sadducees, ( Antiq. xiii. 10. 6.) 
that they adhered only to the cz yeygeupeve, the things written, rejecting oral traditions. 3. How 
could the Sadducees have been admitted to the office of high-priest, had they departed from the 
belief of the Jewish church, on a point of such importance? Perhaps the truth will be found to 
be in the modified opinion of Corodi, (Attempt to Elucidate the Bible Canon. Halle, 1792, p. 
110,) that the Sadducees only attached a high degree of value to the Pentateuch. Comp. Paulus 
Comment. on the New Testament, and Gueldenappel’s Diss. Josephi Archeologi de Sadduce- 
orum Canone sententiam exhibens. Jena, 1804. 

Il. Was the Canon of the Alexandrian Jews the same as that of Palestine? Corodi, Jahn, Au- 
gusti, and others, deny their identity, with the view of making out that the Egyptian Jews received 
the Apocrypha. But in opposition to this, it is remarked by Eichhorn, (Introduction to the Old 
Testament, Part i. p. 21,) 1. The Jews at Alexandria had always more or less ecclesiastical con- 
nexion and intercourse with those of Judea; and it was the interest of both to maintain entire 
agreement in matters of faith. 2. Jesus, son of Sirach, (an Alexandrian Jew,) describes the ca- 
nonical books in the same way as is done by Josephus and the New Testament; (see Prop. LIX ;) 
and, moreover, he is very careful to distinguish the moral sayings of his grandfather, (an A pocryphal 
book, ) from the sacred books of the Jews. See his Preface. 3. Philo, another Jew of Alexandria, 
designates the Canon in the same way; and though he was evidently acquainted with the Apo- 
erypha, (for he borrows expressions from it,) yet he has not once quoted it, as he does the canonical 
scripture. —It may be added, that the supposition made, is contradicted by Josephus, when he 
asserts, in the above-recited passage, that none had ever ventured to alter, add éo, or detract from 
the twenty-two national books, 
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SECTION IV. 


THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES. 


We have seen in the preceding Sections, that Christ, and the writers 
of the New Testament, assume, as incontrovertible facts, the divine 
origin of the Jewish religion, and the truth and permanent importance 
of the Jewish scriptures, which were, in their day, composed of the 
same books as at present. But besides the many collateral presumptive 
evidences of their belief in the divine authority of those books, which 
have been already indirectly adduced, we find them asserting, in more 
or less express terms, that the author of the Old Testament was God. 


LXIII. (1.) Christ and the writers of the New Testament maintain 


the divine authority of each of the three classes of books, into which 
the Old Testament is divided. 


(A.) THE LAW. 


MATT. xxii. 31, quoted from Exod. iii. 6. 
Ilegi 0 tis céveordosws Tav vexowv ovx But as to the resurrection of the dead, have 
aviyvate TO pybcy viv ore tov Seov, ye not read what was spoken to you by 
Aévyov Tos. God, saying, &c. 
LUKE ii. 24, quoted from Num. viii. 17- 


Kai rov dovva: Suolav, xurd rd cigny- And to offer sacrifice, according to what 
fesvov éy vouw nueiov, Cevyos revyovav, » is said in the law of the Lord, A pair of 
Ovo veooc0ds TegloTEC aD. turtle doves, or two young pigeons, 


2 COR. iii. 15. (Comp. Acts xv. 31.) 


"AAD tag onmecov, quine dvayiwooxstes But even to this day, when Moses is read, a 
Macias, nervypen ext ryv xeediav avtav veil lieth upon their heart. 
WELT Ohl 


(B.) THE PROPHETS GENERALLY. 


(~) Tae Hisrorican Books. 


HEB. xiii. 5, quoted from Josh. i. 5. 


"Adinagyueos 6 Tedwos" Let your conduct be free from the love of 
money, 
cinovmevos Tols Tapovaiy’ being content with your present things: 
autos yee shonney” For Himself hath said: 
ov 64 Of ctva, “T will in no wise leave thee, 
Od ob 14 8 EyxuTenina. nor will Tin any wise forsake thee.” 


’ * 


~--* % - ; 
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Kal xevreg 02 of reoijras: éxd Se- Yea and all the prophets from Samuel, even 
Movyar nal ray xabbsSijc, oor racayoay, those who came after, as many as spake, 
nell ToonaTanyysihey Tas Husous TavTas. have also foretold those days. 


MATT. xxiv. 15, quoted from Dan. xi. 31; xii, 11. 


“Oray ody fonts Td BdeAvypx ring gen- When, therefore, ye shall see the Abomina- 
vaoeas, 70 pnbky ua Acvir rod xeo- tion of Desolation spoken of by Daniel the 
Qarov, totds ey toxw dyiv’ (6 dvayi- prophet, standing in the Holy Place, (let him 
vaoxay vosita") rére of ¢y ry “Icvdelg that readeth attend !) then let those in Judea 
Pevystacay ext ra don. flee to the mountains. 


(6) THe Larger Propuets. 


JOHN vi. 45, quoted from Isa. liv, 13. 
"Eoti yevyoupmevoy év tols reoQyros It is written in the prophets: 


week eoovtos mevres OidexTol Seov. “ And they shall all be taught of God.”’ 
Kis 0 dnovats raed Tov wareds, xi Every one who hath heard from the Father, 
(ebay, EoxeT ees Teds Les. and hath learned, cometh unto me. 


ACTS xxviii. 25, quoted from Isa. vi. 9. 


’"ActuQuvor 0€ bytes meds eaAAjAovs, And not being agreed among themselves, 
amrervovto, cixdvtos Tov Ilavaov pyue they departed, Paul saying this one word, 
Ev OTL maAaS TO TED Me TO yiov cALA- ‘That well spake the Holy Spirit by 
noe di Howlov rov reoQqrov recs rods Isaiah the prophet to our fathers.” 

THTEOOUS Nays 


HEB. x. 15, quoted from Jerem. xxxi. 31. 
Maeruect d¢ quiv xal rd Ilveduc ro And even the Holy Spirit testifieth this to 


erytov" us. 
(y) Tue Lesser PRopuets. 


ACTS xiii. 40, quoted from Habak. i. 5. 
Bazwers ov, “ extrdy 2—? vuds rd See to it, therefore, that what is spoken in 


chongeevoy ev Tolg ween ress the prophets come not upon you. 


ROM. ix. 25, quoted from Hos. ii. 23. (Comp. vr. 26 with Hos. i, 10.) 


“Dig noel ev rq ‘Qond rdyee’ Even as he saith in Hosea: 
Keaagow rov ob Aceov ov, Aaedy ov? <‘T will call what was not my people, ‘My 
people ;’ 


9 Dae 
nal chy on hyaernuiuny, nyamnuevyy. and her who was not beloved, ‘ Beloved. 


ACTS ii. 16, quoted from Joel ii. 28 
"AAAG rouTd dott +d cionuévov Oe rod But this is that which was spoken by the 
moopyrov lain. prophet Joel. 


(C) THE PSALMS, OR HAGIOGRAPHA. 


MATT. xxii. 43, quoted from Ps. cx. 1. 
Adyet ebroist ras obv AwGld gv xvel- He saith to them, How then doth David by 
(LLTL KVELOY UBUTOY KOAE 5 the Spirit call him Lord? 
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Comp. with Mark xii. 36. 


\ 
Adres yee AwGld cixev gv 7@ Ilvev- For David himself said by the Holy Spirit. 
Math TH very ie. 


ACTS i. 16. ‘Comp. Ps. xix. 25; cix.:8. 


"Avdoes a&derQol, es wanowbijves tv Men and brethren, it was necessary that this 
youQyy Tavtny, yy Toosime TO xvevuec scripture should be fulfilled, which the Holy 
TO ayiov did otduaros Axbld, xeel Spirit before-spake by the mouth of David 
*Tovdn rod yevouevov odnyod rots cva- concerning Judas, who became guide to 
Aaovas tov "Insody. them who apprehended Jesus. ' 


HEB. iii. 7, quoted from Ps. xcv. 7. 


Aso, xabag rAgyer to Tlvetuc ro kysov" Wherefore, as saith the Holy Spirit : 
SHuceor, av rHs Davis avTod cxovente. ‘To-day, while His voice ye hear.” 


LXIV. (2.) Christ and the writers of the New Testament maintain, 
not only that the Old Testament is full of express prophetical an- 
nouncements, (which are necessarily divine) ; but that it contains also 
certain symbolical representations, which were designedly employed, 
with a view to their being in due time realized and elucidated : a cir- 
cumstance which proves that it must have emanated from God. 


MATT. xxvi. 54, 56. 
lla ovy waneabacw ai yea@al, ors How then should the scriptures be fulfilled, 


outa deh ryevecdae ; that thus it must be ? 

Ver. 56. 
Totro 0¢ oAov yévouev, ive ranewbacty But all this hath happened, that the scrip- 
ai yeuQal tay reoPuTav. tures of the prophets might be fulfilled. 


LUKE xxiv. 25, 45. 


Kal abros clare reds abtovs' & cvénros And he said to them: “O ye simple and 
nol Bowdsis TH nagdiae Tov xictevey ext slow in heart to believe in all things which 


Tho, ols raarnocy of roeoPnrasr the prophets have spoken ! ”’ 

Ver. 45. 
Tére diqvorzev avtav tov vodv, rod cvyi- ‘Then opened he their understanding, that 
bya Teg youQes. they might understand the scriptures. 


2 COR. iii, 6,14 
“Os nal lxdvacev nucs Ssaxovovg xoivys Who also hath qualified us as servants of 
Oscednuns. the new covenant. 
Ver, 14, 
"AAW erachby te vonuatre avtav' But their minds were blinded; for until this 


\ &xor yee THs onuecov TO avTO xeAvmue Very day the same veil remains in the read- 


* 
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a inl ry dveyvoos tas wuraies dia-~ ing of the old covenant, i¢ not being re- 


4 D \ 2 fe a 
Onuns eével, (AY ckvaxmruTTouevoy, OTE 
iy Xowore xaTaeyeltes. 


vealed, that by Christ it is abrogated, 


HEB. ix. 8. 


Todro Onarotyros tov TIvevpeetos ov 
dylov, unno wePovecuobar thy Tay 
© € ~ ~ > , 
chylov GOdv, 8Tt THS TeaTHS oxNVAS ExoU- 


/ 
ONS GTHCLY. 


The Holy Spirit signifying dy this, that the 
way of the holy places was not yet laid open, 
the first tabernacle still having a standing. 


LXY. (3). They maintain the divine authority of the Jewish Canon 
generally, and specially of the Mosaic Records, under the designation 


of the “ Oracles of God.” 


ROM. iii, 1, 2. 


~ 3 
Té oby ro wegicooy Tod Lovdaiov ; 
>\ / en a: ‘ ~ a 
n Tis N WPEALA THS TWEEITOLMYS ; 
\ \ , f . 

Tloav, nate wavra Teorey 

rue \ \ LvA i / \ 
Tlearov wev yale, ort emiotevdnoay Te 


Advice ToD Ocov. 


What then is the superiority of the Jew ? 

or what the advantage of circumcision ? 

Much, in every respect ; 

chiefly indeed that they were entrusted with 
the oracles of God. 


HEB. v. 11, 12. 


Ilegt ob woavs guiv o royss nal dvoee- 
penvevtos Agyew, ewel vodoul yeydvarte 
tals axons’ xual yore oPelrovtes ebvacs 
QiddonceAos Ore Tov xeovoy, Weert Keeley 
ZxETE TOD OomonElL Vuds Tie TH OTOI- 


uelo THs hexns TAY Aoylay Tov Seov. 


Concerning whom (Melchisedec) much wiil 
be our discourse, and difficult-of-explana- 
tion, because ye are sluggish in the ears; 
for though ye ought to be teachers, consider- 
ing the time, ye have again need that one 


teach you the first elements of the oracles 
of God. 


ACTS vii. 38. ; 


Ovrés éoriv, 6 yEevdmevog ev TH Exxrnole 
gy TH EonU@, mete Tov adyyéirov, Tov 
= = ear, a _ \ 
AeAovvTos auTm@ ey TH Oper Lived, nal 
Ton) , e€ es: J 2O¢2 la 
THY THTECWY Nay, OF SOSEuTO oy bee 


Care dadvoes nuiy. 


This is he who was in the assembly, in the 
desert, with the angel, who spake to him on 
the Mount Sinai, and with our fathers—who 
received living oracles to give to us, 


LXVI. (4.) They maintain the divine authority of the whole of the 
Old Testament, under the name of “ The Scripture.” 


JOHN x, 35. 


Hi éxelvoug sixe Seovs, weds ovs 6 Adyos 
~ ~ ‘ \ , ~ 
Tov Seov eyevero, (nal ov Ouvaras Avdq- 


veer youQy.) 


If them it (¢. e. the law) styled gods, to whom 
the word of God came, (and the scripture — 
cannot be invalidated). 
L 


” 
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GAL. iii. 8. Comp. vr, 22. 
IIeoidoven d¢ 4 your, bri éx wristews For the scripture, foreseeing that God would 
Osxoerod Tob Evy 6 Seds, xevevnyyerloaro justify the nations by faith, foretold the- 
TO AGoweeme, Ors Evevroyndyoovras ty cos good-news to Abraham, that “in thee shall 
wevre re Zbyn be blessed all the nations.” 


2 TIM. iii. 16. 
Tlaca yeuQy Secrvevoros, The whole scripture is divinely inspired, 
nah BPEAos weds OideoxaArlaev, xeos and profitable for teaching, for confutation, 
eAEy XV; 
woos emevoodwoiv, Tees woesdosiav tyv ¢y for amendment, for education in righteous- 
Oreeesoouny. ness. 


LXVII. (5.) They maintain the divine authority of the Old Testa- 
ment, under the name of “ the Law and the Prophets,” or “ Moses and 
the Prophets.” 


MATT.’ xi, 13. 


Tldvres yee of reoPyras xei 6 vowos For all the prophets and the law prophesied 
tac Iwdvvov reocPytevony. until John. 


IAC DS exxiv. a4, 


“Ouoroya 8 TovTd oor, Ort xere zyv But I confess this to thee, that, according to 
Oddy, qv Agyovoty aiesciv, ovTW AxTecvw the way which they call Heresy, so worship 
7h mateo Sey, wiotsvwv méeéos ois I our fathers’ God, believing all things which 
neeTe Tov vouov nal év Tois reoPyTois, axe written according to the law and in the 


EY COLL LE VOLS. prophets, 


ACTS xxviii, 23. 
Ticlbav re avtovs rae weol rov “Incov, And endeavouring to persuade them of the 
adxd te Tov vowov Mastws xel trav reo- things that relate to Jesus, both from the 
QOnrav, 70 Teal ews Lowes. law of Moses and the prophets, from morn- 
ing till evening. 


LUKE xvi. 29—31. 

Aéys: avte “ACeadu "Exovor Masta Abraham says to him, “'They have Moses 
nol rors rooQytas’ axnovadracay avtav. and the prophets, let them hearthem.”’ But 
“O08 clare" odyl, wazee "ACeaa* arr’ he said, “Nay, father Abraham, but if one 
Zeov vig bad vexpav rovevdn weds ced- from the dead should go to them, they would 
rods, wetevopoovow. Eiwe dé aite* ci repent.” And he said to him, “ If Moses 
Moastac xal trav xeoQntrav ox dxov- and the prophets they hear not, neither, 
ovo, ovdd sav tis éx vexpav cveorn, though one should ‘arise from the dead, will 
Tesbnoov Tet. they be persuaded.” 


LUKE xxiv. 27. 
Kal doédpevos ixd Mastas xl daxé And beginning with Moses, and proceeding 
rhvray tay TeoQntay, dinopenvevey ab through all the prophets, he interpreted to 


_ ~ 
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toils éy weonis rails yexPais te weoi them in all the scriptures the things relating 
LU TOV. i“ to himself. 


LXVIIL. (6.) They maintain the divine authority of the Old Testa- 
ment, under the name of “ the Law.” 


= 


JOHN x. 34. (Comp. vr. 35.) 


*Arexolbn avtois 6 “Insovs’ ove éots Jesus answered them: “ Is it not written in 
¢ 

ery ectmemevoy Ev TO VOKM Dav your Law ? 

eyo) cla, Seol tore; I said, Ye are gods.” 


LUKE xvi. 17. 


Eixoraregoy 0¢ eats Tov ovecevey xel tyv For it is easier for the heaven and the earth 
yay moeeerdeiv, 4 Tov vomeov elev xeeaiav to pass-away, than for one tittle of the Law 
Teoehy. to fall. 


ROM. iii. 19. 


Ofdamev Oe, OTs Goce 0 vomos Agvet, Now we know that whatever things the Law 
. saith, 

Tols y TH voew AKA to those under the Law it speaketh, 

iva wey otro Doayn, so that every mouth may be stopped-up, 

xal UTOOMOS yeuntes Tas 6 xooMos tT? andthe whole world become liable to punish- 

S2@. ment from God. 


LXIX. (7.) They maintain the divine authority of the Old Testa- 


ment, under the name of “ the Prophets.” 


ACTS xiii. 27. 
Tovrov éyvonouyres, xal tas Qavds trav Being ignorant of Him, and of the voices of 
TooQntayv tes xata mév oacceroy the Prophets, which are read every Sab- 


LV OY LYOTHO MEY O60 bath-day. 

LUKE i. 70. 
Kados tndanas did orduaros ray éyiay As he spake by the mouth of his holy pro- 
Tay be wlavos Teo—nTay avToD. phets, who were from the duration-of-time. 


Comp. with Acts iii. 21. 


“Qy tacdanoey 6 Seds dik otéuaros wav- Of which things God spake by the mouth of 
Tay dyloy avtov reoQntav dx aiavos. all his holy prophets from the duration-of- 


time. 
ROM. i. 2. 
“O xooernyysinato died trav reo@ntavy Which he formerly-published by his pro- 
aUTOU sy youDuls dryleic ~ phets in the holy scriptures. 
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ROM. xiv. 25. 


Davegadevros d¢ viv, dice re yOuPav weo- 
~ J ~ 
Qntinwy, ner egitayyy tov aiwviov 
ALS ue \ / 
Sov, sic Uranojy wlorens, cle wetvre 
od , 
Te £0un yuwgisbév ros. 


But is manifested now, and, through the 
prophetic scriptures, according to the com- 
mand of the Eternal God, is made known, 
for the obedience of faith, to all the nations. 


1 PET. i. 10, 11. 


Tleel 45 owrneias e€eCnrysav nel tEno~ 
evynocy TeODYT Hs, 

of weel Tis sig deeds xelertos TeOPn- 
“TevoRNTES 

gecuvavtes, tig tive 4 oloy xi 0OY 

edyrov TO Ev adTois teva Xosorov, 

Teomeetueouevoy ra sis Xowrtoy wady- 
are, 

nok Tas sta TavTE OdSes. 


Concerning which salvation, prophets care- 
fully-enquired and diligently-searched, 

who, concerning the grace to come upon you, 
have prophesied ; 

searching to what season, or kind of season, 

the Spirit of Christ in them referred, — 

fore-testifying the sufferings fo come upon 
Christ, 

and the glories after these. 


_2 PET. i. 19—21. 


Kal exouev BeCasdtegoy tov meoPytinoy 
Adyoy" 
@ xUAwS TOTES FOCGEXOUTES, 


€ , , 2 > ~ ‘ 
Os AUKYM DalvovTs EY HUXUNEY TOT, 


gas ov nmson Siavydon, xal PuaPdogos 


) /. “2 ~ 4 G ~ 
LYATELAN EY TOkS HL 001 04S UMWY. 
Tovto reatoy yivwoxovtes, 
cy ~ t ~ aNd 3 
ott Tao TeoPuTEe yoeuPys, idles émt- 
Avosws ov ylveros’ 
> \ if > 4 ey? \ 
ov yao Iernuate dvOowmov qvexdn wor: 
a 
TeoPnrese, 
3 oi ve A U € , i 
AAA VUTO WVEVMATOS Kyiov Pevomevos 
EAcAnooy of aryios Ieov kybewmos. 


NOTES TO 


And we have the prophetical word more-con- 
firmed, 

to which giving heed, ye do well, 

as to a lamp shining in a dark place, 

until the day dawn, and the morning-star 
arise in your hearts. 

This first knowing, . 

that no prophecy of scripture is of self-solu- 
tion ; 

for not by the will of man was prophecy ever 
brought: j 

but, by the Holy Spirit borne on, 

spake the holy men of God. 


SECTION IV. 


Prov. LXIII. Matth. xxii. 31.] Comp. Mark xii. 26, in Prop. XLV. The words plainly bear, that 
the revelations made to Moses were recorded by divine direction for the use of posterity, to whom 


God spake through him. 


Luke ii. 24. Sacrifice.] Rosenmiiller observes, that Svci« is here taken in a general sense for an 


offering, 


But it should be remembered that on the occasion referred to, the rich were expected to 


bring a lamb for a burnt-offering, besides the sin-offering. 

2 Cor. iii. 15.] This implies that there is a divine glory in the writings of Moses, which an un- 
believing Jew cannot discover. Compare the context, given below. 

The proofs of the authenticity of the Mosaic narratives, and the divine origin of the different 


branches of the Mosaic law, moral, ceremonial, and civil, have been given in Prop. XLV.—L. ; 
(see also in Prop. LII. and LX.) But history and law may be said to constitute the whole of the 
Pentateuch, with the exception of an occasional hymn by Moses, a prophet, ( Acts iii, 21, 22,) and 
Miriam, a prophetess. Exod. xv. 20, 


had 
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(8) The Prophets generally.) Additional proofs of the divine authority of this class, will be 


found below, in Prop. LXIV—LXIX. 
(«) The Historical Books, 


Heb. xiii, 5. Let your conduct, &c.| ‘‘érrw is understood after 6 ceéres, for the sentence is horta- 
tory.” Stuart. Free from the love of money.] This is the literal meaning; it is not so much 
covetousness as avarice, though the two things commonly go together. Your present things.| 
Stuart translates, ‘* what ye possess.” Suppl. ve4ac:. Boehme (after Wetstein) compares an 
adage of Phocylides, ’Agzeiobus rackours, zal crrerelav cxtxeaboes, Himself.| «iris is emphatic, like 
the Hebrew x17, Ps. cii. 27; Heb. i. 12. In no wise.| In the Greek of this quotation, there are 
no less than five negative particles, od «4 003’ ob w43 the whole is peculiarly emphatic. The words 
seem taken from Josh. i. 5; but similar expressions are found in Deut. iv. 31; xxxi. 6,8; 1 
Chron. xxviii. 20; Isa. xli. 10, 17. 

Acts iii, 24.] Though all the historical books do not contain predictions, yet, as they were ranked 
in the canon under the Second Class, viz. the Prophets, (see note on Prop. LXI.) they are by that 
circumstance invested with divine authority ; besides that the whole Jewish history had a bearing 
on the advent of the Messiah; it was one continued prophecy. | Samuel.] The Rabbins speak of 
Samuel as the first in order of the prophets. Wetstein refers in proof to Hieros. Chagiga, f. 
Ixxviil. 1. Midrasch Schemuel, 24. Even those who came after, &c.] Casaubon conjectures the 
reading to be, zal ovo: cay xabeZiis tAdAncey, Van Hengelin his Annot. in loca nonnulla Nov. Test, 
(Amstel. 1824, 8vo.) p. 101, supplies, at cay xabczne, the words yeyerérav, and tas Idavvev, OY 
some such phrase; and he would fill up other ellipses after the same arbitrary fashion. 
Foretold.] Some MSS. have zur%yye:Aev, adopted into the text by Griesbach, Matthei, Knapp, 
Schott, and Vater, who think zeoxar4yyei.ev may have been introduced by a transcriber from vr. 
18. The variation scarcely affects the sense. 

Matt. xxiv. 15. Abomination of desolation.] That is, the pow wipw, Shikute Meshomem of Dan. xi. 
31; xii. 11. Comp. viii. 13; ix. 27. ‘‘ The desolating abomination.” Campbell. It is commonly 
supposed to denote the Roman army, as personified by the horrid devastation which would follow 
in its train. Or “ the idol of the desolator,” meaning the idolatrous ensigns on the Roman stan- 
dards, the appearance’of which before the holy city, would be the signal of its approaching destruc- 
tion. Joseph. Antig. 10. 11.7; and Krebs on Josephus, p. 52; Grotiusin loc. Ernesti ad Suid. 
et Phavor. Gloss. p. 26. Compare the History of Antiochus Epiphanes in the Books of 
Maccabees. ; 


(8) The Larger Prophets. 

John vi. 45. Taught of God.| Equivalent to the Hebrew samy 91105, lémmudei Jehovah, in Isa. liv. 
13. Comp. 1 Mace. iv. 7. Every one, &c.] I omit the ody with Griesbach. As it appears from the 
two following passages, ( Actsxxviii. 25, and Heb. x. 15,) that Isaiah and Jeremiah are expressly said 
tohave written “‘ by the Holy Ghost,” it is difficult to resist the inference, that this assertion must be 
extended to ‘“the prophets” generally. See below Prop. LX VII—LXIX. I would here observe, once 
for all, that the question as to what the primary meaning ofa prophecy may have been, is altogether 
distinct from the question of its divine authority. It is enough for our present purpose, that the 
predictions of the Old Testament, are cited in the New as being from God, in whatever way we 
may interpret them. : oa 

Heb. x. 15. Comp. ch, viii. 10—12; ix. 8.] “‘The Holy Spirit means the Holy Spirit who 
speaks by the scriptures ;as the sequel shows, which is a quotation from the scriptures. The sen- 
timents which he had been inculeating, are confirmed by what the Holy Spirit says to us, and to 
all, in the scriptures of truth.” Stuart on the Hebrews. 

Acts xiii, 40.] The Hebrew of Habak. i. 5, is ;O%2 125, behold ye among the heathen ; for 
which the LXX have read o992\2, (translated by them, of zurageovnrai, ye insolent); a variation 
found in some MSS., and in the Syriac and Arabic Versions, and probably the true reading. 

Acts ii, 16.] The passage quoted from Joel, differs both from the Hebrew and the Septuagint. 
See Tychsen’s Illustration of Joel. 


2 


(c.) The Psalms, or Hagiographa.| Since we find two, out of the four books of which this class 
was composed, quoted as of divine authority, (for Proverbs is so cited in Prop. LXII.) it is not 
unreasonable to infer the equally divine authority of the other two. 

Matt. xxii. 43, In spirit.]| Campbell translates, ‘speaking by inspiration.” Lord.] The 
orce of this appeal is well illustrated by Campbell in his Preliminary Dissertation to the 
Gospels, Diss. vii. Part. i. ‘¢ An independent monarch, such as David, acknowledged no lord or 
master, but God. Far less would he bestow this title on a son or descendant, This, according to 
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their notions of paternal dignity and authority, which were incomparably higher than ours, would 
have been preposterous. ”’ 

Acts i, 16,] It has been made a question, whether the tg) ought not to be connected with sanew- 
O7ives, 80 as that the clause be read, ‘this scripture should be fulfilled concerning Judas.” This 
notion, broached by Dr Sykes, (in his Truth of Christianity, p. 271,) has been adopted by the 
German Neologists generally, and specially defended by Eckermann. But besides the great dis- 
tance between the words, the phrase zAvewSijvas wee} civos, is unexampled in any writer ; and the rea- 
soning of Doddridge (in loco) is conclusive in favour of connecting the zee? with zeosze. 

Heb. iii, '7. As saith the Holy Spirit.] i. e. ‘* As saith the divine word, given by the influence of 
the Holy Spirit. ‘This is one of the various ways of appealing to the scriptures, which were used in 
the time of the apostles. It involves the idea that the holy scriptures are given by divine inspira- 
tion.”” Stuart. It isa remark of Ernesti, that this expression furnishes an unanswerable argu- 
ment for the inspiration of the Psalms.* While.] Or when. See the Lexicographers, under éz». 
Stuart remarks that like the Hebrew x, to which it corresponds, it has not unfrequently this 
sense: and he compares John vi. 62; xii. 32; xiii. 20; xiv. 3: and, in the Septuagint, Prov. iii. 
243; Isa, xxiv. 13. ; 


Prop. LXIV.] The whole of the Epistle to the Hebrews takes for granted the truth of this 
proposition. See also John v. 38, 39, 46, 47; xix. 36; 1 Cor. x; Col. ii. 17, Comp. Prop. 
XLVII, LIT, LVI, LX. Storr, in the Introduction to his Commentary on the Hebrews, (p. 
69,) observes, that in the fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians, the apostle treats a portion 
of history taken from Gen. ch, 21, by way of allegory; manifestly assuming it to be a fact, that 
the first book of Moses, in addition to its literal meaning, had also an allegorical sense ; and there- 
fore that God, in the narrative of this event, intended to give a symbolical prophecy of a more re- 
mote part of that very extensive plan, the accomplishment of which was begun in the history of 
Abraham. Professor Hahn of Leipsic, however, in his excellent tract on Interpretation, ( Bibl. 
Reposit. vol. i. p. 133,) takes a different view of that difficult’passage. He thinks that, according 
to the previous intimation of the apostle himself, it is a formal accommodation ; and he gives the 
following paraphrase :—‘‘ Gladly would I now be with you, my children, and would speak with 
each one of you in particular, according to his special wants, consequently with each one differently, 
in order to convince each of you, after his own opinions and prejudices, that this union of Judaism 
with Christianity is to be rejected ; and to retain him in the possession of pure Christianity, which 
alone makes free. Compare vr. 9—15. For I am hesitating in respect to you, 7. e. doubtful 
how I shall rightly address you. But, ye now, who would gladly retain the yoke of Judaism, (and 
how the Judaizing teachers and their Rabbins allegorized, is well known,) tell me, do ye not then 
understand the law? I will explain it then to you—dardzas civ govqyv—(?. e. changing my usual 
manner)—in your own way; in order thus to convince you, that the emancipated Christian should 
no longer bear the yoke of the Mosaic law: For it is written, &c. Now follows a Rabbinical in- 
terpretation in their own taste; for the apostle had previously said, that he was about to speak, 
&aaws, otherwise than he had been accustomed to do; and that he would gladly enter into all their 
views and wants, in order to convince them, at all events, of the correctness of his teaching.’’+ 
This is ingenious, yet it seems open to some of the objections we had to urge against the doctrine 
of Accommodation under Prop. LII.; though Professor Hahn, as the great champion of orthodoxy, 
can have no sympathy with the accommodation-scheme of the Rationalists.t From a note to the 
Tract, from which we have now quoted, we take the following sound and comprehensive state- 
ment regarding a subject which is closely connected with the present Proposition, viz. 


ON TYPES. 


THE question here does not refer simply to verbal revelations of the Old Testament, whose full 
and proper import was, for the most part, first rightly apprehended under the New Testament 


* “ Plenior queedam augustiorque est hec divine verborum biblicorum auctoritatis appellatio ; qua noster alibi quoque ix.'18; x. 15, 
simili cum pondere usus reperitur ; et hoc quidem loco quam graviter his V. T. dictis lectores voluerit monitos, epiphonemate, quo 
totam hanc admonitionem iv. 13, conclusit, satis prodidit. Jam que “Spiritus ille sanctus’ dicere ac pronuntiare predicatur, nimi- 
rum Deus ipse perhibetur locutus. ' Nam in illo est secundum N, T. doctrinam facti dictique cujuscunque divini, precipue ad veram 
religionem indeque nexam salutem pertinentis quasi fons ac principium.” Boehme in Epist. ad Heb. Lipsixw, 1825. p. 155. 

+ Winer, in his work on the Galatians, (valuable for its philology,) thus translates the above passage :—‘‘ Vellem jam apud vos 
esse, vocemque meam variare, etenim quomodo vos tractem dubito. Dicite mihi, qui legi subesse cupitis, legem non auditis? Scrip. 
tum enim, &c. Quz quidem sublimiorem hunc sensum habent.” TPauliad Galat. Epist., &c. Edit. Tert. Lips.1829 pr. 34, 35. 

{ It was the publication, in 1827, of Hahn’s Commentatio Histor, Theol. de Rationalismi qui dicitur vera indole, that gave rise to a 
controversy iN Germany, that has scarcely yet subsided, 


* 
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dispensation, and was in part intended to be then first understood. But it refers also to Old Testa- 
ment institutions and appearances, which, in like manner, first attained their proper object and full 
significancy under the New Testament, with which they ceased, or were to cease. This leads to 
the proper conception of types, which are no doubt found in the Old Testament. 

In the stricter sense, types were institutions and appearances, intended to deepen, expand, and 
ennoble the circle of thoughts and desires, and thus to heighten the moral and spiritual wants, as 
well as the intelligence and susceptibility of the chosen people. This was done, in order that there 
might ultimately be formed out of this particular nation, separated from all others by peculiar 
bounds,—a people that should serve as a model for other nations,—and who, after the future removal 
of the restraints in which they were trained,—which were to preserve them till the time of fulness 
and ripeness, from the seductive intercourse of heathen tribes,—should be in the great family of 
nations as the first-born sons of God, (Ex. iv. 22; Hos. xi. 1.) already grown up and educated,— 
a light to their heathen brethren, who stood and yet stand upon the various steps of pupilage, though 
some be higher than others. Thus the temple, with its sanctuaries and halls, was a type, as being 
an image of the universe ; and its arrangement served to declare, to those who thought and re- 
flected, that the whole world should be and become a temple of God. Comp. Eph. ii. 17—22; 
Col. ii. 16—21; Matt. xxvii. 51; and Heb. ix. 11; x. 20. Its different courts for the reception 
of those who were more or less, or not at all consecrated, pointed still more directly to this senti- 
ment. So all the sacrifices, which at first were permitted, and then ordered, and accurately 
assigned by God himself, were the expression and sustenance of the deep desire felt by the human 
heart, partly to thank the invisible Giver, in some expressive manner, for his benefits ; and partly, 
and especially in the consciousness and excited feeling of his lost favour, to become again reconciled 
to him. Nevertheless, such sacrifices, in their very nature, can have such significanecy only for 
an unripe age; since the blood of beasts cannot really purify and pacify the conscience, nor recon- 
cile it with God. These sacrifices, then, led and pointed to the time of the New Testament, where 
the certainty of the divine favour would be attained, through the sacrificial death of the Messiah, 
(Is. liii. 4..); and where the true and reasonable worship of God would consist in the right knowledge 
of God, and in the devotion of the heart to him,—in the sacrifice of humility, penitence, and holy 
undivided love. Jer. xxxi. 31--34; Hos. vi. 6: Ps. li. 19. Comp. Rom. xii. 1. ; Heb. ix. 8— 
14. Above all, the great thank-offering of Israel for the deliverance out of Egyptian bondage— 
without which the chosen race must have failed of its destination—pointed to that sacrifice of the 
New Testament, which made an end of all external sacrifices to those who believe, and opened a 
way of approach to the holiest sanctuary of God’s paternal heart, not only to the children of Israel, 
but to all his children of the whole human race. And thus we see the spotless paschal lamb as a 
type of the spotless suffering Redeemer, the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world. 
Isa. lili. 7; John i. 29; (xix. 36;) 1 Cor. v. 7; 1 Pet. i. 19. Asasimilar type, we are taught 
by Christ himself, to consider the brazen serpent, (John iii. 14.) which Moses raised up in the 
wilderness at the command of God, with the immediate object of delivering the Israelites from the 
danger of physical death ; in order thereby to excite to the offering up of the heart to God in sin- 
cere faith, and more willing and perfect obedience. Num. xxv. 8. 

In a broader sense, persons of the Old Testament are also said to be types and figures of Christ, 
or of his church, on account of some certain similarity or relation which subsists between them. 
Thus Adam is called sixes rod wéarroveos, the figure of him that was to come, the second Adam, 7. e. 
the Messiah; (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 45, with vr. 21.) inasmuch as from the one, destined of God 
to be the father of blissful life to his posterity, there spread over all a moral corruption, and a train 
of physical evils, whose end is death ; while, through the other, destined of God to be the deliverer 
of the fallen race, there has been acquired for all his spiritual posterity, 7. e. all who believe on 
him, redemption, and a life of eternal bliss. The resemblance is less striking, on account of which 
some have held Isaac to bea type of Christ, (because of Heb. xi. 19, where the exegesis is still 
doubtful,) in so far as, by the purposed sacrifice of him, (Gen. xxii. ) and his subsequent deliverance, 
the real sacrificial death and resurrection of Christ were prefigured, through which the promise, 
given to Isaac, and his father Abraham, was to be fulfilled, Gen. ch. 17 and 18. So Melchisedek, 
asa type of Christ, is regarded as king of righteousness and peace, Ps. cx. 4; comp. Heb. v. 6; vi. 
20; vii. 1. And because David was the most distinguished champion and statesman in the Old 
Testament kingdom; so, therefore, Christ—who was to descend from him, and should, as King of 
truth and peace, extend God’s kingdom on earth, even to its remotest bounds, ‘Isa. ix, 1—6; xi. 
1., and elsewhere—is often called of God, my servant David, and is represented as sitting on 
David’s throne. Comp, Hos. iif. 5; Ez. xxxiv. 23; xxxvii. 24; Lukei, 32. In like 
manner, in this broader (metaphorical) sense, all pious persons of the Old Testament, so far as 
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single traits of the character of the true children of God were observable in them, may be called 
figures or cb ee of the Son of God, in whom alone the divine life was manifested in «/ its fulness 
and glory.” 

In the course of the same essay, Hahn, in adverting to merely metaphorical or symbolical abules 
cations of earlier biblical declarations, institutions, and narratives, remarks: ‘‘ We find the same 
thing, also, in almost all works in every language. Every man thinks in the forms of his own 
peculiar mode of observation, education, history, and occupation; these become to him ¢ypes and 
symbols to designate his other thoughts. Warriors, shepherds, fishermen,—all choose the pictures 
of their thoughts from the circle of their own experience. It was then natural that the sacred 
writers also should express their thoughts, their hopes, their fears, their joy and sorrow, in forms 
of language borrowed from the circle of the¢r experience, in the words and figures of earlier holy 
writ. The rite of cércwmcision consecrated the male children, and all adults, whom the Israelites 
wished to incorporate, with themselves, to God, and separated them from the nations that were un- 
clean. It was natural, therefore, that those who acknowledged that this external rite could not, in it- 
self, make any one a real member of the people of God, should call the true inward consecration, cir- 
cumcision of the heart, or of the foreskin of the heart. Of the same general class, although of a 
different species, are the passages where peculiarities in the history of Israel, conceived as an indi- 
vidual person, are applied to Christ, e. g. Matt. ii. 15. ‘Out of Egypt have I called my Son.” 
Comp. Hos. xi. 1. 


Matt. xxvi. 54, 56.} It is to be noted that, both in this and the following passage, ‘‘ the Scrip- 
tures” and “‘the Prophets,” are used interchangeably, as denoting the same thing. Comp. Prop. 
LXIX. Upon the phrase “ fulfilling of the scripture,’ see some sensible remarks of Campbell 
in his note upon Matt. i. 22. 

Luke xxiv. 25, 45. Simple.] The English Version, fools is an expression of contempt; whereas 
the Greek word merely ascribes a want of thought. Slow in heart,| 4. e. backward, as Campbell 
translates; but Schleusner refers it to the intellect, rather than the will. See Wetstein and 
Kypke. . Tittmann, on the Synonyms of the New Testament, (English translation, vol. i. p. 250,) 
says, ‘‘ that “dvénzes means foolish, stupid, either that which is really wanting in right reason, 
(unvernunftig,) or that it is not properly called out. (So Schleusner, qui facultate verum cog- 
noscendi aut plane non, aut certe non recte utiiur.) When Jesus called his two disciples évo7- 
rous xa) Boadeis 7% xeedie, it is plain that he could not and would not upbraid their weakness and 
slowness of intellect; but he calls them évojre:, because they had formed from the scriptures a false 
hope respecting the Messiah, and had consequently sunk into despondency. Neither is Pead¢is 
+% xoedie Slow of mind or stupid, nor (taken by itself) incredulous; but the whole wh ei “* slow 
in heart to believe,” expresses ‘‘ one hard of belief.” 

2 Cor, iii. 6,14. Servants of the new covenant,] *i.e. to minister the blessings of the gospel. 
On the term “covenant,” see note on Acts iii. 25. Prop. XLIV. Blinded.] This mental 
aéewois is often alluded to. Mark iii. 3; vi. 52; viii. 17; John xii. 40; Eph, iv. 18. 
The old covenant,| ¢. e. the book of the’covenant. Exod. xxiv. 7; 1 Macc. i. 57. This seems to 
limit the expression to the Pentateuch, as is indeed hinted by the apostle in vr. 15, given above. 
It not being revealed.| It is plain to my mind, that the apostle means that it is not the veil, but 
the old covenant, that is abrogated by Christ. Comp. vr. 13; Heb. x. 1; Col. ii. 17. SoSchleusner 
and Macknight. I have followed the translation of the latter, as being, on the whole, preferable to our 
authorized Version, though it is not without harshness. As to the reading ¢zv, instead of 6, 7 
(which is confirmed by the Arab. and Syr.) consult Beza, Bengel, and Griesbach. Mark the 
paronomasia, zérvupe dvaxadrvarouivey, Veil unveiled. 

Heb. ix. 8.] “¢ The Holy Spirit here mentioned, is that Spirit which guided the ancient pro- 
phets; which taught Moses what arrangements to make for the service of God, and which signified 
by these arrangements what the apostle here affirms.” Stuart. Toizo he construes with di 
understood, and so Ernesti and Dindorf, his rebus ; Storr, wodurch, whereby. a 


Pror. LX V.—The oracles of God.] Asye is used by heathen writers for the prose responses of 
their deities, those in verse being styled yenruo/. So says the Scholiast on Thucydid. ii. 8; but it 
is remarked in Rose’s edition of Parkhurst, that aéyiov seems rather the generic term, and is a 
diminutive from 2470s, as oracles were usually short. See Arist. Equit. 194. ed, Brunk. Hesych. 
explains Acyiee by Segura, wuvreiuere,—Cies, xenouo,  Polycarp in his Epist. ad Philipp. sect. 
7, calls the scriptures 7% Adyim cod xvefev.* Compare Philo de Vita Mos. iii. p. 455  ASlian Var. 


* So Procop. 153.17, speaks of 7a Xproriavay Adbyrae * 
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Hist. ii, 41. Suiceri Thesaur. and Wetstein on Rom. iii. 2. In the Septuagint, at Exod. xxviii. 
15, the breast-plate of judgment, in which were the Urim and Thummim, is called +3 aéyiov, (in 
some MSS. doy<iov) réiv xe/oewv. Comp. vr. 23—26; Ecclesiast. xlv. 10, 12; xxxvi. 14. 

Rom. iii. 2. Entrusted with.] ‘*The subject is not 7x aéyia, so as to require the supplement of 
illis, as the Vulgate and Syriac have supposed. According to an Attic form of construction, in- 
stead of being put in the dative, the person is made nominative to the passive verb, in which it is 
here included, and to which it forms the subject, cx Ady: being the accusative. Comp. in Greek 1 
Cor. ix. 27; Gal. ii. 7.” Tholuck—who, with Schleusner and most others, understands rédyi« here 
chiefly of prophetic promises, ‘“ preintimations of the future plan of salvation.”” Comp. Ps. cxlvii. 
19, 20.* 

Heb. vy. 11, 12.] I admit that it may be made matter of doubt, whether by the ‘oracles of God”’ 
here, the apostle intends the Old Testament, or the Christian doctrine of the New. Schleusner 
and Stuart take the latter view ; Parkhurst and Macknight the former ; which, on comparing this 
passage with Rom. iii. 2, (the work of the same writer, ) and Heb. ch. vii., seems to me the more 
probable. Concerning whom, &c.] The construction here is somewhat obscure. Stuart takes it to 
be this—zeg) 05 (7d) Aéyev, rords tiv (tin) 6 Adyos, the infinitive aéyav being used as a noun in the no- 
minative, or as the subject of the sentence, according to a common usage. It is certain that the 
phrase orbs cv cin 6 Adyos, is of frequent occurrence in classic Greek, as may be seen in Wetstein 
and Abresch. As to the aéyev, Boehme (Comment. on the Heb. Leipsic, 1825) says, that, lest it 
might be thought that duecgusvevros is used passively, (difficilis intellectu,) the active verb aéye» is 
added. Matthie Gr. Gramm. § 534. b. Chrysostom, (followed by Carpzov,) says that aéy«yv is de- 
signed to show that the difficulty lay not in the discourse itself, but in the minds of the Hebrews. 
Macknight translates, ‘‘ difficult to be explained when spoken.”” I am inclined to think the aéyev 
is redundant, and that the sense is correctly given by Ernesti: ‘‘ De quo nobis longa foret et 
difficilis intellectu oratio, quoniam tardi estis.”  Sluggish in the ears.| ‘* Dull of apprehension.” 
Stuart. Considering the time.| ‘* After so long atime.” Stuart. In distinguishing yeéves from 
its synonyms, Tittman says it denotes the time itself in its actuality, by which we perceive the 
succession of things. That one teach you, &c.] Many expositors place a comma at szés, and 
supplying another z/va, or taking d:3ée~uy passively, translate, ‘‘ what are (or which be, English 
Version,) the first elements.” Macknight has ‘certain first principles.’”’ The jirst elements. ] 
Literally, the elements of the beginning, a Hebraism, q. d. the initial rudiments. 

Acts vii, 38. With the angel.}| See note on Prop. XLV. Kuinoel says that yevécbes were civds 
commonly denotes to hold converse with; but here, from what follows, it means being an inter- 
nuntius. Living oracles.] The gavre is differently explained. ‘‘ Delivered viva voce,” Piscator, 
Alberti. “ Valid,” Heinrichs. ‘‘ Efficacious,’’ Morus. ‘‘ Precepta saluberrima,” Kuinoel. 
This seems the true idea, well expressed in the Vulgate, vivifica. Comp, John vi. 51, 68; Deut. 
xxxli. 47, 


Prov. LX VI.—John x. 35.] Comp. vr.34in Prop. LX VIII. The reference is to Ps. Ixxxii. 
6. Invalidated.}] i. e. Deprived of its authority, made void, shown to contain any thing improper, 
even in expression, Kypke (in loc.) shows at length, by apposite examples, that aviv signifies 
irritum reddere ; and he adds, ‘‘ solvitur verbum Dei, si falsum reprehenditur.’’ Campbell ren- 
ders, ‘* if the language of scripture is unexceptionable.”’ ‘‘ The counterpart, or opposite of truth, 
is that which can be overturned. This Jesus here declares to be impossible in reference to the 
whole of the Old Testament.”’ Storr. 

Gal, iii. 8.] All commentators seem agreed that by ‘the scripture,’’ must be understood God 
the author of the scripture,—the effect being put for the cause. Storr says 6 Sess stands in place of 
the’pronoun adzis, just as in Hebrew, instead of using the pronoun, the noun is repeated. Comp. 
1 Cor. i. 21; 2 Tim, i. 18, where see Raphelius’s quotation from Arrian.t 

2 Tim. iii. 16.) Comp. vr. 15 in Prop. LI, and vr. 17 in Prop. LVII. The absence of the 
substantive verb in this sentence, has given rise to a controversy as to the particular place where it 
is to be understood and supplied. The Syr., Vulg., Theodoret, Tertullian, among the ancients ; 


2 


* “Commentators differ as to whether dédyta, in this place, refers only to the commandments, (Semler ;) the whole of the law, 
(Calvin. Beza, &c.;) the Old Testament generally, (Boehme, Rosenmuller, &c,;) or the promises principally, (Grotius, Koppe, 
Flatt, Tholuck, Klee ;) which last seems the more probable opinion, though the apestle’s language is general and undetermined.” 
Ruckert Comment. on the Romans. Leipzig. 1831. 

+ Pye Smith translates ‘* annulled.” See the whole passage in his Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, vol. ii. p. 86, 

+ Winer says, “‘ ypag) i. e. auctor scripture, spiritus divinus. Eandem metonymiam y. Rom, iy. 3. Joh, vii. 38. Syr. hee Deo 
fribuit.” Pauliad Gal, Epist., Kdit, Vert, Lipsiz, 1829, p. 77. 3 
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Camerarius, Grotius, Pye Smith, and a long list of moderns, regard S:érveverros, not as the predi- 
cate, but the subject; and translate, ‘‘all divinely inspired scripture 7s even (or also, certainly) 
profitable.” Dr Geddes farther maintains, that the ~«} is spurious, because it cannot be traced in any 
of theancient Versions, except the Aithiopic, and is omitted bysome of the Fathers. He was answered 
by Dr Findlay of Glasgow, in his ‘‘ Divine Inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures, asserted by St Paul.” 
Lond, 1804. The integrity of the received text is supported by every MS. of value; and as to its 
construction, it is manifest that whatever exegesis we adopt, the writings or scriptures intended by 
the apostle, must be identified with the ieee yeéuuerx he had just mentioned at vr. 15, and which we 
know from Philo and Josephus,* to have been a common name for the Jewish scriptures, those 
scriptures which Paul says are able to make wise in reference to salvation ; and by the study of 
which, the Christian minister may be perfected for his work. Tgegi (without the article) is used 
for the Old Testament, in 2 Pet. i. 20. Or (as Storr remarks) we may render it, ‘‘ all the scrip- 
tures, 7. ¢. all the several parts of the Old Testament. For, as the books of the Old Testament are 
denominated not only 4 yea¢7, but also «i yeegai in the plural, so the singular, 4 ye«e¢}, may denote 
a particular part of the Old Testament.”’ Diévinely inspired.] Morus, (Epist. Theol. Christ.) 
Heinrichs in loco, and others regard this as equivalent to ‘‘ written by the Spirit of God,” éy «ved. 
jeoers Qeod,f referring to 2 Pet. i. 21. Soin Philo, the expression Seoyejorw Aoyia is synonymous 
With Aoyi tv xetoum Sed, Others, adhering to the etymology, take zveéor0s actively according to the 
analogy of &aveboros, (one who breathes not,) and render Seésveveeos, spirans Deum, plenus Deo, 
z. e. full of the Divinity, from which the Deity breathes forth. Comp. Cicero pro Archia, c. 145 
Virgil, Ain. iii. 358; vi. 50. In Plutarch, we find the expression Seérveveros éveseos. The notion, 
indeed, that dreams were from God, extensively prevailed in heathen antiquity. See Homer’s 
Hliad, «’, Profitable, &c.] The four different uses of the Old Testament, in qualifying a pastor 
for the full discharge of his office, I take to be these:—1. The teaching of the ignorant. 2. The 
refutation of gainsayers. 3. The reformation of the wicked. 4. The education or disciplining of 
all in the ways of righteousness: for osde/ includes more than d3deexedr/e, which is bare in- 
struction. § 

‘‘Paul evidently attributes to Goda participation in the production of the sacred writings 
of the Jews. The nature of this participation is determined by the context. Paul had just been 
warning Timothy, that even if others did deviate from the truth, yet he ought to adhere («évev) to 
that which he had been taught, and of the truth of which he had been convinced, vr. 13, 14. In 
vr. 14, 15, Paul adduces two reasons, upon which Timothy’s conviction of the truth of those Chris- 
tian doctrines which he had Jearned of Paul, was grounded. The first was founded on the person 
of Paul his teacher, (‘ knowing of whom thou hast learned them ;’) that is, in the divine authority 
of the apostle, of which Timothy had every possible opportunity to be convinced, (2 Tim. i. 13; 
iii. 10;) as he, having been the confidant of this apostle, must have had the very best advantages 
for knowing perfectly the character and miracles of Paul; and he must have been fully convinced, 
that nothing could be more inconsistent with the character of this apostle, than to suppose that he 
could, either designedly or from misapprehension, arrogate to himself the authority of a divine 
messenger, when it did not belong to him. The second ground of Timothy’s conviction of the 
truth of Paul’s doctrine, was his intimate acquaintance with the holy scriptures of the Jews. These 
scriptures, the apostle declares, were able, cogicws, 7. e. to afford to Timothy and, (through him, as 
a teacher, to others) a salutary conviction of the truth of the Christian doctrine. But these two 
different grounds of conviction, (the one derived from the divine authority of Paul; and the other 
from an acquaintance with the Old Testament,) by which Timothy was urged to adhere to the doc- 
trines of Christianity, could not have been thus combined together by Paul, if he had not believed the 
Old Testament to possess a divine authority, as well as himself. If we suppose that Paul had ad- 
vanced, if not publicly, yet among his confidential friends, the opinion that the sacred writings of 
the Jews were by no means possessed of divine authority ; or if we suppose that he had declared, 
contrary to the opinion of the Jews, that a part only of these writings were of divine authority; how 
could he, when exhorting Timothy to adhere to his doctrines, urge the accordance of the Old Testa- 
ment with them, as a prior (dé Beégous, from an infant) argument in favour of their truth, or as 
affording evidence distinct from his own divine authority, and independent of it? Timothy was 


* See Krebs and Losner in loc. 
+ The Syriac has, ‘* written by the Spirit.”’ 
 ‘‘ Id spirare aliquis dicitur, quo plenus est et quasiturget.” Kypke on Acts ix. 1. Taken passively, it would denote, “ writings 
breathed out by a divine afflatus,” 
§ Comp. Doederlein Institut, Theol, Christ. i. p. 120. 3 
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the very individual whose inlimacy with Paul, rendered him best acquainted with the private sen- 
timents of that apostle ; he must, therefore, have certainly known the fact, if Paul did not approve 
of that high veneration for the sacred books of the Jews, which he had imbibed in his youth. Now, 
the idea of divine inspiration, which in the days of Timothy was instilled into the minds of all the 
Jews from their earliest infancy, is thus described by Josephus, (contra Apion, i. 8.): ‘* They are 
taught, as from their very birth, to regard their twenty-two sacred books as Sod deyuarx, doctrines 
of God, or containing divine instructions.’ ’’ Storr and Flatt’s Theology. 


Prov. LXVII.—Matt. xi, 13. Prophesied.] Campbell renders it, ‘‘ were your instructors;”’ but 
I think, from its being added, ‘ This is the Elijah that was to come,”’ Christ meant to intimate, 
that the Baptist was a prophet in the stricter sense of the term; and, consequently, that in the 
same sense he spake of the law and prophets, prophesying, 7. e. foretelling the Messiah’s advent. 
That “all the prophets,”’ included the Hagiographa, appears from Acts ii. 30, where David, as 
writing in the Psalms, is styled a prophet. See below, on Luke xxiv. 27. 

Acts xxiv. 14. Our fathers’ God,.| q. d. The God of the Jewish nation; for Paul was addressing a 
heathen magistrate. According to the law and in the prophets,*| This embraces the whole Jewish 
scriptures, He did not deem his belief in Christianity at all incompatible with the firm belief he 
had ever held, and still entertained, in the divine authority of the Old Testament. This is very 
strong testimony. Comp. on Acts xxvi. 22, 23, in Prop. LII; Matt. v. 17, 18. ’ 

Acts xxviii. 23. Endeavouring to persuade.] That all were not persuaded, appears from vr, 24. 

Luke xvi. 29—31.] Supposing the scene to be allegorical, that circumstance does not nullify the 
theological truth couched in these words, and which indeed the story was designed to convey, viz., 
the authoritative value of the Old Testament, and its sufficiency for salvation. 


Luke xxiv. 27.] Here we have conclusive evidence, that ‘‘ Moses and the prophets’’} is synony- 
mous with ‘all the scriptures.” 


Prop. LX VIIT.—John x. 34. Comp. vr. 35, in Prop. LXVI.| Storr thus paraphrases: ‘* Ye 
admit that civil officers are gods, (in that sense in which the scriptures declare it,) and because the 
scriptures say so; ought ye not, therefore, to believe (vr. 37, 38,) that, in the sense in which I 
have asserted (vr. 25, 29, 30,) Iam the Son of God, or one who stands in the most intimate union 
to him, inasmuch as my works (vr. 37, &c.) prove me to be a much greater prophet than the 
author of the 82nd psalm, who speaks in the name of the Lord? ‘The context leads to a compari- 
son between the authority of the older prophets, (which rendered their declarations certain, ) and 
the authority of God’s highest messenger.’’ What is here called the Law is, in the next verse, 
called the Scripture; yet the quotation is not from the Pentateuch, but from Psalms, Ixxxii. 6. 
Comp. Storr on the Object of John’s Gospel, p. 468. 

Luke xvi. 17.] The law here is synonymous with the “law and prophets” of the vr. 16. Comp. 
Matt, xi, 13, in Prop. LX VII; Matt. v. 17, 18, in Prop. XLIX. Schleusner (under zizzw 9.) 
paraphrases: ‘‘ Omnibus omnino prophetarum de me oraculis suis constabit eventus. ” ; 

Rom. iii, 19.] That “ the law,” in this place, denotes the Old Testament, is manifest from the 
fact, that the apostle had been quoting, not from Moses, but from the Psalms and Isaiah.t 


Prop. LXIX.] The passages under this head, do not evince the Proposition laid down, unless 
when .they are taken in connexion with what has been elsewhere said, especially under Prop. 
LIX—LXII., as to the composition of the Jewish canon. Now, in each of the three great classes 
into which that canon was divided, there were prophecies; for Moses was a prophet, Acts iii. 21, 
22; David; a writer in. the Hagiographa, was a prophet; and we saw, from Acts iii. 24; Heb. 
xi. 32; and the testimony of Josephus, that the historical books were also classed among the pro- 
phets. It is true that the passages now before us, have a reference chiefly to predictions regarding 
Christ: but it cannot be doubted that the other oracles of the Old Testament were no less inspired, 
Heb. i. 1. And though it may be conceded, that mere narratives, &c., do not claim so high a de-. 
gree of inspiration ; yet their authority, considering how they stand connected with the prophecies, 


* In place of wat év rots wpopjrass, Griesbach, Knapp, Schott, and Kuinoel read «at rots 8v rots mpopyracc. 

+ Lightfoot and Wetstein suppose the Hagiographa to be omitted in this phrase 3 but Wolfius and Kuinoel justly obserye, that it is 
a formula for the sacred books of the Jews. 

+ Thoiuck (on the Romans in loco) remarks, that the Law, in the sense of ‘tthe Old Testament,” occurs John x. 34; xii. 31; 1 


Cur. xiv. 21. Ruckert (in his Comment.) understands the “* that every mouth, &c.” in the sense of so that, And thus also Stuart, 
and indeed the moderns generally. 
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is no less divine. Indeed it is generally admitted that “a prophet,” in the Hebrew style, denoted — 
any teacher sent by God, who.communicated whatever God enjoined him, whether it was of a pre- 
diclive character or not, and whether it was uttered viva voce, or committed to writing, The 
accurate Morus gives the following definition:—“ Prophets, quales Judaica natio habuit, et nos 
zor’ ¢£ox%v prophetas aut legatos Dei ad illam gentem dicimus, pre se ferunt, et quee agunt docent- 
que, ideo se agere et docere, quia jussi sint a Deo hee agere et docere, et id quod egerunt docue- 
runtque ab eodem ipso acceperint. Ad hee duo, jussi sunt, et rem (doctrinam nominatim et vati- 
cinia) a Deo acceperunt, redeunt omnes loci, ubi prophete de missu divino loquuntur, suam lega- 
tionem divinam describunt.” Exod. iv. 12, 15, 16; Deut. xviii. 18; Jer. i.6; Amos iii. 7; Isa. 
Ixi. 1. Mori Epitome Theol. Christ. p. 20. 

Acts xiii. 27. Ignorant.} i. e Not knowing who he was, and not understanding the meaning of 
the prophecies. Voices.] Oracles, sayings committed to writing, (the Syriac translates scriptures, ) 
referring to the Parasches and Haphtoroths, or sections of the Law and Prophets read in the Syna- 
gogues. Comp. vr. 15, where the Law is mentioned as having been read on this very occasion 
along with the Prophets, strictly so called. Wetstein here quotes an apposite passage from Jose- 
phus, Bell. Jud. 4. 6. 3. 

Acts iii. 21.] Griesbach omits the sévrov, which may have been interpolated from vr. 18. He 
is followed by Knapp, Schott, and Vater. This, and Luke i. 70, do not indeed prove a regular 
succession of prophets from the first, (yet comp. Jude vr. 14): but they show that the term 
Prophets, must not be limited to such as Isaiah, Jeremiah, &c , but includes all inspired men, as 
Moses, Samuel, David, &. Comp. vr. 18, 22; and see Grotius on Luke xxiv. 27, ; 

Rom. i. 2.) The apostle is speaking of the gospel; and some (Chr. Schmidt, Boehme, Rosen- 
miiller) find a paronomasia in deyytssov—zeoernyyeiAnro ; but, as Riickert observes, this is pressing 
too much on mere sound, Comp. Acts iii. 18, in Prop. LII. By his prophets.) ‘+ Promissus fuit 
non a quovis, sed ab ipso Deo; nec per quosvis sed per prophetas suas, h. e. veros ac divinos, nec id 
quibuslibet instrumentis, sed in scripturis sacris.” Erasmus. The holy scriptures.) ‘* The Jews 
employed either yga¢z, the singular, or yee¢a/, the plural, indifferently. The first means the corpus 
literarum sacrarum; the second refers to the same collection, as made up of several particular 
writings.”” Stuart. The Fathers have the phrase ai xégiexces yougul. 

Rom. xvi. 26.] In the view given of this passage, I am supported by Riickert, in his Com- 
mentary, Leipzig, 1831. Some, however, are for omitting the z:, and taking 3 yeagay for zark 
vyeages. Koppe paraphrases ‘‘ Accomodate ad prophetarum oracula.”” The Eternal God.] ‘‘ The 
apostle speaks of God as eternal, who caused this revelation to be made, 7. e. as being the same in 
times past and present.’’ Stuart. Comp. ch. i. 2, above. 

1 Pet. i. 10, 11. The grace to come upon you.] %. e. The gospel-benefits to be bestowed upon 
you. Mark the contrast between cis ts duds yeerros, and cx cis Xesrrdv rebiuure. Time, &c.] 
Macknight, at sive, supplies adéev, people: (why not rather &vOgwxov, person?) But almost all are 
agreed, that the ellipsis is of zcugév. ‘‘ They were highly solicitous to know when, or during what 
kind of times (literally, manner of season) these things should take place. It was the time when, 
and the manner of this iéme, i. e. as we say familiarly in English, the kind of times, which they 
sought to know, and inquired after.” Stuart in the Bibl. Repository, vol. i. p. 144. Comp. vol. 
ii. pp. 169, 243, where it will be seen that the American Professor controverts the opinion of Heng- 
stenberg, in his Christology of the Old Testament, that this passage isa proof that the prophets 
had no clear perceptions of the things which they were instrumental in predicting. The Spirit of 
Christ.] Grotius and Belsham would have this to mean, ‘‘the Spirit which predicted Christ’s his- 
tory :’’ but consult Morus, Pott, and Pye Smith, Script. Test. ii. 596. 

2 Pet. i. 19—21.] I understand the apostle to mean, that the prophetical word of the Old Testament 
has been confirmed, ratified, rendered surer than ever, by its fulfilment in those events of Christ’s 
history to which he had been referring at vr. 16—18. So the passage has been viewed by the Greek 
Fathers, Grotius, Wetstein, Wolf, Benson, Rosenmiiller, Macknight, Knapp, Horsley, (Ser. 15th, ) 
Hengstenberg.* Others, however, (e. g. Stuart, in the Bibl. Repository, vol. ii. p. 241,) explain his 
words, as implying that the Old Testament is:more to be relied on than his own single testimony; but 
this would be to depreciate the apostle’s authority and credibility, and in fact nullify his argument 


* Phe Jast-mentioned author says, *t In what precedes, Peter had appealed, in order to prove the truth of Christianity, to histori= 
cal matters of fact, which were sufficiently accredited. He then, in this place, appeals for a second proof, to the whole contents of 
the predictions in the Old Testament relating to the Messiah, which now, in consequence Of the fulfilment, had attained to clearness 
and certainty; whereas hitherto, before the clear light of the fuliilment shone upon them, they resembled a faintly burning taper, that 
could only poorly, and imperfectly enlighten the susrounding darkness,’’ Christology of the Old Testament. 
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* from ancient prophecy ; the very foundation of which argument rested upon his admitted inspired 
interpretation of the prophecies. 4 lamp.) i.e. A lantern or watch-light, ina filthy, squalid 
place, like a dungeon ; for such, according to Schleusner, is the proper meaning of adyuneds, though 
Kypke, followed by Parkhurst, understands it to mean dry (from heat), or desert. Dawn.] Lite- 
rally, shine through, break through the darkness. Se/f-solution.] If this be deemed an ambiguous 
expression, it is to be remembered that the original is no less so, Two points must be determined, 
in order to its elucidation. The first, what is the signification of tziaveis? A very congruous sense 
would be yielded, by rendering it invention, (Macknight) ; impulse, (Capellus, Doddridge) ; sugges. 
tion, (see Hammond, Whitby, Benson); or disclosure, (Stuartin Bibl. Reposit. ii, 243.) But in the 
absence of satisfactory evidence of the word bearing any such acceptation, it would be precarious to 
adoptit.* Nor is that necessary ; for, as Stuart himself admits, (ibid. 241,) ‘‘ the verb é7adw means, 
originally and properly, to loose, unbind, &e, Hence, secondarily, it means, in reference to a dis- 
course, to explain, to unfold, to interpret. In this sense do we find izéave, in Mark iv. 34.” I add, 
and in the Septuagint, at Gen. xli. 12, and in Symmachus and Theodotion, at Hos. iii. 4, And 
though he observes that the substantive éziaveis does not occur in the Septuagint, and in the New 
Testament we find it only here; yet Aquila uses it in Gen. xl. 8, for O% Md, interpre- 
tations, (viz. of dreams, ) the Septuagint using XYacégnors. Accordingly, the great majority of recent 
critics take éx/aveis, in the passage in Peter, in its ordinary and established sense of interpretation 
or solution. But a question then arises as to its connexion with id/«s. Knappe, of Halle, (in the 
first Diss. of his Scripta Var. Argument.) understands the clause to mean, that the prophets 
themselves did not understand the meaning of their own predictions. He has been followed by 
Schleusner, Bretschneider, Hengstenberg, Slade, and others. This is, on the whole, a good sense, 
agreeing well with what follows, and with what the apostle had said in 1 Pet. i. 10—12. Others, 
however, preferring a less elliptical translation, render the phrase ‘ self-interpretation, or self- 
solution ;”’ ¢. e, prophecy cannot be interpreted of itself, or by itself, without comparing it with its 
actual fulfilment. So Calvin, Grotius, Heinsius, Curcelleus, &c. ; and more recently, Rosenmiiller, 
(the elder, ) Griesbach, Morus, Schott, Jaspis, Wahl, Pye Smith ; and so likewise Bishop Horsley, 
(in his four sermons on the text,) though he also thinks it involves the idea, that all prophecies 
being parts of a general system, a separate one cannot explain itself, but must be compared with. 
others, and with the event. Other views of the passage, give the following renderings: ‘* No 
prophecy is of private exposition,” i. e. which any individual may oppose to the explication given 
by the inspired apostle. (Limborch, Wolfius, Wm. Lowth.) No prophecy can be invalidated 
by individual opinions, (Storr); destroys itself, (Von Hardt); can be interpreted without the 
Spirit’s aid, (Stoltz), &. See more in Wolfii Cure Philol., and Pott in Epist. Cath. in loco. 
Andover Bibl. Repos. vol. ii. 168, 240. Brought—borne on.] Is there not here an emphatic con- 
trast? Prophecy was not brought to them, but they were carried away to it in inspired ecstasy. 
The oi before yo, is marked by Vater as doubtful, because found wanting in some MSS. 


* The proposed emendations, redXetcews, Or éxndboews, are bare conjecture, unsupported by any authority. The ideaof Gicumenius, 
that éwiAvses signifies prophecy itself, was revived by Stendel, in a Program, (1823,) and by Ullman, in his work on the Second 
Epistle of Peter. They appeal to a passage in Philo, where the prophets are styled Seot épunveise 
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CHAP. ILI. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


HAVING proved, in the former Chapter, the Divine Authority of the 
Scriptures of the New and Old Testament, we are next to inquire, by 
whom, and in what spirit they are to be studied; with a view to their 
correct interpretation and practical use. 


SECTION L. 


THE RIGHT OF ALL MEN TO POSSESS THE BIBLE. 


By this we understand, that all, without exception, who enjoy the 
opportunity and the means, have an equal and unalienable right to 
possess and peruse the sacred records. For, 


LXX. (1.) The revelation of God’s will, contained in the Bible, is 


designed for the benefit of every human being, who may have access 
to it—even to the end of time. 


DEUT. xxix. 29. 


swTbx oymd> monpIm The hidden-things bclong to Jehovah our 
; God ; 
Do ~Ty s99995) 195 mdasrt) but the revealed-things to us and to our 
children for ever, 


Sm mnt sat7b5-n mywy> to do all the words of this law. 


PSALM lxxviii. 5—7. 


APA NTy Dp) For he reared a testimony in Jacob, 
Syw Dw VA) and a law he set in Israel, 
JUIVNIN TS TS WRN in which he commanded our fathers 
oma py it to make-them-known* to their children; 
MAN Wy y2) that the generation after might know, 
yap y35)) O92 children who should be born, that they 
might arise, 
: oma YHD") and might tell their children : 
pop> o;NA yaw") and might put in God their hope, 


* i.e, God's acls, See vr, 4. 
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Lrybyzrs sau 85) and not forget the deeds of the-Mighty-One, 
SPISY PIN) but might keep his commandments. 


JOHN viii. 12. 


Tidaw ody 6 "Inoods abdtois éacAnos, Then Jesus spake again to them, saying: 
Agyous 


éya eis TO Das TOU xoopmov" “Tam tHe Ligut oF THE WORLD: 
6 dxonovday eucol, ov uh weorrartyas: ¢v he who followeth me, shall not walk in the 
TH oxoTic, darkness, 
aan eZes TO Das THs Cains. , but shall have the light of life. 
1 TIM. ii. 4, 
“Og wevras avOeamous Sercs owdguces, Who (God our Saviour) wisheth all men to 
be saved, 
nok sic griyvacww bandelas Erdeiv. and to come to the knowledge of the truth, 


LXXI. (2.) We find the inspired writers expressly addressing them- 
selves to men of every country, class, and condition. 


PROV. viii. 1—4. 


NWN sore Doth not wisdom call ? 
: mPa) WAN MAM and intelligence give forth her voice ? 
TIT DMV WN On the top of high-places, by the way, 
TTDI INDI IYI at the meeting of the paths, she standeth: 
np7p? oywop> at the hand of the gates, at the mouth of the 
city, 
STON DNDN at the entrance of the doors, she crieth : 
NPN DUAN O35 “To you, O men, I call, 
mek 99-5 1p) and my voice is to the sons of man,” 


PSALM xlix. 1—3. 


DyT—->D ONITIyOW Hear this, all nations ! 
ssorawedy wT hearken, all inhabitants of the world: 
BN IID] OTN AD both low-born and high-born, 
SJVANI VWY TW rich and poor, together : 
MDA IAW 5 My mouth shall speak wisdoms, 
SmI 5 My) and the meditations of my heart, intelli- 


gencies. 


ROM. x. 12,13. (Comp. Col. iii. 11; Gal. iii. 28.) 


Ov yee eats OsceotoAH “lovdetov re xai For there is no distinction either of Jew or 


“RAAnvOs* ’ of Greek ; 
o ee avTos xUeL0s TevtTav, TrcuTay cic for the same Lord of All 7s rich towards all 
TUVTAS TOUS ETinaAOYELEVOUS eer oi who call-upon him. 


Ta; vee Os dy eminmnrzantees 70 évoue “For évery one who will call-upon the 


zvelov, awdnaeT es. | name of the Lord, shall be saved.” 


7, 
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Kavycodo 0€ 6 éderAQos 0 Tamesvos ev +@ 

a ec “e 

vber evrov 


€ \ / 3 ~ , ¢ ~ 
6 0€ FAOValOS, Ey TH THMEIVHOEL AUTOD. 


JAM. i. 9, 10.’ 


And let the brother who zs low, glory in his 


“& exaltation: 


but the rich, in his humiliation. 


LXXII. (3.) The most important revelations of which the Bible 
is the record, were, in the first instance, orally communicated by God, 
or his messengers, not exclusively to persons invested with the sacred 
office, but to assembled promiscuous multitudes. 


DEUT. v. 22. 
“by spe OF shor orate These words spake Jehovah unto all your 


IT WNT Pop. wa o>np-b5 


assembly on the mount, out of the midst of 


Sy) op Spay) the fire, the cloud and the murky-darkness, 


EZEK, xxxiii. 30, 31. 


DINTD TON 
T DIT Wy 22 


DIT AND np Oy 


YINTDN WN SONTAN INT AT 
Nd 

NYT IDI AD wow NITND 
{mm AND 

Oy sand PON ow 


Oy PID? Iw 
PIIT NY wow 


Ww ND OMN) 


with a great voice. 


(See vr. 32, in Prop. LX X XIX.) 


Moreover, thou Son of Man ! 

The children of thy people are talking of 
thee, 

by the walls and in the porches of the 
houses ; 

and they speak one to another, every man 
to his brother, saying : 

“ Come now and hear what word is coming 
forth from J chou 

And they cometo thee, according to the 
coming of the.people ; 

and they: sit before thee as my people; 

and they hear thy words, 

_but them they will not do. 


a 
MATT. vii. 28. 


Kai éyévero ote ovveréaccey 6 "Iyoovs 


\ / / 2 t e 
TOVS Aoyous .TOVTOUS, eSem@ANooovTo - ot 
By) Wea ~ ~ > 
OKAOL ET! TH 50a aUTOU. 


“And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended 
these sayings,* the multitudes were aston- 
ished at his teaching. 


_ ACTS v. 20. 


, ~ 3 ~ 
Ilopeveabs, nal orabevtes AwAgite ev TO 
= ~ Nn ~ el ~ s re 
ise TO Aad wevTa TH pyunta THs Cuong 
TAUTNS 


LXXIII. (4.) The» inspired 


Go ye, stand in the temple, and speak to 
the people all the words of this life. 


writings of the Old Testament were 


composed for the use and benefit of the whole Jewish people. | 


* The sermon on the mount. Comp. ch. iy, 25; v. 1. 


% 
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DEUT. xxxi. 24—26. 


sat and Ww MdDD 7) And it came to pass, when Moses had made 
pan WW BD" by ONIN an end of writing the words of this law in a 
NIN NW ondyq~ DS TW Ns book, until they were finished, that Moses 
ssx5 TTA «commanded the Levites who carried the 
Ark of the Covenant of Jehovah, saying : 
awn my 750 AN mp? Take the Book of this Law, 
MTP IIIA PIS TW WSO) and place it in the side of the Ark of the 
OD TON _ Covenant of Jehovah your God, 
sty> 72 OWT) that it may be there to thee for a testimony. 


JOSH. xxiii. 6. 


Fats mwyd snw> IND BNpim Be ye, therefore, very strenuous to keep 
4 mb3d Mwy IN Wd. 3) nom) and to do all that is written in the book of 
«Sy rrayyy Wd) D9 VD the Law of Moses, not to turn-aside from it, 

right or left. (Comp. vr. 2.) 


JEREM. xxxvi. 2, 6. 


NX pox WIND) 707 nba op Take to thee the roll of a book, and write 
ony por SNIII WRN oat in it all the words which I have spoken to 
DN oe it ya 3 ae Sy Syqw thee, concerning Israel, and concerning 
WI PWR? 11D pon sNIII DVD Judah, and concerning all the nations, from 
tmry DV; the day I first spoke to thee, from the days 
of Josiah, even unto this day. 
Ver. 6. 


“IN raphiayal DSWD) TAX O82) But go thou (@. e. Baruch) and read in the 
IN TTD MATNAN OD NAAND. roll, which. thou hast written from my 
NI OD) DW OVI M7 M3 Opa mouth, the words of Jehovah, in the hearing 
SDRAIPN OT Wr DSat T7545 of the people, in the house of Jehovah, on a 
day of fast; and also in the. hearing of all 
Judah, who shall come out of their cities, 
shalt thou read them. ; 


——_- 


HABAK. ii, 2. 
“VON ATTY Sy) And Jehovah answered me, and said : 


mobarby IND WI AND “ Write the vision, and grave it upon tablets, 
aN yy 33195 that he may run who readeth in it.” 


4p 


LXXIV. (5.) The apostolical writings in the New Testament were 
primarily addressed no less to the laity of the Christian churches, than 
to the clergy. 


ROM. i. 7. (Comp. 2 Cor. i. 1; Gal. i. 2; Col. i. 2.) 
lao: rots oto gy ‘Pauy &yarntois To all who are at Rome, beloved of God, 
Seod, xantols cdylois’ xeeois duiv xoal called to be saints—grace to you, and peace 
clonun dro Seed rareos quay, xel xveiov from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
"Inood Xesorov. Christ. 
N 
ad 
ee 
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PHIL. i. 1. 


Ilevaos xel dovAoL 


Xowrod, waco roils aryl. ay 1X A) 
0 5 ayo ey Xero 


Tipedbeos, 


~ ~ > / 
"Inoov, toig ovow, ev Dirliewoss, ody 
Emioxomols week O6cexovols* 


’Tnoov 


Paul and Timothy, servants of Jesus Christ 
to all the saints in Christ Jesus, who are at 
Philippi, with the bishops and deacons. 


REV. i. 11. 


“O Paéwets yeerpor eis BiCalov, nol wenn 
~ ’ , ~ ’ > / 
ov tas txxanolais Tois ev’ Acie. 


What thou seest, write in a book, and send 
to the churches which are in Asia. 


REY. 40.029. 


, ~ 
‘O eyav obs, axovoatw ti To Tvetun 


Agyel THis ennrnolets. 


He who hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith to the churches. 


LXXV. (6.) The public reading of the Scriptures, in a language 
intelligible to the people, was an ordinance of God, both in the ancient 
Jewish, and in the primitive Christian church. 


ORT axxxt Le 13: 


se7ny mew Oxqwind> Na 
SnD) IWR Dpa. POX mw 
“55 30) DNIT TTA NDA 
pymmns Snap toma Sxw 
Swe TI) JOM Ow OWN 
mo) yyods wow pod prywa 
ow) DDTOS APTN OND 
sin a7 759 - nN 
wrod qWwEN oP Lan 
spans med yb) yyw 
OnN ws DDT ID DTN 
DDy ONN WW TTR DY ONT 

smnw> mow JIT 


EZRA vii. 6, 10. 


spyor-eim S220 TDY NR IY NW 
TP AITIWN TV NINA WM 
bxaw Nx 


Ver. 


monn w775 1295 poA wy YD 
on Seow tid5) miwy>) mm 


mwyd 


When all Israel shall come to appear in the 
presence of Jehovah thy God, in the place 
which he shall choose, thou shalt read this 
law before all Israel in their ears. Assemble 
the people, the men, and the women, and 
the children, and the stranger who is within 
thy gates; that they may hear, and that they 
may learn, and fear Jehovah your God, and 
observe to do all the words of this law. And 
that their children, who have not known, 
may hear, and learn to fear Jehovah your 
God, all the days that ye shall live in the 
Jand, which ye are crossing Jordan thither, 
to take-possession of it. 


(Comp. vr. 11, 21.) 


This Ezra went up from Babylon, and he 
was a scribe, expert in the law of Moses, 
which Jehovah, God of Israel, had given. 


10. 


For Ezra had prepared his heart to seek 
the law of Jehovah, and to do zt, and to 


+ DW?) teach in Israel statutes and judgments. 


Comp. with Neh. viii. 1, 2, 8. 


“by ame wed opm DDN 
opm ayy 35> AWN oI 


And all the people gathered together as one 
man to the broad-place, which 7s in face of 


Prov. LXXVI.] 


“ne wand spor xy> WON 
I MWR Two ON Wp 
“AN DT Ny kD | we 
TWN wD OmpA wd TN 
WIN INN ova yow> pan do 

paw 


DONT ANN DDD NTP 
Ppl way dow ow wap 
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the Gate of the Waters; and they told Ezra 
the scribe to bring the Book of the Law of 
Moses, which Jehovah had commanded to 
Israel. And Ezra the priest brought the 
law in face of the congregation, both of 
men and women, and all who understood in 
hearing, on the first day of the seventh 
month, 


Ver. 8. 


And they read in the book, in the Law of 
God, literally, and gave the meaning, and 
made them understand in the reading. 


1 THES. v. 27. 


< / e ~ / > -~ 

Ognila vcs tov xveiov, cvaryvacdjvees 
\ 2 \ ~ ~ ¢ ‘4 ‘) ~ 

THY EMLOTOAYY Wook TOS Hy lols a0EAQDoIs. 


I adjure you by the Lord, that this letter be 


read to all the holy brethren. 


COL. iv. 16. 


Wee > ~ ’ ¢ iw 2 
Kat orev dvayvacdn wae viv G evi 
\ , Y \> ~ , 
TTA, Tonos, ive nal gv TH Necodineay 
? / ae 
txnrnola cveyvacdn’ xal thy &x Aoo- 
’ 9 geese ece FS 
Oineloes tyes nal dusts dyayvare. 


And when this letter has been read to you, 
cause that it be read also in the church of 
the Laodiceans; and that ye also read the 
one from Laodicea. 


LXXVI. (7.) The private reading of Scripture, which was strongly 


inculcated in the Old Testament, is sanctioned and commended in the 
New. 

DEUT. xi. 18—20. (Comp. ch. vi. 6—9.) 
ooan5-by poy SATS ONDw) And ye shall put these my words in your 


DIWaI->y) 
poy mx> OnE ow?) 


SDI Ny pa MDW? wT 
p2 7275 OD2D7-AY ON on) 
772 WDD) WI Ww 


Toya Jasw3 
SPaAywD 2 mna-by onan 


TOO TAT TAT Ap wi Nd 
ra 


my) on PIT) 


heart and in your soul ; 


and ye shall bind them for a sign upon your 
hand, 


and they shall be for frontlets between your 
eyes : 

and ye shall teach them your children, 
speaking of them 

in thy sitting in thy house, and in thy walk- 
ing in the way, 

and in thy lying-down, and in thy rising-up; 

and thou shalt write them on the door-posts 
of thy house, and on thy gates. 


JOSH. i. 8. 


The Book of this Law shall not depart from 
thy mouth, 

but thou shalt meditate therein day and 
night ; 
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y2 DNs baD Moy a aoe | wd that thou mayst observe to do according to 


all that is written in it: 


wane es MONT IND for then thou shalt make- -prosperous thy way, 
+ 5y5¥-7 IN) and then thou shalt deal-prudently. 


a 


* 


ACTS viii. 30, 32, 35. 


Hoocdenuedy 026 Dirixmros yxovcev avrod And Philip running up, heard him reading 
civervyivacxovtos Tov Teo—ytny Hoaiay: the prophet Isaiah. 


Ver. 32. 
“He reo) THs yeePianc, dv dveyiswoxev, Now the passage of scripture which he was 
RY LUT reading was this, (Isa. liii.) : 

Ver. 35. 


"Avolas 02 6 Dinixros t0 oréua avtov, Then Philip opening his mouth, and begin- 
nal doaewevos deo THs yeaQPis tavTys, ning with this very scripture, told him the 
eunyysrionrto avt® tov Inaov». good-news concerning Jesus. 


ACTS xvii. 11. 


Ovro: O¢ hocey euyeviotsoo: Tay ey Osc- And these were more ingenuous than those 
canovixy, oltives e0é2evro +év adyov in Thessalonica, in that they received the 
weta eons reobvulac, ro ab guéony word with all eagerness-of-mind ; daily in- 
cvaxelvovtes tas youQss, ci txor Tavre vestigating the scriptures, whether these 
ovTas. things were so. 


NOTES TO SECTION I. 


Tue truth stated under this head, (viz, the right of all men to possess the Bible,) would scarce have 
required any evidence in its support, had it not been for the tyrannical usurpation of the Church of 
Rome, in withholding the Bible from the laity, in all countries where she reigns uncontrolled by 
public opinion, or by the example of Protestants. The right of having access to Scripture, is, 
however, to be distinguished from the right of private judgment, as to the meaning of Scripture ; 
a point which is discussed below, in Sect. IT. 


Pror. LXX.] Were it necessary, the principle here stated, might be established from the 
natural condition of all men, a condition which it is the design of revelation to ameliorate ; from 
the adaptation of its discoveries and blessings to the circumstances of mankind universally, in every 
country and period of time; from the freeness with which its benefits are offered to all indiseri- 
minately,—nay, from the simple fact of its being a revelation from God to the human race. In 
reference even to the Old Testament revelation, (originally only temporary and partial,) see the 
passages quoted in Prop. LVII. The same reasoning. will apply, @ susitorts to the New Reve- 
lation, which is intended to be permanent and universal. 

Deut. xxix. 29, Hidden things.}| Some suppose the word sniystery derived from this root satar. 
The reference here seems to the previous predictions of judgments, the precise iepiek and circum- 
stances of which were not made known, So Dathe and Rosenmiiller.* 

* Jonathan in his Targum, and Chaskuni on Deut, xxix., ae this to mean hidden-sins, as in Ps. xix. e's respect to 


earn the law, 
ve wife and 


the duty of the Israelites, in all ages, to learn the revealed law, Maimonides says: ‘‘ Every man of Israel is bound 
he he poor or rich; be he in health of body, ur under chastisements; be he young, or old and decrepit; yea, though he 
children, The great wise, men of Israel, some of them were hewers of wood, and some drawers of water, and some blind yet they 
employed themselves in learning the law day and night.” Maimon. in Talm, Tovah, ch, i.8—10, we op 
P Rad 


x 
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Ps, Ixxviii, 5—7. To make-them-known.j} Admitting, with Schnurrer, (in Rosenmiiller,) that 
the them refers, not to the testimony and law, but to the works of God, mentioned in vr. 4, (agree- 
ably to the injunction in Deut. iv. 9); still, as it was one design of the testimony, to preserve the 
memory of God’s doings, every Israelite was concerned in being acquainted with it.  Dhat they 
might arise.) Or, who should arise ; for, says Rosenmitller, the ellipsis may be supplied either 
way, It denotes the succession of generations. Mighty-One.] I use this designation, to distinguish 
between the Z/ and the Elohim. 

John viii. 12.) Schottgen quotes from a Rabbinical writer: ‘* Almighty God, thou commandest 
us to light lamps in honour of thee; thou art the light of the world,”* And also, from Sohar, on 
Gen. fol. 30: ‘‘ The wicked walk in darkness.” Christ was now speaking in presence of ‘‘all the 
people,” vr. 2. Hence Campbell translates, ‘‘again Jesus addressed the people.”’ For an exposi- 
tion of the theological meaning of the terms, see Lampe in loco, Light of life.}] The knowledge 
which brings happiness. 

1 Tim. ii. 4,| This is given as a reason for praying for all men, (vr. 1.) viz. that God the 
Saviour desires their salvation. Macknight strangely translates, ‘‘who commandeth all men to 
be saved.”’ 


Prov. LX XI.— Prov. viii. 1—4. On the top of high-places.} Like a public crier from an elevated 
rostrum. ‘The Syriac adds, ‘‘is wisdom.” At the meeting.] The Septuagint, Vulgate, Chaldaic, 
and Syriac, have, ‘‘in the middle of the paths,” taking ny2 for Is2, according to the Aramzan 
practice, asin Ezek. i. 27; xli. 9. But itis only necessary to supply 2 from the former clause, 
and then we have ‘‘in the house, or place of the paths,” like what Ezekiel (xxi. 21.) calls “the 
mother of the way.’’? Comp. Prov. i. 21. Doederlein, by the “‘ house of the paths,” supposes an 
inn or caravanserai to be intended. Hand.| ¢.e. Side of the gates. There is here a climax. 
Wisdom (who is contrasted with the foolish woman, ch. ix. 13, et seqq.) crieth not only beside the 
gates, not only at the mouth of the city, but, as the Vulgate renders it, in ipsis foribus, at the very 
door of the gate, (Judg. ix. 35; Prov. i. 21,) when passengers go out or come in. Men.] 
‘“‘orwor,” denotes men of rank, and O7x 932,.men of low degree, as in the next passage. 
Comp. Ps. iv. 3. 

Ps. xlix. 1—3,. World,| The word is used both of the ¢téme and the place of human life, (Ps, 
xvii. 14); and is peculiarly appropriate here, when the subject of the psalm is considered. High- 
born and low-born.| ‘Tum filii hominis, tum filii virt.””. The Chaldaic paraphrases: ‘‘ Both 
sons of Adam the first, and sons of Jacob, righteous and sinner together.”” Wisdoms, intelligen- 
cies,| The pluralis excelientiea, i. é the most valuable wisdom. 

Rom. x. 12, 18. The same Lord of all.] Carpzov and Koppe think there is an allusion in the 6 
aizds, to the Heb. xin, used of Jehovah ; but as Riickert observes, the assumption is unneces-~ 
sary. The révzoy he regards as masculine, q. d. of aii men. That the Lord of All is Christ, is the 
opinion of recent German critics, such as Cramer, Béhme, Flatt, Riickert, as also of Pye Smith, 
in his Scripture Testimony, ii. 642. Comp. Acts x. 36; 1 Pet. ii. 6. Rich.) Ammon thinks it is 
used transitively; but there is no need for that, ‘‘'The connexion shows that it means rich in 
spiritual blessings, abounding in spiritual favours towards men.’ Stuart. Tholuck compares Eph. 
iii. 8; Col. ii. 3. Cali-wpon.] Or invoke ; a Hebraism, which is given fully in vr. 13. ow2 xp, 
to call upon the name, (Joel iii, 5,) 7. e. to make supplication, performing acts of worship. 
As to the general drift of the apostle’s argument, it is well-expressed by Cornelius a Lapide : 
‘‘ Sensim et gradatim eo tendit apostolus, ut ostendat, non solis Judzis sed et quibusvis gentibus 
predicandum est evangelium.”’ 

Jam, i. 9,10. Low.] Jebb, who gives this verse as a specimen of a parallel couplet, has lowly, a 
word of ambiguous. import. | Glory.] Schleusner, following Carpzov, renders it by commemorare, 
predicare. Gebser, however, rightly maintains that it is to be taken in its usual sense of glordart, 
letart, 1 Pet. i.6; Matt. v. 12.. But the rich.) CEcumenius, Grotius, and others, would supply 
some such verb as aleyuvéebw at this clause; an idea even countenanced by Winer in his Grammar 
of the New Testament, p. 104. But that would. mar the emphatic beauty of the saying, which, 
says Herder, implies that the rich Christian should’glory in the gospel, as if he had nothing, and 
the poor, as if he had all things. And this well agrees with what follows, thus paraphrased by Cas- 
siodorus: ‘“Quoniam mundi istius divitias, tanquam forma florifera, videmus posse transire.”’ 

4 . ge: 
« * The Hebrew is O5Y7 Pix. Sce a comprehensive view etaphor of Sight, in Glass. Philole Sacr. by Dathe, p. 1044. 


et seqq. 


¥, 


be 
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» Prov. LXXII.—Deut. v, 22.] The reason why more was not addressed to the people émmedi- 

ately by God, was their own terror, which induced the request to have Moses as their mediator. 
Exod, xx. 19. But it would seem that much of the law was spoken by Moses to all the people, 
previously to its being committed to writing. 
2 Ezek, Xxxiii. 30, 31.] From this, and similar passages, it appears that the Jewish prophets were 
in the habit of uttering the divine oracles in presence of the assembled people, and sometimes before 
they committed them to writing. Comp. Jer. xxx. 2; xxxvi. 2,6. By the wea, &c.] i. e. 'The 
places where idlers congregate; or, according to some, ‘‘ within the walls.”’ ‘In edibus suis, 
earumque vestibulis.”” (Dathe.) | Meaning in private and public. One to another.) 4m is the 
Chaldaic form for qnx, According to the coming.] 7. e. In great crowds. ‘ Confluunt ad te fre- 
quentes.”” Dathe. 

Acts v. 20. Words of this life.] Storr has the singular opinion, that this relates to the events of 
Christ’s life. Opuse. iii. 95. But it is manifestly equivalent to the words of eternal life, John vi. 
68; or the life-giving oracles, Acts vii, 38. Comp. Ecclesiastic. xlv. 5, vouos sis fas. Kuinoel 
says it is put by hypallage for “these words of life,” asin Acts xiii. 26: Rom. vii.24. So the 
Arabic and Syriac. See Munthe in loco, and Vorstius de Hebr. Nov. Test.. p. 570. 


Pror. LXXIII.—Josh. xxiii. 6. Be-ye-strenuous.| The >} changes the preterite into an im- 
perative, as in Gen. xlvii, 23; Deut. xxix. 8. See Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, (in German, ) 
p, 767. 

Jerem. xxxvi, 2, 6.) Archbishop Usher and Prideaux, are of opinion that the roll was twice 
read by Baruch in the temple. But this is controverted at length by Blayney. See his Transla- 
tien of Jeremiah in loco. 

Habak, ii. 2. Engrave,}| It occurs also in this sense, Deut. xxvii. 8. Comp. Isa, viii. 1; xxx. 
8. ‘ Make it plain,’? English Version and Newcome; “ Dilucide exara,” Rosenmiiller. 
Tablets.] 'The Septuagint has tablets of box, a very durable wood. He may run, &c.} 7. e. He 
may himself peruse it with rapidity, and read it to others fluently, or (to preserve the Hebrew idea) 
currently. I find this figurative sense adopted by Houbigant; ‘‘ Ut, qui leget, expedite legat ;”’ 
and by Dathe, “ tam distincte, ut lector sine mora legere possit.’”” Newcome, however, para- 
phrases: ‘‘ Let the characters be so legible, that one who hastily passes on, may read them;”’ which, 
says he, may have been a proverbial expression. Rosenmiiller, in his translation, has, ‘¢ ut illud 
vel percurrentes legere possint ;”’ but, with a not unusual inconsistency, he renders it in the Scholia, 
“¢ ut percurrat qui legerit in eo.”” He correctly expresses, however, the design of this command, 
viz. ut non modo presentibus, verum etiam posteris notum fiat. Who readeth.| Two MSS. have 
‘‘ every one that readeth.”’ 

? 

Pror. LXXIV.—fom. i. 7. At Rome.]| ‘*' This expression is more comprehensive, than if he 
had merely said, +7 tzzanole 7 tv'Péun; for it evidently embraces all the Christian strangers then 
present in the city, and who, for the period of their stay, might have joined themselves to the Ro- 
man church. This must have been a very numerous class, owing to the extensive traffic which 
the inhabitants of the provinces carried on with the capital. In the time of Juvenal, for example, 
there were such a number of Greeks in Rome, that he calls it Grecam urbem.’’ Tholuck, who 
here follows Turretin, Wolf, and Béhme; but Riickert demurs. Called to be saints.| Stuart 
translates, chosen saints ; 7. e. saints effectually called; adding, “so most editions and commen- 
taries unite these words, making zdyzois an adjective, qualifying &y/as. This may be correct, inas- 
much as the apostle had just before called them xayzoi, called. In the mean time, it is evident that 
the words may be pointed thus: zanreis, &y/os, to those who are called, who are devoted to Christ. 
The sense is substantially the same.’”” Comp. the Hebrew phrase in Zeph. i. 7; also Exod. xix. 
6; Deut. xxiii. 1; 1 Pet. ii.9. The import of the word called, is finely illustrated by St Chry- 
sostom: ** He did not first come to the Lord; but being called, he obeyed. He did not seek, and 
find; but, wandering, he was found: he did not first look up tothe light; but the light sent its 
rays upon his sight, and closing his outward, opened his inward eyes.” Grace and peace.] ‘‘ tighn 
is the common Hebrew salutation, ow, and ought therefore perhaps to be translated salvation, 
rather than peace. In the New Testament, however, the Greek sense of Serti seems to predo- 
minate, even in the form of greeting, as is secs by its position beside yées.” Tholuck. 

Phil. i. 1. All the saints at Philippi.] See the note on the last passage. Bishops.] @. e. Literally 
overseers, Superintendents, presidents. Ne in his History of the Planting of the Christian 
Church, s Ws that the name of presbyter or elder, by which .church-rulers were first desig- 
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nated, was adopted from the Jewish synagogue. But after Christianity had spread among the . 
heathen of Greek origin, they came to be styled éxicxero, a name given to those who were sent 
out to organize the states dependent on Athens. Comp, Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1023; Cicero ad 
Attic. vii. 11. Dr Hammond, and other high Episcopalians, in order to evade the concliffton: that 
the names presbyter and bishop were synonymous, supposes this epistle was addressed to seyeral_ 
cities, of which Philippi was the metropolis, But see the candid and conclusive annotation of. 
Whitby, who, though himself an Episcopalian, says, ‘‘ The Greek and Latin Fathers with one 
consent declare, that the apostle here calls their presbyters their bishops; for then the names were 
common to both orders.” On the circumstance of this and other epistles being addressed to laity 
as well as clergy, see Macknight in loco. 

Rev. i, 11.] “* The Jews accounted all degrees of prophecy were included in dreams and visions. 
Maimonides More Nevochim, Part ii. ch. 26; but yet they were wont to make a vision superior 


to a dream. So that this book is represented as the highest degree of prophetic revelation.” 
Lowman in loco. 


Prop. LXXV.—Deut, xxxi. 11—13.] This injunction, it is true, referred especially to the Sabba- 

tical year; but it presumed the right of all the people to know, and their ability to understand the 
contents of the Book of the Law. The practice fell into disuse in times of public convulsion, or 
national degeneracy; but we find it revived by Josiah, 2 Kings ch. xxii. and xxiii; and by 
Ezra. See the next passages. To appear.| It isin the infinitive, Niphal, the s+ being omitted 
by contraction. 
i Neh, viii. 1, 2, 8. Broad place.| ¢. e. The vacant ground in Eastern cities near the gates,—(the 
forum of the Romans, )—where justice was administered, and the people were in the habit of con- 
gregating. Literally. i. e. Verbatim, word-for-word, with the greatest precision. So Gesenius, 
wortlich, See his History of the Hebrew Language (German) p. 45. Gave the meaning, &c. | 
“¢ Addita interpretatione et explicatione ut lecta possent intelligi.”” Dathe. If this implies that the 
Hebrew of scripture was interpreted to the returned exiles in Chaldee, it furnishes a proof of the 
right of the people to have God’s word made known to them in their vernacular tongue. As to 
the right of private judgment on the meaning of scripture, (to which the public exposition of the 
clergy is an auxiliary, ) it forms the subject of the next Section. 

1 Thess, v. 27. Adjure.] Occurs Mark v. 7; Acts xix. 13, Supply 3%. It is as if he bound 
the presbyters over by a solemn oath. ‘‘ Quod Paulus cum adjuratione jubet, id Roma sub ana- 
themate prohibet.”’ Bengel. Comp. Rev. i. 3; xxii. 18. See Macknight in loco, and his Second 
Preliminary Essay on the Method in which the Epistles were published and preserved. 

Col, iv. 16.] The most probable opinion regarding the epistle from Laodicea, is, that it was the 
epistle to the Ephesians, an encyclical, or circular letter sent through Tychicus, to be communi- 
cated from Ephesus to Laodicea, and thence to Colosse, Laodicea lying on the road between Ephesus 
and Colosse. See Heinrichs in loco, Rosenmiiller, in his late work on Biblical Geography, 
Part ii. p. 206,) speaks of it as a letter sent by the Laodiceans to Paul. Jablonsky has a special 
Dissertation, (in Opuscul. tom. iii.) in which he endeavours to show that it was an epistle from the 
bishops of Laodicea to those of Colosse, relative to certain Gnostic errors. There exists a spurious 


Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans, recognized as apocryphal by Theodoret, who wrote in the fifth 
century. See his Comment. in loco. 


Prov. LXXVI.] That the private perusal of scripture was practised by the Jews, in all cases 
where copies could be procured, is attested by every monument of their history. The command 
given to Joshua, (i. 8.) and to the kings, (Deut. xvii. 18, 19.) was equally binding, as to és 
spirit, upon all private individuals possessing the same facility of access to the written record. By 


the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, copies seem to have considerably multiplied ; for it is said in , 


1 Macc. i. 57, 


Kal orev eieloxero raed tivt BibAlov diccb4xs, xe? And wherever was found with any one the Book 
el ris cuvevdoxel 7H vouw, 70 obyxeiue rod Buciatws of the Covenant, and if any one consented to (7. ¢. 


Beveerov codrov. observed) the Law, the decree of the king put him 
to death. ' 


Besides the passages quoted in the text, the cougar of Christ, in John v. 3 
whether it be understood in the imperative or indicative mood. See Prop.. 
reading of the Old Testament was a duty, surely the perusal of the New T 
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obligatory upon all who have the means and opportunity. And if it be their duty, it is necessarily 
their right. A divine, who is not given to over-state a truth, has well remarked: “‘ Si notitias reli- 
gionis certas negamus doctorum privilegium esse, fateamurque laicorum quoque animum ornare ; 
si hos e praelecto codice sacro instruere necessarium putamus ; quomodo arcendi essent a fontibus, e 
quibus notitiz salubres hauriuntur, et privatim claudendum veritatis promptuarium, in conventi- 
bus sacris in communem usum apertum? Equidem qui sine periculo audire potest verba trans- 
euntia ab aliis prelecta, is multo minus, cum ipse sibi clarius prelegat, periclitabitur.”” Doederlein 
Intitut. Theol. § 50. Indeed, it may be asked, in the name of common sense, why publish writ- 
ings to the world, (as those of the New Testament originally were,) unless that they might be 
read? That the laity had from the first, free access to these writings, is proved by the concurrent 
voice of antiquity, and by the many exhoriations to their perusal, contained in the Fathers. Je- 
rome (Apol. 1. contra Rufin,) praises Pamphilus for bestowing copies of the scriptures upon men 
and women, whom he saw given to the reading of them. And Cyrillus Alex. (contra Julian. lib. vi. 
c. 9.) mentions it as a charge brought against Christians, that they allowed even women and boys 
to read the scriptures. See also Tertull. Apol. c.39. Nor was the practice called in question, till 
the time of Gregory VII.,* in the eleventh century. See Reinhard’s Christliche Moral, Sect. 464. 
That Paul’s epistles were extensively read as scripture in the primitive church, appears from 
2 Pet. iii. 16. See Prop. XXXII. and the whole of that Section. 

Deut. xi. 18—20. Sign, and frontlets,| Instead of the magical amulets worn by the surrounding 
heathen, the Jews were (either figurativelyf or literally) to bear about with them God’s word. 
Pieces of parchment, with sections of the law written on them, were bound on the wrist and the 
forehead. Zeach.] Or inculcate them. The word in Deut. vi. 7, is peculiarly emphatic: ‘“ Thou 
shalt whet them on thy children ;”’ 7. e. impress them. Lee’s Hebrew Grammar, p. 355. Gates. ] 
@.e. Of thy cities. It is still the practice in the East to inscribe sentences from the Koran, on 
the gates and in other public places. Children.] This is illustrated by the case of Timothy, 2 Tim. 
iii. 15. 

Josh. i. 8. Deal prudently.| English Version, ‘Thou shalt have good success.”’ But there 
seems no good reason for deviating from the more common meaning of }3w, which is here approved 
by the Chaldaic, the Septuagint, the Vulgate, Dathe, and Rosenmiiller, in his Scholia in Josuam. 
Lips. 1833. The Arabic has, ‘‘they shall be directed,” 7. e. thy ways, supplied from the former 
clause. 

Acts viii. 80, 32, 35, Passage.] Or perhaps section, paraschah. See Rose’s edition of Parkhurst. 

Acts xvii. 11. Ingenuous.| This metaphorical sense occurs, Joseph. Antiq. xii. 73 2 Mace. x. 
13; also in classical writers, as Eurip. Pheeniss. vr. 1650. Chrysost. and Theophylact. explain it 
by exiexéorecer. Daily.| ‘* We must supply, after the <3, some such word as ées, q. d. in their daily 
Sustom.” Bloomfield. -Jnvestigating.] The idea is that of judicial examination or interrogation, 
including the sifting and weighing of evidence. Comp. Luke xxiii. 14; Acts xii. 19; xxiv. 8. 
The Vulgate has ‘‘scrutantes,” 


* See Gregor. Epist. vil, il; Innocent III. Epist. ii. 141. The Council of Toulouse, A. D. 1229, decreed in their 12th Canon, 
“ Prohibemus, ne libros Veteris Testamenti aut Novi laicis permittantur habere, nisi forte Psalterium vel Breviarium pro divinis of- 
ficiis aut Horas Beate Marie ; sed ne permissos libros habeant, in vulgari translatos arctissime inhibemus,.’’ The attempt of the 
Council of Trent to exalt the Vulgate, and to discountenance translations of scripture into the vernacular tongue, was dictated by the 
same spirit, The qualified permission tu read the Bible, given by Pius IV., in the 4th Rule of the Index of prohibited Books, was 
retracted by Clement VIII. in 1595, and by Gregory XV. in 1622. Similar principles were laid down in the famous Bull, Unigenitus 
of Clement XI. in 1713; the Brief of Pius VII. to the Archbishop of Gnesna, in 1816; the Encyclical Letters of Leo XIU, in 1824; 
and Pius VIII., 1829. Candour, however, compels us to add, that the opinion of the dangers attending the indiscriminate reading of 
scripture, is not confined to the Church of Rome; as the attacks of Bishop Marsh, and others, on the Bible Society, abundantly tes- 
tify. See Hegelmaier’s History of Bible-Prohibition, (G@erman,) Ulm, 1783; and vol. ii. p, 901—910, of Baumgarten-Crusius Dog- 
mengeschichte, Jena, 1832: a work of research and acuteness but written in a style that is laconic to obscurity. 

+ Moses Stuart, in his Hebrew Chrestomathy, takes the original command to be merely figurative; but in course of time it came to 
be understood by the Jews, literally. ‘The pieces of parchment thus employed, were called Tephilin, (hence the title of a treatise of 
Maimonides); but in Greek they were styled phylaeteries, from gvAdeow, to keep; either because they enabled them to keep the law, 
or because they were supposed to guard them from evil spirits. Trypho, the Jew, says in the Dialogue with Justin Martyr, that 
they were worn, de) potuny Eye rod Seod, that they might have God always in remembrance. ‘‘ The manner of keeping them was 
this: They wrote four sections of the law upon parchment, viz. these, Exod. xiii, 2—10; Exod. xiii. 11-16; Deut. vi. 4—9; and Devt. 
xi.13—21, These four sections, (containing in all thirty verses,) written on parchment, folded up, covered with leather, they 
tied to the forehead and to the hand. They call them in their own tongue, Tephilin, that is, Oratories, or prayer-ornaments, and 
abused them to great superstition; teaching, that all the while a man had the phylacteries upon his head and arm, he was meek, 
and fearing God, and not drawn away by laughter or vain-meditation, nor conceived any evil thoughts; but turned his heart to the 
words of truth and justice,” Ainsworth, on Exod, xiii, 9, ingle Annotations on the Five Books of Moses, a work full of well-applied 
Rabbinical erudition. | 
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SECTION ITI. 
THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


LXXVII. (1.) Men are ultimately accountable for their religious 
opinions and practices to God only. 


PROV ix.(12: 


1 VSS VDD" ON If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself; 
pron pind myd) bot ¢ thou deridest, thou alone shalt bear 
the punishment. 


ECCL. xi oe 


wm7>)2 WA MAW Rejoice, O youth ! in thy childhood, 
TPH YD 725 72°74) and let thy heart gladden thee in the days 
of thy youth, 
TIY IW VIA) 435 5 a 1 1) and walk in the ways of thy heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes: 
oroNA ty spab monn b>~ by 13 yy) but know, that concerning all these things, 


;Obwpor God will bring thee to judgment. 
ROM. xiv. 4, 10, 12. 
Xd tls el, 6 xelvav wArsresoy olxéray ; Who art thou, that condemnest another’s 
household-servant ? 
To idle xvelo orgner 4 Tiere. By his own master he standeth or falleth. 
Ver. 10. 
Xd de, ti xelverc Tov derQoy cov; But thou, why condemnest thou thy brother ? 


"H nal od, ri eZoudeveis tov kdera@ov cov; And thou, too, why settest-thou-at-nought 
thy brother ? 
Ilavrss yao raguornocucdce ry Byuet: For we must all stand before the tribunal of 


Tov Xororov. Christ. 
Ver. 12. 
"Ago ovy exaotos yuav reel Exvtov_Adyov So then every one of us must give account 
daoes 7H See. concerning himself to God. 


JAMES iv. 12, (Comp. vr. 11.) 


Eis gata 6 vopeaderng nel xeric, There is one Lawgiver and Judge, 
6 Ouvamsvos cares noel cdrortoce who is able to save and to destroy : 
od O¢ tig el, 05 xelvers Toy ereoos ; but who art thou that condemnest another ? 


LXXVIIT. (2.) The Bible, proceeding upon this principle of man’s 
final responsibility to his Maker, appeals expressly and immediately 
to reason and conscience. 
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1 SAMexii.7. 


SI DSINAN ADSws I wip) Now, therefore, stand-ye-still, and I will 
TWP IWR TVD mpi 5 DUNN reason with you in the presence of Jehovah, 
SDDNAN NN) ODNAN concerning all the righteousnesses of Jeho- 
vah, which he did with you, and with your 

fathers. 


JEREM. ii. 9—11. 


MITTDNS DIAN DN Ty ay) Therefore, yet will I argue with you, saith 
Jehovah, 
$29N ODI {ANN and with the sons of your sons will I argue : 
IND DWND YN WAY 3 For, cross-ye to the isles of Chittim, and see, 
SND WIN bw Ip) and to Kedar send-ye, and attentively-con- 
sider ; 
‘NID TT WT IN) and see if there hath been a thing like this. 
ody xo oom ode 99 37 Hath a nation changed gods, and these not 
gods ? 
2 Soyo nya 2D Won yoy) But my people have changed their glory 
for that which profiteth not. 


MARK vii. 14, 16. (Comp. Luke xii. 57; Rev. ii. 29, Prop. LX XIV.) 


Kal weooxarccdmsvos wavte tov éxaov, And having called to him the whole multi- 
zrsyev avtois "Axoveté mov ravtes, xxl tude, he said to them, ‘“ Hear me, all of 


cuvicTs. you, and understand.” 
Ver. 16. 
Ei tis fysh OTH cinovely, ckxoveTo. If any one have ears to hear, let him hear. 
1 COR, x. 15. 


‘Ns Qeovimors Atyw* xelvere vucic, 6 As to men of,understanding, I speak ; judge 
Dns. ye what I say. 


LX XIX. (3.) In the New Testament especially, the exercise of the 
private judgment is represented as essential to the very existence and 
progress of true religion in the soul. 


MATT. vi. 22, 23. 


‘O adyvosg Tod coords tori 6 CDbcrAuds. ‘The lamp of the body is the eye. 


Eady oby 6 6QbaAmds cov Ardovs 7, If therefore thine eye be sound, 

Aoy TO cae cov Puteivay tore" thy whole body will be enlightened: 

laby d8 6 bQbar~ds cov Tovneds but if thine eye be diseased, 

CAOY TO GAL GOV OXOTELVOY COTA. thy whole body will be dark. 

Ei vty 70 Qas ro ev col oxdres eatt, If then the light which isin thee be darkness, 


TO OxOTOS Tooop ; ~ . the darkness how great ! 
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1 COR. xiv. 20. (Comp. Rom. xvi. 19.) 
"AdEADol, oy) wasdicc viverbs taxis Pecciv’ Brethren, be not children in intellect : 


ahr TH neni yntialers, but in wickedness be infants, 
reis d¢ Cosol teAsios yiveods. and in intellect be adults. 
COL. i. 9. 
"Tye wrnoabare thy éxlyvaow tov Sery- ‘That ye may be filled with the knowledge of 
(4aTOS HYTOD His will, 


ey aon ooPig nal cuvéces rvevmerixn. through all wisdom and spiritual under- 
standing. 


PHIL. i. 9, 10. 


Kak rovro reocetyopeces, And this I do pray, 

ive 4 yarn duwav ers waerrov xal wer- that your love still more and more may 
Aov rEeioosvy abound, 

ey eriyvocsi nal waon alcbjocs through knowledge and full perception ; 


cig 70 doxieceCery Uudis Tol DiePégovTer, in order that ye may try things that differ, 
iva Gre sinineiveis nal cdaredcxoro: eis so that ye may be unsullied and offenceless, 
nréeoay Xoiorov. till the day of Christ. 


LXXX. (4.) Every man must, of necessity, employ his own private 
judgment in investigating and defending the evidences of revealed reli- 
gion; and in ascertaining and appreciating its excellencies. 


ACTS xvii. 2,3. (Comp. vr. 11, and ch. xviii. 4, 19 ; xxiv. 25.) 
Kara 02 re ciabds ro Tlavaw ciogade And according to Paul’s custom, he went in 
meds “uTods, nal él oaSCare rele among them, and for three Sabbaths dis- 
Ouertyeto avrois dre Tay yexPav, die- coursed to them out of the scriptures, open- 
volyay nol moepaTiOéwevoc, x. T. Ae ing them up, and demonstrating, &c. 


ACTS xviii. 28. 


Eitovas yee trois lovdeiors Ssaxatnrcy- For he powerfully confuted the Jews in pub- 
xeto Onwooly, sridenvds dik Ta yexQay, lic, showing by the scriptures that Jesus is 
sivecs Tov Xetorav Inoody. the Messiah. 


1 PET. iii. 15. 


"Erotwot 0 dsl eos droroyiey xev7tt And be always prepared for giving an an- 

TQ eitovyes Duds Adyou reel Tis ev Yuiv Swer with meekness and respect to every one, 

ZATl00s, Mest TeeuTnTos nal Pocov. who asketh of you a reason of the hope that 
is in you. 


ROM. xii. 1, 2. 
Tlapaxnrd oy dpcis, ddcaQol, did ra» I entreat you, therefore, brethren, by the ten- 


oixtipuay Tov Izod, der-mercies of God, 
THOKGTHTL TH oHMATE UmaY Suolov to present your bodies a sacrifice, 
Gaon, crylay, cvapertov TH IQ, living, holy, well-pleasing to God, 
Thy Royinny Acresiay Vuay. which is your rational worship. 
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\ aad +» Ul 
Kal wn ovoxnwariCecds ro wiavi rovre, And be not ye conformed to this world ; 
> , ~ nw ~ 
AM METauoePovate 7H cvaxasvace tov but be ye transformed by the renovation of 


A ¢ ~ 
voos Uma, your understanding, 
8. A € ~ 4 / ~ ° ° . 
els 70 OoxsmucCe veces, ti td Seaneeo cov that ye may examine what is the will of 
Sov, God, ‘ 
\ 23 $0 \ ee \ , S! . cs 
TO ohryadoy nak eveeoertov nal TEAEIOY. which is good, and well-pleasing, and per- 
fect. 


LXXXI. (5.) That every man is bound to exercise his own judg- 
ment as to the meaning of scripture, is evident from the exhortations 
given to all, to bring the doctrines that may be proposed to them, to 
the test of apostolic truth. 


1 JOHN iv. 1. 


"Ayarntol, uy Tevtl wveyuars riotev- Beloved, believe not every spirit, 


éTé, 
chAAe DoximaceTs TH TvevceTa, si ex Tou but try the spirits whether they be from 

Seov ears" God : 
drs woarol WevdorooPyra: eZeranavdaow for many false-prophets are gone out into 

sig TOV HOTMLOY. the world. 

1 THESS. v. 20, 21. 
TleoQnretes Ay ecovdeverre® Prophesyings set-not-at-nought ; 
mevre d6 doxmaCere, but all things examine, 
TO %UAOY KOTEXETE. the good thing retain. 
EPH. v. 6, 8—10, 17. 

Mupdsls yeas drarare xevols rovois* Let no one mislead you with false speeches. 
"Hre yee Tote ox0706, For ye were formerly darkness, 
vi 08 Mas ev xvele” but now are ye light in the Lord; 
Os renve Dates weeimareits as children of light walk ye,— 
(6 yao xaerds Tov Quwtos ty weoy cya- (for the fruit of the light zs in all goodness, 

daciun woel Oixcesoovyy noel &brndeie’) and righteousness, and truth, —) 
DoxymacCotes Th eoTLy evageotoy 7) xvelw’ examining what is well-pleasing to the Lord. 
Ad route eh yivecds &QPoanres, Wherefore be ye not unwise, 
ano ovvidures, TL TO S2Anuoe Tov xvelov. but understanding what zs the will of the 

Lord. 
COL. ii. 8. 


Batwrers “oH Tig Umedes EoT OU 6 CVAMYOYOY See that no one be making you a prey 
dick Tig DirocoQins nal nevng drarns, through philosophy and empty deception, 
according to the tradition of men, 
according to the elements of the world, 
and not according to Christ. 


U ~ > , 
HTH Thy Teeadoow Tay cvOoamay, 
HATH TH OTOIKEe TOU XOTMOD, 
> \ x 
aah ov nate Kotoroy. 
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LXXXII. (6.) The exercise of the private judgment on the mean- 
ing of scripture, is farther implied in the exhortations to Christians, to 
examine themselves,as accountable creatures, that they may compare 
their characters with the requirements of God’s word. 


GAL. vi. 4, 5. 
Te 0¢ eeyov tavrod doxmalera txacroc, But his own work let every one prove, 
nol Tore oko EevToOY medvoy TO xevxnuc and then in himself alone shall he have 
cfs, glorying, 
\ 2 2 A og XA . 
nab ove eis TOY ETEvoy" and not in another. 
“Exaoros yae 70 (010 Dogtiov Beoreéce. For every one his own burden shall bear. 


2 COR. xiii. 5. 
“Eavrove wetoalers, ei gots ey tn wioret, ‘Try yourselves, whether ye be in the faith; 
tautovs Ooximasre. prove ye yourselves. 


1 COR, xi. 28, 31. 


Aonimnlira 02 dvdowmos scevror, But let a man prove himself, 

nel oUTHS Ex TOD deToV eobieTo, and then of the bread let him eat, 
nol én TOU woTneloy wiveTo. and from the cup let him drink, 
Hi yee eavrovs dsexolvoresy, For if we would judge ourselves, 
ove ay exeivoueba. we should not be condemned. 


LX XXIII. (7.) Christ and his apostles explicitly condemn all usur- 
pation of the rights of reason and conscience, whether by the clergy or 
laity. 

MATT. xxiii. 1, 8—10. 
Tore 6 "Inoovs tackanoe rois éxyaots xa! Then Jesus spake to the multitude and to 


Tols maOnTals avrov, Agyav" his disciples, saying : 

“Yusis 02 wa xanbare paces But as for you, be ye not called Rabbi; 

cig yee tativ Vmav 6 dideaxaAros, 6 Xei- for one is your Teacher, even the Messiah. 
OT0Se 

(Ilavres 02 desig ddcAQol ears’ (Yea, all ye are brethren ; 

nol Torte Lon xertonte vuav éxl ro and call not any man your father upon the 
yns” earth ; 

sis yee torw 6 rurie dwar, 6 gy trois for one is your father, who is in heaven.) 
ovecevois. ) 

Myde xanbare xeednynret® Neither be ye called Guides ; 

eis yale vuav éotiv 6 xabnyntis, 6 Xe- for one is your Guide, even the Messiah. 
OTs 

2 COR. i. 24. 
Ody, ors xugisvousy Yuma THs TlaTEWs, Not that we domineer over your faith, 
AAG avUeeyol comsy THs Kueods YmaV but we are joint-workers of your Joy: 


TH yee wlorTe: eoOTAKATE. for by faith ye stand. 
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1 PET. v. 2, 3. 


Tlosmectvare 76 éy vuiv wolmviov Tov Seov, Tend the flock of God which is among you 


ETIOKOTOUY TES, —overseeing 7/— 
eh vary notes, AA Exovalac? not by-constraint, but willingly ; 
Lends aloxeoneodas, &Ard weodvueac* nor for-base-gain, but with alacrity ; 
Lend Os nUTOKUEIEVOYTES THY KANOAY, nor as lording it over the heritages of God ; 
kAAd TYTOL yivomsvos TOD Toleviov. but being exemplars to the flock. 
JAM. iii. 1. 
My roarol dsdaoxaros yivecbe, &deaQof Do not become many of you teachers, my 
ov, brethren ; 
eiooTes OTs pusicov neice Anpoucde. knowing that we shall receive the greater 
judgment. 


LXXXIV. (8.) The distinguishing clearness of the Bible-revelation, 
regarding all necessary points of faith and duty, renders the exercise of 
the private judgment, as to its meaning, practicable even to the un- 
learned and least intelligent reader. 


PS. cxix. 105. (Comp. Ps. xix. 7; Isa. xxxv. 8.) 


Ta27 saqd5-93 A lamp to my foot is thy word, 
‘ymm9> TIN) and a light to my path. 


PROV. vi. 23. 


JN TVW MD 33 °D For a lamp zs the precept, and the law a 
light ; 
SSDI) NNDWN DY WT) and a way of life are the reproofs of dis- 


cipline. 


PROV. viii. 8, 9. 


MW IN~OD PIs. _ In rectitude are all the sayings of my mouth, 


:wpy bmp) O72 YN nothing in them twisted or winding : 
yan om) 055 they are all plain to him who understandeth, 


ry mupd Dw") and right to them who find knowledge. 
MARK xii: 37. 
Kal 6 moads éxrog qxovev avrod oews. And the common people heard him with de- 
light. 
2 COR. iii. 12, 18. 
"Exovres ody rowmmveny tawide, roaan Having, therefore, such an assurance, we use 
Teppnole xoapcbe. ) great plainness of speech. 
Ver. 18. 


“Hysis 08 revres, cevencnacrvppeve weo- And we all, with unveiled countenance, 
/ 
OW%@ 


———— 
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THy Vo<av xvelov nator erComevor, beholding as in a mirror the glory of the 
Lord, 
Thy cebrdy sixdve petamooPovuche dxo after the same image are transformed from 
ddEne cig O0Zay, glory to glory, 
uadamee md xuploy mvevaTos. even as from the Lord the Spirit. 


NOTES TO SECTION Il, 


The right of private judgment.} Roman Catholic writers are fond of designating this “the 
right of private interpretation,” and wrest the passage in 2 Pet. i. 20, (see Prop. LXIX.) 
as an argument against it. Protestants, however, do not hold, that every man is at liberty 
to put upon scripture any interpretation that his fancy or feelings may suggest; but simply, 
that the meaning of the Bible, regarding all things necessary to be believed and practised, 
may be discovered by every individual possessed of reason, provided only he engages in the 
study of it in the manner which the Bible itself prescribes. (See the next Section.) We 
do not dispense with the use of helps to the correct understanding of the sense; and among 
these aids, we assign a high place to the labours and opinions of the wise and good of every 
age, and to the living ministry of the gospel. But it is one thing to use helps, in order to aid 
us in forming a judgment, and another thing blindly to surrender our judgment to another. 
Indeed, the Romanists virtually give up the point, whenever they condescend to argue at all with 
a Protestant out of scripture ; for they thereby acknowledge his right of private judgment as to the 
meaning of the passages adduced. One of the most interesting discussions on this and collateral 
topics, was that between Bossuet and Claude, in their famous Conference, of which see an account 
in Butler’s Life of Bossuet. 

The rule of interpretation followed by the church of Rome, is expressed by the Council of Trent, 
(Sessio Quarta, ) as follows :—‘“ Preeterea, ad coercenda petulantia ingenia, decernit ut nemo, sux 
prudentiz innixus, in rebus fidei et morum, ad edificationem doctrine Christiane pertinentium, 
sacram scripturam ad suos sensus contorquens, contra eum sensum quem tenuit et tenet Sancta 
Mater Ecclesia, cujus est judicare de vero sensu et interpretatione scripturarum sanctarum, aut 
etiam contra‘unanimem consensum Patrum, ipsam scripturam sacram interpretari audeat.’’ Con- 
cilii Tridentini Canones et Decreta. Vesontione, 1828, p. 18. 


Pror. LXXVII.—Prov, ix. 12.] Wisdom here, as throughout the Proverbs, must be held to 
denote religion ; and the punishment threatened on scorners, is evidently punishment by God. 
‘“‘Poenas lues,’’ Dathé. Rosenmiiller also supplies penam, referring to Lev. xix. 8; Num. ix. 
13. See his Scholia in Proverb. Lips. 1829. 

Eccles. xi. 9, Comp. Jer. xxxii. 19. Childhood.] Our English Version has so rendered this 
word in vr. 10; and there is no reason why it should not be thus translated here. It seems equiva- 
lent to the Latin adolescentia, and the other term to jwventus.* The whole passage has rather a 
bearing on moral conduct, than on religious principle; but the two things are so closely connected 
in scripture, as to be inseparable. Des Voeux, in his elaborate work on Ecclesiastes, p. 424, (Lon- 
don, 1760,) both here and in ch. xii. 1, instead of ‘days of youth,” translates, ‘‘days of thy 
wishes,”’ (Arias Montanus has “ days of choices”); but though it is true that m2 does signify ¢o 
choose, desire, it is not likely that the writer, after using Syn3, in the beginning of the verse, in 
the sense of young person, would so soon employ a cognate word in an entirely different sense. In 
the sight, &c.| Des Voeux renders, ‘‘ follow that which pleaseth thine eyes.” 

Rom, xiv. 4, 10,12 . Who art thou, &c,} 3», says Stuart, is here properly the nominative abso- 
lute; so in the Hebrew, ‘“‘as for God, his way is perfect.” Standeth or falleth.] Some refer this 
to moral conduct. Schmidt, “ eirwm bonum manere vel pictate excidere :”’ Morus, “‘recte agere 
aut perperam.” But it seems better expressed by Cornelius 4 Lapide: “ apud dominum suum 


* See Dumesnil’s Latin Synonyms. The designation of ‘a youth,” is applicable to all who are between infancy and manhood. 
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causa cadet et condemnabitur, vel absolvetur.” So Grotius, Le Clerc, Wolf, Bohme, Koppe, Storr, 
Tholuck, Stuart, Riickert. By his own master.) idiw, for éavrod, Rom. viii. 32. Storr here supplies 
izo: but it may be merely what grammarians call a dative of relation, Winer’s Grammar of the 
New Testament, § xxxi. 3. Thou, and thou too,| Addit vim interrogation, says Bretschneider. 
The former expostulation may be to the Jew, the latter to the Gentile. So then, &c.] The 
Rheims (Catholic) Version, has ‘shall render account to God for himself.’” Comp. aéyos in Matt. 
xii. 36. See Gal. vi. 4, 5, below. : 

Jam. iv. 12. And Judge.) This addition to our text is adopted by Griesbach, being found in 
many MSS., and most ancient Versions. But who.] The 3 after od is also countenanced on good 
grounds by Griesbach. For % xefve:s, some read 6 zgivay. ‘‘ This question strongly displays the ar- 
rogance and folly of men’s condemning one another for any matter pertaining to conscience, since 
they cannot punish them whom they condemn.” Macknight.. Some MSS. have here a gloss 
taken from Ps. xxxvii. 23. Comp. Prov. xx. 24. See in Gebser (on James) an admirable Para- 
phrase on this text by Gicumenius, _ 


Prov. LXXVIII.—1 Sam. xii. 7. Reason with you.] ‘ Disceptabo.” Dathe. Righteousnesses.] 
i.e. The benefits God -had conferred; for this is a frequent sense of pyy, and its derivatives. 

Jerem, ii. 9—11. Argue.] Or plead, 7. e. “‘ [ will maintain by arguments the equity of my pro- 
ceedings, and the injustice of yours.” Blayney. Isles of Chittim.] This does not necessarily mean 
islands, but coasts ; Bochart makes it out to be Italy,* which lay to the west of Judea; and as 
Kedar, 7. e. Arabia, lay to the east, the meaning of the whole phrase is, “‘ Look either west or 
east.”” Attentively consider.] ‘‘ Inform yourselves well.’’ Blayney. Hath a nation changed 
gods ?] One MS. and the Vulgate read, its gods ; the Septuagint and Syriac, their gods. 

1 Cor. x. 15, Men of understanding.] The epithet wise men, conveys the idea of superior wis- 
dom, which is not the apostle’s meaning here. A Pythagorean saying was, cé/ow evveroice 


Prop. LXXIX.] I confine my quotations on this head to the New Testament, not certainly 
because a Jew was required to believe any thing contrary to evidence; but because the ancient 
economy appealed more to the senses, and less to the intellect, than Christianity, which is pre- 
eminently a spiritual religion. John iv. 24; Rom. xii. 1, 2. Admitting the necessity of 
divine illumination, (Prop. LXXXVII.) it is into man’s understanding that light enters ; 
he does not cease to employ his mental powers, but new vigour is infused for their more effectual 
and successful exercise. 

Matt. vi. 22, Sound. | Literally, simple, uncompounded. But the Greek Fathers make it to be syno- 
nymous here with 57:4. and so Campbell and Schleusner, (who refers to Abresch. Dilucid. Thucid. 
p. 402.) Doddridge translates “ clear.”+ Diseased.) Thus Plato speaks of a céjue xovieos and 
aoviigws extive The body is here put for the mind, and the eye for the mental vision, q.d. “If 
your perception of the truth be vitiated, how very erroneous must be your conduct, and how dan- 
gerous and wretched your condition.” 

1 Cor. xiv. 20. Wickedness.| This seems to be the sense of zazie here, as in Acts viii. 22. 
Adulis| Literally, perfect, full-grown men, as in Eph. iv. 18. Wetstein quotes a Greek pro- 
verb: “ An infant in understanding differs nothing from an infant in age.’’} 

Col. i. 9. Filled with.] xac& is to be’supplied before the noun. His will.) Rosenmiiller under- 
stands this of the divine commandments, q. d. a knowledge of all that God would have us to believe 
and do. Heinrichs rather thinks it refers to the scheme of salvation. ‘‘ The will of God, and his 
good pleasure was this, to give his Son for us, and not angels.” Theophylact. 

Phil. i. 9., 10. Full perception.] Literally, ail. Comp. Col. ii. 2. Macknight translates, “all 
moral feeling.” The Greek word is of frequent occurrence in the Septuagint Version of the Pro- 
verbs. Schleusner’s Lex. Vet. Test. ry things that differ.] This is the marginal reading in our 
English Translation, and (as is often the case) the preferable one; although, indeed, ‘to approve 
things things that are excellent,” likewise presupposes the exercise of the private judgment. 
Compare Rom. ii. 18; xii. 2; 1 Thess. v.21. The Rheims (Catholic) Version has ‘“ approve 


* Bellermann agrees with Bochart. See his Handbuch der Biblischen Literatur. vol. ii. p. 181, Erfurt, 1804. Rosenmuller, in his 
late work on Bibl. Geography, vol. iii. p. 378, takes Chittim to be Cyprus; but admits that here, and in Num. xxiv. 243, Ezek xxvii. 6, 
it denotes generally the islands and countries of the West. 

+ Tittmann thinks it means, ‘“ seeing distinctly, without doubt or distracted vision; and to this is opposed the eye which does not 
rightly perform its office, but sees distractedly.”’ On the New Testament Synonyms, p. 47. 


t The datives in this verse are classed by Stuart under the relation of in respect to, in regard to. Grammar of the New Testament 
Dialect, Andover, 1834. Sect, 106, 
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the better things.”” Unsullied.} The Greek word describes an object that will bear examination 
in the splendour of the sun. Offenceless.| i.e, Either not stumbling, or not causing others to 
stumble. 


Prop. LX XX.—Acts xvii, 2, 3. Discoursed. | The word was used among the Greeks, in speak- 
ing of the discourses of philosophers to their pupils. | Opening, &c.| Some would place a comma 
after adrcis, and translate ‘‘ opening out of the scriptures ;” but it seems simpler to supply airs 
after d:ceve/yay: and this is more in accordance with Luke’s usus loquendi elsewhere. Luke xxiv. 
32. Demonstrating.| q. d. Laying before their eyes. 

Rom. xii. 1, 2.] Expositors differ as to the precise bearing of several terms in this beautiful 
passage; but all are agreed in thinking that it exhibits Christianity in contradistinction to heathen- 
ism, and even Judaism, as the religion of the spirit and heart. Designed to “ renew the under- 
standing,” it prompts to an examination “‘ of the will of God,”’ which it reveals, and conduces ‘‘ to 
a rational worship” of him. Entreat.] Or, simply, admonish ; though the former suits better the 
mention of God’s mercies. By the tender-mercies.] Aix, like the Latin per, is used in forms of 
adjuration, Rom. xv. 30; 1 Cor. i. 10; 2 Cor. x. 1. The noun oizziexés, occurs in the singular in 
a few places of the Septuagint and Apocrypha, (see Bretschneider’s Lexicon;) in the plural, it 
corresponds to the Hebrew oynn>. See Griesbach’s Var. Readings at Col. iii. 12. Melanch- 
thon paraphrases: ‘‘ Ut agnoscentes quanta bona in nos misericordia divina contulerit, nun simus 
ingrati, sed velut agentes gratias, reddamus hoe obsequium hilariter ac sponte deo.” Living sacri- 
Jice.| Not like slain victims. ‘‘ The living, active powers of their bodies, were to be continually 
offered to God ; or, in other words, they were to present a living, enduring, lasting sacrifice ; not a 
sacrifice once for all, by self-immolation,”” Stuartin loc. Your rational worship.] These words 
are put in apposition (as grammarians say) with ‘‘to present your bodies, a sacrifice.” Matthie 
Gr. Gramm. § 432. Aszgeia had occurred in the sense of worship, (cultus,) at ch. ix. 4. Rational 
denotes ** mental, or belonging to reason, (Aéyos,) in distinction from an external service, (Aucgefe 
coexixy,) Such as the Jews offered.” Stuart. Others think there may be allusion to the éacya gaa 
of the Old Testament. Be not ye conformed.| The terminations -f and -c6es, (imperat. and 
infin.) are so often found interchanged in MSS., that it isnot surprising that the Codd. A. D. E. 
F. G., and others, have the two words here in the latter (the infinitive) form; but the sense is the 
same either way. Matthie Gr. Gramm. § 546. This world.] Stuart, following Tholuck, thinks the 
reference is to the Jewish economy, mim Odsy, as distinguished from the age of the Messiah, 
xo oby. Gal. i. 4. ELxamine.} Or ascertain, See the note on Phil. i. 10, above. Stuart here 
translates it, ‘‘learn ;’’ adding, that the apostle means to say that a renewed mind is essential to a 
successful inquiry after practical and experimental Christian truth in its whole extent. Which is 
good, &c.] Erasmus, Bucer, Flatt, Tholuck, and Stuart, regard these words, &yaQdv, eéeeorov, rérciov, 
as adjectives used substantively, by the prefix of the article 7d, ¢. d. “‘ the good,” &c. But though 
this form of expression abounds in classic Greek, I question if it be in accordance with the style of 
St Paul; and this doubt I find shared by Riickert, in his Comment. iiber den Brief Pauli an die 
Romer. Leipzig, 1831. 


Prop. LXXXI.] The Roman Catholics tell us, we must take the interpretation of scripture 
from ‘‘ Holy Mother Church.” But, (1.) This cannot apply to those passages of scripture, upon 
which they found the church’s claim to be an infallible expositor. ‘hese, at least must, in the 
outset, be disposed of upon the Protestant plan; and what is this, but substantially giving up the 
whole question at issue? (2.) Admitting that the trwe church, (consisting of all sincere Chris- 
tians,) is led into all necessary truth, —how, but from the scriptures themselves, interpreted by us, are 
we to learn the characteristic creed and conduct of those who belong to it? (3,.) Even though we 
had ascertained (which is impossible) the interpretations put upon scripture by the majority of the 
visible church in all ages,—what assurance have we that there has been among them a majority of 
true Christians? (4.) The same objection applies to what are called General Councils of the 
Church, which were merely representative of a portion of the visible church, viz. the superior clergy, 
and consequently represented, and that very partially and imperfectly, only a fractional part of Chris- 
tendom. (5.) The church of Rome has never, as a church, offered to her people any authoritative 
interpretation of scripture; nor can she do so. What the Council of Trent calls ‘‘ the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers,” as to the meaning of a single book in the Bible, has no existence; and, in 
point of fact, the people are left to the guidance of every individual priest, who, even upon the 
principles of the Romish church, can possess no personal infallibility. (6.) As their plan is im- 

P 


practicable, so it is altogether inconsistent with the inspired declarations regarding the clearness 
and sufficiency of scripture, the exhortations to read and search it, the ascertained practice of 
the primitive churches, and the very nature of reason and faith, which are both to be exercised 
upon evidence submitted to them. 

1 John iv. 1.) Oncomparing this with the following verses, especially with vr. 6, (in Prop. XVI.) 
it will be seen that the criterion of true doctrine, is its accordance with the teaching of the apostles. 
Spirit.) Comp. ch. iii. 24, 2 John vr. 9, 11; 2 Thess. ii. 2; 1 Tim. iv. 1, where zvejuc also means 
a teacher. Try.*) The original idea of this word, which occurs so often under this and the former 
Proposition, is to assay, as refiners do metallic ores, by fire. 1 Pet. i. 7; Prov. viii. 10. False 
prophets.] See a similar injunction by Christ, Matt. vii. 15; and also in the Old Testament, Deut. 
xiii. 1. 

1 Thess. v. 20, 21.] Even the oracles of the prophets, in the primitive church, were to be judged 
of by their conformity to apostolic doctrine. But.] I follow Griesbach, though with some hesi- 
tation, in inserting the 32 on the authority of certain MSS. and Fathers. Retain.] The ancient 
expositors illustrate this from the practice of money-changers, in proving, by various tests, the coins 
brought them, and then rejecting the counterfeits, and keeping the genuine. 

Eph. vy. 6, 8—10, 17. Mislead.) ¢. e. Lead astray of-the-road, such being the etymological idea, 
like the Latin sedweo, to seduce. False.) See Macknight on 1 Thess. ii. 1. So Schleusner. 
Fruit of the light.) This reading, (instead of “‘ fruit of the spirit,””) which is found in several MSS., 
the Syriac and Vulgate, some of the Fathers, &c., is received by Grotius, Mill, and Griesbach. 
Examining, &e.] One evidence of their walking as children of the light, would be their examining 
and ascertaining what was agreeable to the truth of the gospel, which, when heathens, they had 
heard from the apostles. Read the whole passage. 

Col. ii. 8.] Jebb finds here an epanodos : the tradition of men, corresponding to vain decett; and 
this clause being directed against proselytising Jews ; the elements of the world, referring to philo- 
sophy ; and this clause directed against sophistical pagans. Sac. Liter., p. 384. Making you a 
prey.|] The idea is taken from the practice of soldiers to lead (&7w) their captives, or prey (c¢a) into 
bondage. It is also used of robbers carrying off their spoils. Through philosophy, &c.| A Hebraism 
for “‘ empty and deceitful philosophy,” as translated by Macknight. Hlements of the world.] 7. e. 
Either the imperfect adumbrations of Judaism, or the faint traces of truth, found in heathen phi- 
losophy, which was at once “ shallow and secular, elementary, and of this world.”” Comp. vr. 20, 
and Gal. iv. 3, 9. 


Prop. LXXXIII.—Matt. xxiii. 1. 8—10. Teacher.) In adopting 3décxercs, in place of the 
common reading, zeOnyxr%s, I follow a great many Greek MSS., the Syriac Version, Origen, 
Chrysostom, and the great majority of modern critics ; though Rosenmiiller and Griesbach regard 
it asa gloss. The internal evidence (especially a comparison with vr. 10.) is wholly in favour of 
didéoxA0¢, as May be seen in Campbell’s note. The transposition, however, by that writer, of the 
last clause of vr. 8, to the end of vr. 9, is unwarrantable. But by slightly altering the punctuation, 
I make that clause the first in vr. 9; the whole of which I include in a parenthesis. The é Xgsés 
in vr. 8, is wanting in several MSS. and ancient Versions. If these words were not addressed 
directly to the multitude, it was at least not without reason that they were uttered in their hearing, 
(vr. 1.) 

2 Cor. i, 24. Domineer, &.] Macknight has “lord it over you through the faith,” connecting the 
verb with éudv, and supplying a preposition. It is immaterial, whether we regard faith here as the 
subject of belief, (i. e. religion) or the act of believing. It is enough that the passage proves 
that even the apostles demanded assent to nothing for which they did not bring evidence. Pau 
reasoned with Jews out of the Old Testament, (Prop. LXXX.); and both to Jews and Gentiles 
he addressed supernatural signs, never seeking to force conviction irrespective of proof, nor giving 
the least countenance to the monstrosity of implicit faith. Bishop Middleton paraphrases: “ By 
your faith alone, that faith which we seek to strengthen in you, can ye attain to salvation.” 

1 Pet, v. 2,3. Overseeing,] Or exercising the episcopal office. ‘Yet it is presbyters who are 


* Diogenes Laertius (ix. 38.) has the phrase, sexudtely rds Pavracias. The Rheims Testament contains the following gloss on 
the above passage: “Try the spirits, viz. by examining whether their teaching be agreeable to the rule of the Catholic faith, and 
the doctrine of the church. For, as he says, vr 6, he that knoweth God, heareth us, (the pastors of the church).’’ Now, two questions 
arise here. The first, Where is the truly catholic or universal faith to be found, but in the Scriptures? The second, Dees the Remish 
church regard single pastors as infallible? 
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addressed, vr. 1.  Heritages.} This corresponds to bmi, Deut. iv. 20; ix. 29. Doddridge, 
supplying tevedy, translates, “ those who fall to your lot.” Whitby and Dodwell explain it of church- 
property. 

Jam. iii, 1. Teachers,] It is not necessary to understand by this, public official teachers, but those 
who, from a spirit of self-conceit and spiritual pride, set themselves up as the censors and tutors of 
their brethren. “ Ego magistros intelligo,” says the judicious Calvin, ‘* non qué publico munere 
funguntur in ecclesia, sed qui jus censorum in alios usurpant,” The younger Tittmamn, in his Tract 
upon the Principal Causes of Forced interpretations of the New Testament, says, ‘‘ The words in 
Jam. iii. 1, are sometimes rendered, ‘‘ Do not too eagerly desire the office of a teacher.” This 
sense indeed the words admit; though it seems somewhat harsh to understand yevécb: as being put 
for wh Sérere ytvérou: but the context rejects this sense, to which such an admonition against an 
ambitious spirit is utterly foreign. If now we should say that d:déczer0s here, means a person who 
carps at and reproves others; no one probably would readily concede, that this sense necessarily lies 
in the word itself; and yet it suits admirably to the succeeding clauses.”” On the zoraro) yiverde, 
comp., in the Septuagint, Gen. vi. 1; Deut. xxx. 16; Zech. x. 8; also 1 Tim. i. 7. If the church 
be, as say the Romanists, the authoritative interpreter of the word of God, it is singular that the 
first Christian communities at Jerusalem, Antioch, &c., did not claim the right of imposing their 
views of truth on the new converts elsewhere. 


Prop. LXXXIV.] The perspicuity of scripture is defined by the accurate Reinhard, (Dogmat. 
p: 77.): Ea prestantia, qud, que sunt ad salutem necessaria, accommodate ad omnium ingenia 
exponit, It was God’s command to read the Old Testament, in presence even of children, 
Deut. xxxi. 11, 15, (Prop. L:X XV.) and to teach it them, Deut. xi. 18—20, (Prop. LX XVI.) as 
is exemplified in the instance of Timothy, 2 Tim. iii. 15. And we know that the New Testament 
is superior in clearness. @ Cor. iii. 12, 13,18, below. The very mention of the some hard things 
in Paul’s epistles, 2 Pet. iii. 16, implies that, with respect to the many things, they are plain and 
easy. The necessity of divine teaching to aii, (whether learned or unlearned,) is treated of 
at Prop. LXXXVII. 

Ps, cxix. 105.] It may be admitted that in the devotional language of the Old Testament, the 
expressions, word of God, statutes, judgments, &c., have often an indeterminate meaning ; but it is 
nevertheless obvious, that in so far as the written record of inspiration contains doctrines and com- 
mands given by God, whatever is predicated of the ‘* word of God,” abstractly considered, may be 
predicated of that which contains it, As to the present passage, Doederlein (Instit. Theol. i. 
158.) would understand it of the utility of divine doctrine only ; but how can a doctrine be useful, 
which wants perspicuity? How can a lamp give light, without shining? The 130th verse of this 
psalm is sometimes quoted as a proof on this head ; but see below, Prop. XCIII. 

Prov. vi. 23.) The Rabbis find a paronomasia in the words torah, or, rendered in the Vulgate, 
lex, lux. Reproofs of discipline.} The ancients (Septuagint, Syriac, and Chaldaic) seem to have 
read, ‘“‘reproofs and discipline,” which is countenanced by a very ancient MS., No. 593, of De 
Rossi. 

Prov, viii. 8, 9. In rectitude.] The substantive, with a preposition, is put for the ad- 
jective, q. d. righteous. It is Wisdom who here speaks; and if we admit that the Bible is 
to us the great repository of Wisdom’s words, what is here said must be held applicable to 
all its discoveries. Indeed to admit that it is a revelation, but that it wants clearness, (and 
so the Romanists do practically regard it,) is at once an absurdity in language, and a re- 
flexion on the wisdom of its author, Twisted.] Or contorted and perplexed. Plain. ] Gesenius, 
and others, would make this word synonymous with right, in the following hemistich, referring to 
Isa. xxvi. 10, &c., (in Hebrew); but the translation plain, or perspicuous, besides being more 
congruous with the word following, is countenanced by the Septuagint. iviazi, q. d. before the 
eyes; the Hebrew root meaning before, in sight of, asin Prov. iv. 25. The Chaldaic and Syriac 
have ‘discovered, manifest.”” By those ‘‘ who understand and find knowledge,” are evidently 
intended, they who make it their sincere pursuit. See Prop. LXXXV,LXXXVI. The result 
is put for the endeavour, as in Hebrew, Gen. xxxvii, 21; 1 Sam. xx. 21. Hence the Chaldaic 
and Syriac have, ‘‘ who desire ;’”’ Dathe, “ scientiam assecutis.”’ 

Mark xii. 37. Common people.] This is Campbell’s translation. Literally, the many crowds 
who followed him. Comp. in Greek, Matt. iv. 25. 

2 Cor. iii. 12. Assurance.] ¢. e. Of the superiority of Christianity to Judaism. Plainness of 
speech,] See this translation vindicated in Schleusner, voce rappacie. v. 18, ‘Though there be 
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differences of opinion as to the right interpretation of particular phrases in this verse, it is agreed on 
all hands, that it describes the clear and distinct knowledge imparted by the gospel, as contrasted 
with the comparatively obscure intimations of the ancient economy. Beholding, &c.] Estius and 
Macknight render this, ‘‘ reflecting as mirrors;’’ a beautiful idea, not excluded, however, by the 
present Version. There seems an allusion to the repercussion of the metallic mirrors of the 
ancients, Tholuck on the Sermon on the Mount, English translation, i. 136. After.) Supply, 
not és, but zerz, as Col. iii. 10; for Beza and Wetstein have observed, that «is would imply an 
absolute change into the very form. From glory to glory.| A Hebraism for “ gradually,” as 
‘* from strength to strength,” Ps. Jxxxiv. 7. | The Lord, the Spirit.| In whatever way these words 
are translated, the construction is very unusual. I follow the elder Rosenmiiller and Jaspis; 
Bishop Middleton’s objection that the article is not expressed, would equally apply to any other 
version. Indeed, many of that learned Prelate’s ‘‘ doctrines” concerning the Greek article, are 
now generally deemed vague and arbitrary. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE TO SECTION II. 


A Question, partly connected with the subject of this Section, and partly with Chapter III., 
‘on the Sufficiency of Scripture,” is the following: What degree of authority is ascribed by the 
English Church to the First Four General Councils, viz. Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chal- 
cedon? Let us hear one of her own members :— 

‘The estimation in which those Councils have been held since the Reformation, need not admit 
of abatement in the present day, since, if necessary, they may be taken as safe guides in the inter- 
pretation of the truths of Christianity. Authority to this extent they may be said to possess in the 
Church of England, limited, but not absolute in its nature. In this view of the subject, Bishop 
Burnet coincides ; when he says, (on the 21st Article,) “that the first four Councils are received 
by our Church, only because we are persuaded from the Scriptures, that their decisions were made 
according to them; that the Son is truly God, of the same substance with the Father.”’ 

In the first enactment of Queen Elizabeth, we find her power limited, as she could only deter- 
mine what might be heresy, ‘‘ by the authority of Canonical Scripture, or by the first four Generai 
Councils.” 1. Eliz. 1. sect. 36. But since those Councils are referred to in no other public docu- 
ment connected with the Reformation, besides this statute, the authority thus imparted must have 
ceased when it became obsolete. This conclusion will not be disturbed, because Cranmer appeals 
to them in his Insrrrvrron and Necessary Erupition’ nor because of the value attached to 
them in other public or private documents extant, which it is here unnecessary to enumerate ; in- 
asmuch as the import of those documents merges into that of an official Declaration, agreed to by 
the Church in Convocation: namely, the Twenty-first Article. As that Article ascribes error, 
and liability to error in divine things to General Councils; so it decrees, ‘ that things ordained by 
them as necessary to salvation, have neither strength nor authority, unless it may be declared, ‘‘that 
they be taken out of Holy Scripture.” Here then is an authority attached to the Councils in ques- 
tion; but it is in common with other Councils, to the extent and no farther, that they corrsepond 
with the word of God. But as their correspondence with this perfect standard, is found to be 
more intimate than that of the other Councils; for that reason, their authority is greater. On the 
whole, therefore, we may conclude, that the authority which they bear in the Church of England, 
is a comparative one: an authority that is ¢mpléed, but not declared, or absolute.’”’ Grier’s Epi- 
teme of Councils, Dublin, 1828, p. 528—351, 
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SECTION III. 


THE PROPER METHOD OF STUDYING SCRIPTURE. 


HAVING proved the right of all men to have free access to the Bible, 


and to examine it for themselves, 


we shall now enumerate some of the 


chief requisites mentioned in the Scripture itself, as essential to its suc- 


cessful study. 


LXXXYV. (1.) The word of God must be studied with earnestness 


and diligence. 


PROV. ii. 3—5. 


NPN YD? OND 
ssa nn man? 

DID MIWpAN-ON 
STWENN OD) 
TT ONY PI IN 


NADA OFON Oy 


PSALM i. 1—3. 
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For if after wisdom thou callest, 

after Intelligence thou givest forth thy voice: 

if thou seekest her as silver, 

and as hid-treasures searchest-her-out : 

then shalt thou understand the fear of Je- 
hovah, 


and the knowledge of God thou shalt find. 


(Comp. Ps. cxix. 97.) 


O the blessedness of that man! 

who walketh not in the counsel of the un- 
godly, 

and in the way of sinners standeth not, 

and in the seat of scorners sitteth not : 

But rather in the law of Jehovah is his de- 
light, 

and in His law meditates he day and night. 

For he is as a tree planted by water-courses, 

which its fruit yieldeth in its season, 

and its leaf withereth not : 

and all that he doeth shall prosper. 


JOHN v. 39. 


"Eecuvare Tas yeuPas, x. T. A. 


@..cor. 


t , ~ ~ 2 / ? e ~ 
O royos Tov Xeirov evoinsito ey vuiv 


Hy / 
TAOVTOC. 


Search the scriptures, &c.* 


iii, 16, 


Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly. 


* See the whole passage in Prop. LII. 
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EPH: wi. 7. 


Kal ray msgineParaiay tov cawtyeiov And the helmet of salvation receive ye, and 
OeEaobe, nal ryy Maxespav Tov wvevee- the sword of the spirit, which is the word of 
705, 6 tots pyc Ozov. God. 


LXXXVI. (2.) The word of God must be studied with holy sim- 
plicity of purpose, and humble docility of heart. 


PSALM xxv. 9,14. (vr. 12, in Prop. LX XXVIII.) 


DAwDOA ONY JV He will cause the meek to walk in judgment, 
DIT ONY 795%) and he will teach the meek his way. 


Ver, 14, 
yep mrp tp The intimacy of Jehovah és with his fearers, 
roy ry ID) and his covenant he is ready to make them 
know. 


PROV. iii. 32. 
19 NAY W °D For the abomination of Jehovah is the per- 


verse-man $ 
STH OMwee AN) bet with the righteous is his intimacy. 
MATT. xi. 25. (Luke x. 21.) 


"Ey xsl re nawop drongideis 6 Iycods, Upon the same occasion Jesus went on to 


sharey Sly: 

sZoueoroyorucl col, TATE, ‘¢ | praise thee, O Father! 

nV olE Tov oveavoy xal THs YS, Lord of heaven and of earth ! 

Ort dxixovpas tatte dx ooPay xa because, having concealed these things from 
OUUET OY, sophists and sages, . 

nal drencdrupas aura vnrloss. thou hast revealed them even unto infants.” 


1 PET. ii. 1, 2. 


Arobéusvor ory waocy nonlev nal revte Putting away, therefore, all malignity and 


dcAoy, all deceit, 

nal vroxplosis nat Pbdvovg xal weoas and hypocrisies, and envyings, and all evil- 
HULTOAKALES, speakings ; 

“Os dortiyévuntee BeéOn, Te Aoyinoy &do- as new-born babes earnestly-desire the un- 
ov yar exsrodnoute, adulterated milk of the word, 

iva ty avTo avendyre that by it ye may grow. 


JAMES i. 21. 


Aw drobiucvo: rasev puraeiay xal Wherefore, putting away all filth and exu- 


Teprouslay zaxbes, berance of evil, 
é Nee ye, { ith k recel he i fted 
fy reavrnrs dekcobe tov Zu@uTov Aoyov, with meekness receive-ye the ingraite 
wor, 


roy Ouvemesvoy oars Tas Puxas Lua. which is able to save your souls. 
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LXXXVII. (3.) The word of God must be studied with prayer for 
divine teaching. 
PSALM exix. 12. (Comp. vr. 26, 68, 108, 124, 135.) 


TYP TAN WII Blessed art thou, O Jehovah ! 
:DppN 37195 teach me thy statutes. 


Ver. 64, 
PUNT mop m7 “Jor Of thy tender-mercy, O Jehovah, full is the 
earth ; 
Day, prt thy statutes teach me. 
Ver, 33, 34. 
PPT TIT MD Mv Teach me, O Jehovah, the way of thy sta- 
tutes, 


!2py TIAN) and I will keep it fo the end. 
J FFISNI 8A ~Make me to understand, and I will keep 
thy law ; 


6957555 PVN yea, I will observe it with the whole heart. 


PSALM cxix. 18, 19. 


syn 53 Uncover mine eyes, 
2 wy M55) MO IN) and I shall see wonders in thy law. 
Y INA 9DIN_ 3 CA stranger am I on earth ; 
+ PINS ID snon75yN hide not from me thy precepts. 


PSALM cxliii. 10. (Comp. Ps. lxxxvi. 11; Isa. liv. 13. Prop. LXIIT.) 


WS mwyd sd Teach me to do thy good-pleasure ; 
yd MIN 3 for thou art my God ! 
TIN Wy) thy Spirit zs good ! 
,syery YIN. SIF «guide me to the land of righteousness. 


ISA. xliv. 3. 


nowy DYS“PEN 9D For I will pour-out waters on the thirsty, 
sway oor) and flowing-streams on the dry-ground : 
wary TTI PSX I will pour-out my spirit on thy seed, 
penn oy SMD92) and my blessing on thine offspring. 


MATT. vii. 7, 8. 


Airsize, xl dodyoeros vuiv’ Ask, and it shall be given you ; 

Cureizte, noel eveyoets® seek, and ye shall find ; 

xooveTs, noel cbvoiyyaetocs Viv. — knock, and it shall be opened to you. 

Tla&s yale 6 witay rAnucaves, For every one that asketh, receiveth ; 

nol 0 Cntay velox, and he that seeketh, findeth ; 

noel T@ KeOVOYTE cevOIy OST ett. and to him that knocketh, it shall be opened. 


LUKE xi. 13. 


Ei ovy desis, rovneol vrcexovtes, ofdare If therefore ye who are evil, know to give 
Duara dyade diddves Tois Téxvoig Yuav, good gifts to your children, how much more 
bow wAAoY 6 waTyo, 6 & ovexvov, will your Father who is of heaven, give 
daoes weve kyioy Tols aitovawy avtdy. the Holy Spirit to them who ask him, 
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JAM. i. 5. 


Ei 0¢ tig bmav Aclwreras coPlias, aitsita 
meee tov didevros Sov “raow aTADS, 


nok eon dveidiGovtos* nal SobyoeTa: AUTH 


EPH. i. 17, 18. (Comp. ch. 


“Ive 6 Seog rod xvelov nuay *Iysod Xe- 
oTov, 6 Tate THs O6Sns, Oon Ouiv wyev- 
pe aoQias xal adronarvpens, ey em- 
yuacet avToV, TeQuTiopévovs TOYS GPIar- 
Mods Tis naodlas vuay, sis TO sidévoes 
vues, tho cot H EAwls THs MAHOLMS a- 
tov, nal tis 6 AUTOS THs OdEnS Tis 
xAneovopeies evTOV, Ey Tols Hy loss. 


But if any one of you be deficient in wis- 
dom, let him ask from God, (who giveth to 
all liberally, and reproacheth not,) and it 
shall be given him. 


iii, L4—20; 1 John ii. 20—27.) 


That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of Glory, would give you the spirit 
of wisdom and revelation, in the knowledge 
of him; the eyes of your heart being en- 
lightened, that ye may know what is the 
hope of his calling, and what the riches of 
the glory of his inheritance among the 
saints. 


LXXXVIII. (4.) The word of God must be studied with a sincere 
desire to believe, and an honest endeavour to obey, in so far as we may 


have already learned. 


HOSEA vi. 1—3. 


mrpooy maw 999 

YN AW NV 1D 
mwa TP 

D1 WT 

Wop wown oa 

:N292 TTT 

miptpe ny Ap Ty 


INNO PDI Ww 


> OWwID NID 
SyaR Ty wp. 


Come, and let us return unto Jehovah, 

for He hath torn and will heal us, 

he hath wounded, and will bind us up: 

he will revive us after two days, 

on the third day he will raise us up, 

and we shall live before his face. 

And we shall know, we shall follow-on to 
know Jehovah ; 

as the morning-dawn, certain zs his forth- 
going ; 

and he will come as the winter-rain to us, 

as the spring-shower darts ¢o the earth. 


HOSEA xiv. 9. 


mbox 12) OD 1D 


yy) yD) 
mrp DTT own D 

O02 1D> OTN 
ton dw Oyws) 


Who is wise, and will understand these 
things ? 

prudent, and will know them ? 

For right are the ways of Jehovah: 

and the just will walk in them ; 

but the disobedient shall fall therein. 


PSALM xxv.'12. 


TT NY WRIT TTD 
sana ya any 


Who is that man that feareth Jehovah ? 
He will teach him in the way that he shall 
choose. 
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JOHN vii. 17. 


"Edy tis Sry to Sanuw adrov roitv, If any one be willing to do his will, 


yracetas reel THs didaxis, he shall know concerning the doctrine, 
ToTECoy é% TOV Ieov éoriy, _ whether it be of God, 
Wy syo adm suovrTov AAD. or whether 1 speak from myself. 


JOHN iii, 20, 21. 


Tla&s yee 6 Puvaw recoowy For every one who practiseth evil things, 
felosi TO Das, hateth the light— 

nol oon Boxers Teds TO Das, and he cometh not to the light, 

ive oy tracy on Ta oye avtov. that his works may not be detected : 

“O 08 wosav thy dAanbeicev, but he who doeth the truth, 

LOKETHL TOS TO Parc, cometh to the light, 

tue Deaveowdy abrov Ta eovye, that his works may be manifested ; 

OTs €y JEM EoTiy sloyeomere, for in God are they wrought. 


LUKE viii. 15. 


To 0¢ éy tH xaANH yn, oVTol sit, oltiveg But the seed in the good soil, these are they 
ey neeodiag xarn nol aivyadn, &xovonvtes who with a good and honest heart having 
Tov Adyoy, xaTéxoval, nol xeeroPooovery heard the word, retain 7, and bear-fruit 
ey UTOLovN. with constancy. 


LXXXIX: (5.) The word of God must be studied with a habitual 
reference to personal application and practical use. 


PSALM cxix. 11. 


TVVON IDS 9959 In my heart have I hid thy word, 
Don ND 15 that I may not sin against thee. 


PSALM lIxxxvi. 11. 


JIII AVY NA Teach me, O Jehovah, thy way, 
NON. WAN I will walk in thy truth: 
> Tow mews oan5 sr unite my heart to fear thy name. 


EZEK. xxxiii. 32. (Vr. 30, 31, in Prop. LX XII.) 
DAY yw ond 737) And, behold ! thou aré to them as a song of 
loves, 


2 37) Sp rH? from a fine voice, and a good player: 
TPIATIAN rw) and they hear thy words, 
>DIIN DPN OWY) but do them they will not. 


LUKE xi. 28. 


Abros 0 cle wusvodvye pmoxceior of But he said: “ Yea rather, happy they, who 
cnovaytes Tov Adyou Tov Ssov, xxl Purce- hear the word of God, and keep it.” 
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MATT. vii, 24—27. 
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Every one, therefore, who heareth these 
words of mine, and doeth them, 

I will liken him to a prudent man, 

who built his house upon the rock : 


and the rain descended, 

and the floods came, 

and the winds blew— 

and fell upon that house ;— 

and it fell not: 

for it was founded upon the rock, _ 

And every one hearing these words of mine, 
and not doing them, 

shall be likened to a foolish man, 

who built his house upon the sand : 


and the rain descended, 

and the floods came, 

and the winds blew, 

and struck upon that house ; 
and it fell : 

and the fall thereof was great. 


i, 22—25, 

But be ye doers of the word, 

and not merely hearers,—deceiving your- 
selves. 

For if any one be a hearer of the word, and 
not a doer, 

such resembles a man seeing his natural 
face in a mirror; 

for he hath seen himself, and hath gone 
away, 

and hath quickly forgotten what like he 
was. 

But he who hath closely-looked into the per- 
fect law of freedom, and hath persevered, 

such not being a forgetful hearer, but a 
doer of the work, 

happy in his doing shall this man be. 


NOTES TO SECTION III. 


In the passages cited under this Section, it is assumed, that whatever has been said in scripture of 
the word of God spoken to man, must be held equally true of the word of God written for man’s 
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permanent instruction. The revelation, though given in different parts, (Heb.‘i.°1.) is all from the 
same God, is characterized by the same general properties, and consequently demands the" same 
method of study. 


Prov. LXXXV.—Prov., ii. 3—5. If, &c.] The Chaldaic paraphrases, ‘if, thou callest: wisdom 
thy mother ;” whence Lewis Capellus conjectures they had read OX instead of O%. (Crit. Sac. V. 2. 
2.) But Buxtorf, in his Anti-Critic., p. 717, thinks that there is a cabbalistical allusion, Wis. 
dom.] Wisdom and Intelligence are personified, as is common in the book of Proverbs. After 
intelligence, &c.] In the Codex Alex. of the Septuagint, as also in other MSS. collated by Holmes, 
and in the Complutensian and Aldine editions, we find after this clause, the words zy 33 aicbyow 
envious weyedn vi gav7. The Arabic Version countenances this. In the Vatican MS. of the Sep- 
tuagint, the words are in the margin. From the phrase :30ves gav%y not being used in the parallel 
passages, ch, i. 20; viii. 1, Jager regards the above as the genuine version, and what precedes it 
an interpolation. See his Observat. in Provv. Salom. Vers. Alexand. Meldorpii, 1788. The 
Vulgate has, et inclinaveris cor tuum prudentiea. Silver, &.] ¢.e. As from mines. Comp. John 
v. 39. Hid-treasures.] Compare the Hebrew in Jerem. xli. 8; Job iii. 21; Gen. xlili. 23. 

Ps. i. 1—3. O the blessedness.| Literally, the blessednesses, plural, Grammarians recognise 
here, as in 1 Sam. xx. 2, and similar cases, the force of an interjection. Schroederi Instit. (Syntax 
Rule 106), Storr on Heb. Synt. p. 345. Who walketh not, &c.] The preterite tense is often 
used in describing a habitual practice. Professor Lee, in his Hebrew Grammar, (p. 357, note, ) 
says, ‘‘ Mr Lumsden has, I think, been very happy in his remarks on this sort of construction. 
‘ General opinions,’ says he, ‘ ought to result from the observation of facts; and whether we state a 
general opinion, or the facis on which an opinion is founded, the effect is the same in either case. 
An Englishman will commonly state the opinion, as ‘ force cannot cope with fortune ;’ and a Per- 
sian will be often disposed to state the facts on which the opinion is founded,—as, ‘ the strong have 
been generally foiled in the contest with fortune.’ This, therefore, is a case in which the past may 
be said to supersede the future tense of the verb. The Arabic grammarians endeavour to account 
for this use of the verb, which they say must be taken as being in the present tense, by saying that 
we have here, the retention of an event in the mind, which although past, as to fact, is neverthe- 
less present in effect.””” In this first verse there is a beautiful gradation, not only in the three 
clauses which comprise it, but in the ascending climax of each corresponding word, ‘ To walk 
implies no more than casual intercourse; to stand, closer intimacy; to sit, fixed and permanent 
connexion. The cownsel is the ordinary place of meeting, or public resort; the way, the select and 
chosen foot-path ; the seat, the habitual and final resting-place.* The wngodly are the negatively 
wicked ; sinners positively wicked; the scornful are scoffers at the very name or notion of piety and 
goodness.”” Jebb’s Sacred Literature, pp. 41—46, where the reader will find an elegant, but some-. 
what overstrained, exposition of the whole passage. Comp. the Septuagint Version here with Rom. 
v. 7,8. Glassii Philol. Sacr. by Dathe, p. 1381. But, &c.] Stuart, in his Hebrew Chrestomathy, 
understands this to mean, “‘ but if his delight be in the law of Jehovah, &c. then happiness to him.” 
For he shall be.] ‘‘ The 1 requires this sense here, as in Ps. 1. 13, cviii. 18; Prov. iv. 18.”’ Rosenmiil- 
ler. A tree.) The palm or pomegranate-tree ; at least not a tree which fades after being fruitful. 
Ps, xcii. 12, Water-courses.| Or canals, introduced into Eastern gardens, for the purposes of irri- 
gation, Isa. lviii. 11; Jer. xvii. 8; Ezek, xix. 10. Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.) The 
Chaldee, Knapp, Faber, and Jebb, to keep the metaphor unbroken, translate, ‘‘ whatsoever it 
produceth shall prosper,” 7. e. come to maturity. Dathe objects that, even admitting an ellipsis 
of 5, the hiphil of msy is no where used in reference toatree. I therefore retain the authorized 
Version, which is approved by Rosenmiiller, Dathe, De Wette, and Stuart. (Heb. Chresto- 
mathy.) That abrupt changes of metaphor are frequent in Hebrew poetry, has been shown by 
Lowth, in his 10th Prelection. 

Col. iii. 16.] There is an obscurity about the phraseology here; but the idea seems correctly 
expressed by Schleusner, (under éyozéa 2): ‘‘ Admodum familiaris vobis esto doctrina Christiana, 
semper et ubique 4 vobis exerceatur.” Schoettgen (in Hor. Heb. et Talmud. i. p. 821.) compares 
Tanchuma, fol. 24. 3. Let the law fix its seat in the midst of you. And Mechilta, fol. 19. 1. 


* “Conversation, in which the ancient orientals indulged like other men, in order to beguile the time, was held inthe gate of the city. 
Accordingly there was an open space near the gate, (as is the case at the present day in Mauritania,) which was fitted up with seats for 
the accommodation of the people. Promenading, so fashionable and agreeable in colder latitudes, was wearisome and unpleasant in 


the warm climates of the East; and this is one reason why we so often read in the Hebrew scriptures of sitting down, asin Ps. i. 1; 
ovii, 32; Ixxxix, 7, &c.” Jahn’s Biblical Archeology, § 180. 


: 
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Let the law be perfect among you.” It is a question whether the words “in all-wisdom,’’ which 
in the English version are joined with this first clause, should not be connected with what follows, 
viz, *‘ teaching and admonishing one another.”’ 

Eph. vi. 17.] Salvation.) The cot cwryeiov is used for ris cwrngias. Luke ii. 30, 31; iii. 6; Acts 
xxviii. 28. Comp. in the Septuagint, Isa. xxxviii. 11; Ps. Ixxxiv.-7, It denotes “the hope of 
salvation,” which is fully expressed in the parallel passage, 1 ‘Thess. v. 8. Sword of the SpiAt.] 
By “the Spirit,” must be understood the Holy Ghost, the inspirer of the word, (Heb. iii. ‘7; x. 
15; ix. 8); and by “the word,” the whole of revealed truth in the widest sense, and certainly not 
excluding the word written. See Cramer on the Ephesians. (Ger.) Hamburg, 1782. 


Prov. LXXXVI.] As the successful study of every science demands more or less a taste for it, 
so the study of religion requires a religious disposition. This is admitted even by the chief of the 
German Neologians. ‘‘ Mens pura religionis ac virtutis studiosissima,” is enumerated by Weg- 
scheider, (Institut. Theol. § 1'7.) as one of the chief requisites for sound theological inquiry; and 
he quotes, with approbation, the saying of Luther, (to whose Pid Manes indeed his book is dedi- 
cated,) ‘‘,Oratio, meditatio, tentatio factunt Theologum.” See Prop. LXXXVII. 

Ps. xxv. 9, 14, Judgment.] ¢. e. The knowledge of those laws, according to which His judgment 
is exercised, and by which the conduct of his people is regulated. Vr. 14.  Intimacy.] The 
familiar and confidential intercourse of a bosom friend,* not unaptly rendered by Symmachus, 
buuria xveiov. Comp. Prov. iii. 32, (which follows); Job xxix. 4; xix. 19; Ps. lv. 14,15. Here 
it must,be,regarded as expressive of the same general idea, as the word ‘‘ covenant” in the parallel 
line, vz. the counsels of God, the doctrines and precepts of his word. He is ready.] This is the 
ellipsis of 7:ny\, supplied before the infinitive, when used for the fut. or aorist. The Syrians have 
a similar practice. Schaaf. Lex. Syr. Concord. p. 442. Compare in Hebrew, Isa. xxxviii. 20; 
Eccles. iii. 14; Schroeder. Instit. Ling. Heb. Reg. 54; Storr’s Anal, et Synt. Heb. pp. 421—2. 
Dathe translates, “‘ promisit eos instruere.”’ 

Prov. iii. 32. See the preceding note. 

Matt. xi. 25. Went on to say.) Doddridge translates, ‘‘ took occasion to say.” It is literally, 
‘¢ answering, said.”’ and the former word seems redundant, as it often is. Compare, in Greek, 
Matt. xvii. 4; xxii. 1; and the Septuagint, in Gen. xxix. 26; Deut. xxvi.5.  Praise.] This isa 
natural enough sense of a verb, which signifies properly to confess ; praise being an acknowledg- 
ment of excellence. Occurs also Romans xv. 9; et alib. and so the Hebrew sm, 1 Chron. xvi. 
4; 2 Chron. v. 13; vi. 24, &c. | Concealed.] The adoration of God here, is not so much on ac- 
count of the concealment, as for the revelation. Comp. a similar locution, Rom. vi. 17. Sophists, 
&c.] i. e. The wise of this world. 1 Cor. i. 19,20. Infants.] This points not to persons destitute 
of human learning, but to those of a child-like temper, ‘‘ meek and lowly in heart,” vr.29. The 
Greek yv4ais, and the Latin infans, have the same etymological meaning, viz. one who cannot 
speak. 
The passage in Isa. xxviii. 9, ‘‘ Whom shall he teach knowledge ?” &c., is often quoted under 
ithe present head ; but it is altogether inapplicable, when read in the original, 

1 Pet. ii, 1, 2. Deceit.] The déaov seems contrasted with the dea in line 3. Babes.) It wasa 
practice of the Rabbis so to designate new proselytes. See Wetstein. Of the word.] Some, com- 
paring this with Rom. xii. 1, translate rational ; but it is rather a reference to the context, 1 Pet, 
j. at the end, and is put for 0 rod Asyou yarn. Grow.) Some recent editions add és cawrneia», unto 
salvation ; but it is a doubtful reading. 

Jam. i. 21.) I regard this as a figure taken from the practice of grafting trees, when the exwbe- 
rant branch is cut off, and thrown away as superfluous, the jiith also being removed, Others; 
however, think there is an allusion to the rite of circumcision. Liésner quotes from Philo de Vic- 
tim. : segirépverbe ries oxdngoxcgdias, 70 dé lows ths wegizras gious (OF txgicus). The ingrafted word. | 
i. e. The word of truth, mentioned vr. 18. The venerable Bede (quoted by Gebser) paraphrases : 
‘« Suscipite insitum verbum, id est, verbum quod vestris cordibus predicando imponimus, vos dis- 
cendo suscipite.” Comp. Homer’s Odyss. xxii. 347, 348. ; 


Prov. LXXXVIJI.] Origen tells his pupil Gregory, that the most necessary of helps in study, 
is prayer: dyeyxeorken ye nal 4 weg) rod voy re Dein bya. The old divines require that the Bi ble 
be explained in or cum Spiritu Sancto, Even the sober-minded Ernesti says, “ wit ibe pious, 
and desirous of knowing the truth, are assisted in their researches by the Holy Spirit. 


* Cempare Meidan’s Arabic Proverbs, by Schultens, p,/298, 
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Ps. cxix, 18, 19. Uncover.) It occurs Num, xxii. 31; xxiv. 4,16. | Wonders.] Some translate, 
** hidden things, or secrets 5” but there seems no reason for departing from the more common 
meaning. 

Ps, exliii. 10. Good-pleasure.] Or ‘acceptable will,’* Ainsworth ; ‘‘ que tibi placent,” Dathe. 
Perhaps, as Knapp suggests, this does not refer so much to moral guidance, as to the way he should 
take to be freed from his enemies. Comp. vr.9and 11. Thy Spirit, &c.} Ainsworth, after the 
Septuagint, has, ‘‘ thy good Spirit shall lead ;” but the rules of poetry demand the other transla- 
tion. Good.| Neh. ix. 20; Isa. xiii. 14. Compare Luke xi. 13, with Matt. vii. 11, where ‘‘the 
Holy Spirit” is interchanged with “ good-things,” Righteousness.] The original idea is, plain or 
even ground,’’ as Ps, xxvii. 11; but it occurs in the present sense, Ps. xlv. 6, and adverbially, Ps. 
Ixvii. 4. 

Isa, xliv. 3.] I adopt the translation of Lowth. Compare this passage with those that follow, and 
it will be seen that the “‘ promise of the Spirit,” includes teaching. 

Matt. vii. 7, 8.] These triplets might be arranged, and paraphrased thus: 


Ask the way, and information shall be given you: 

(For every one who asketh information, receiveth : ) 
Seek the house, and ye shall find it: 

( For every one who seeketh, findeth : ) 

Knock at the door, and it shall be opened: ° 
(For to every one that knocketh, it shall be opened.) 


See Jebb’s Sacred Literature, p. 156—159. 

Luke xi. 13,] Campbell, following the Sixtine Vulgate, renders, ‘* give from heaven ;” but this is 
not countenanced by the Greek text. Comp. Matt. vii. 11. 

Jam. i, 5.| This specially refers to practical wisdom under sufferings; but it) cannot be held to 
exclude the knowledge of God’s will, which is an essential requisite to wisdom.  Be-deficient.] The 
word is used properly of those who fall behind ina race. Krebs Obss. Flav. p. 394. Liberally. | 
Literally, simply, q. d. the bountifulness which springs from open sincerity. The Vulgate has 
‘‘afluently ;* Syriac, ‘ copiously ;’? Gebser, ‘+ candide ;’? Erasmus, *‘ simpliciter.”” See Titt- 
mann’s Synonyms, p. 46, (Eng. trans.), 

Eph, i. 17, 18.] This passage is full of Hebraisms. In the knowledge of him.] The knowledge 
of God is a common name for true religion. Heart.] That dscevo/es is a gloss, and zeedies the true 
reading, is established by numerous MSS., Versions, ancient quotations and comments, The 
hope of his calling.) ¢. e. To which He hath called you. Riches, &c.] ¢. ¢ The gloriously rich 
inheritance. Among.] Supply ‘‘ distributed ;”’ or, taking é for ec, translate, with Macknight, “‘ pre- 
pared for.” 


Prop. LXXXVIII.] The principle here stated is brought out, incidentally, indeed, and in- 
directly, but on that account the more strikingly in many passages of scripture, e. g. Gen. xxiv. 
27; Jer. 1. 4,5; Ps. 1. 23; Mic. ii. 7; John viii. 47; Phil. iii. 15,16; Matt. xiii. 12. 

Hosea vi. 1—3. Torn and wounded.] As by a panther or lion. Ch. v.14. Two days.] Heb. 
** After days,’ 7. e. very soon. Comp. Luke xiii. 32, 33; 1 Kings xvii. 12. Noldii Concord. 
Particl. Ebr. No. 1555. Follow on.*] So in Deut. xvi. 20; Isa. li. 1, &c. Comp. diézev, 1 Thess. 
v.15. Winter-rain.] It is spoken of in connexion with winter, (Song of Sol. ii. 11.), falling after 
harvest, on the seed being put into the ground, The spring-shower came to mature the crop. 
Deut. xi, 14; Jer. iii. 3; v.24. | Darts]. Our translators took sry for the noun, ‘“ the former 
rain;” but it is better to view it as the future Aiphil of the verb 77, to throw, to dart ; thence used, 
as here, (and Hos. x.12; Joel ii. 23; Ps. lxxxiv. 7.) to express the rapid darting down of the drops 
of water in a heavy shower, which waters the ground. Thus Castalio, (and Dathe after him) “Ut 
irrigans terram serotinus imber.’’ This rendering is also adopted by the Chald. Par., by Mun- 
ster, Rosenmiiller, and Gesenius, who observes that several other Hebrew verbs, such as py com- 
bine the ideas of throwing and sprinkling. Newcome has, ‘ which watereth the earth.” Horsley, 
‘as the pouring-shower, as the harvest rain, (as) the rain of seed-time (upon) the earth. See his 
note. 

Hosea xiv. 9.) Some view this as an exhortation, others as a complaint. Our ing. Vers., by in- 


* Newcome has, * And we shall know, we shall follow after knowing;’’ explaining this, by ‘‘ we shall incessantly seek to know 
him.” Horsley alters the common arrangement, as follows; ‘* We shall live in his sight, and attain to knowledge: our object of pur- 
suit will be the knowledge of Jehovah,” 
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troducing he, conveys a wrong sense. Newcome translates ‘‘ wise, that he may know them,” &c. 
The last clauses Horsley renders, “for straight and even are the ways. of Jehovah; and in them 
shall the justified proceed: but revolters shall stumble.” aii in them.} ‘‘ They shall stumble and 
fall in the midst of that light, which ought to have guided them.” Newcome. 

Ps. xxv. 12.) Literally, ‘* Who this the man, &c.”” , He shall choose.] i. e. Not God, but the 
pious man, as in Ps. cxix. 30, 

John iii. 20, 21. Doeth the truth.*] Comp. Job xiii, 6, (Sept.) ; 1 Cor. xiii. 6; Ps. cxix. 130; 
Isa. xxvi. 2; 1 Pet. i, 22; 1 Johni..6;iii. 4; 2 John vr. 4. In Rev. xxi. 27; xxii. 15, is the 
opposite, radiv Peidee. Wrought in God.] May mean froma regard to God, for God's sake, agree- 
able to God’s will, or with a view to God’s glory. See Kuinoel in loco. 


Prorv.. LXXXIX.] This Proposition may be said to be involved in the preceding one; but the 
importance of the subject entitles it to a separate notice.t Consult the Dissertation of the acute 
Werenfels de triplici teste de Verbo Dei testante, Opuscul. i. 157. 

Ps, \xxxvi. 11. Unite, &c.] 7. e. Collect and fix upon thyself, the distracted thoughts and affec- 
tions of my soul. ‘ Dirige omnes cogitationes eo, ut te timeam.” Dathe. To fear.| The infini- 
tive, with m paragogic, as in Deut. iv. 10. 

Ezek, xxxiii. 32.Song of loves.) Love-song, carmen amatorium.  Eloquentiam tuam laudant, 
res non curant.” Grotius. Good player.) Literally, “‘ One who strikes well,” i. e. a stringed 
instrument,—citharoedi optime pulsantis. 

Matt. vii. 24—27.] This is slightly altered in arrangement from Jebb, in whose Sacred Literat. 
p. 213 et seqq., will be found an elaborate analysis of this picturesque passage. The rains de- 
scended, &c.] In the original, in consequence of the verbs coming first in order, (q. d. down~came 
the rain, &c.,) the effect is still finer, and gives the idea of sudden danger and overwhelming destruc- 
tion. On the rock,| See Middleton on the Greek article, p. 193. 

Jam. i. 22—25.] Jebb finds here an instance of the rhetorical artifice, called epanodos, or the 
going-back. The doers, attentive, retentive, and persevering, are placed first and last; whilst the 
thoughtless, self-deceived, and unimproved hearers, are kept in the central parts of the parallelism 
Deceiving-yourselves,| The paronomasia, rvyou—acySeuevovs, Cannot be expressed in English, 
‘‘ They pervert the word itself into a moral opiate.” Jebb. See vr. 26. Sees.] He takes only a 
hasty and transient glance, and either sees no blemish, or forgets to remove it. | Natural-face. } 
Literally, ‘* face of his birth,” his own native face. 1 Cor. xiv. 24,25. Quickly.] Edvéas has this 
sense in Matt. xiii. 5; 3 John vr. 14 et al.  Closely-looked.] It conveys the idea of bending down 
to an object, in order to scrutinize it narrowly. Luke xxiv. 12; 1 Pet. 7.12. Forgetful hearer. | 
Literally, a hearer of obliviousness. Comp. Ecclesiastic. xi. 27. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES TO SECTION III. 


Interpretation of Scripture.) In endeavouring to establish any point from Scripture, we are 
bound to apply to it the recognized laws of grammatical and historical interpretation, precisely as 
in the case of any other writing. The elucidation of this principle belongs to the field of 
Biblical Hermeneutics. The scheme of allegorical and mystical interpretation, adopted by Philo, 
in reference to the Old Testament, was extended by Origen and others of the Fathers, Cocceius, 
&c., to the New. The German philosopher Kant revived it under a different, and more dan- 
gerous form, giving it the name of Moral or Practical Interpretation. He would attribute a 
moral meaning to passages of scripture, which, upon the principles of correct grammatical inter- 


* Compare, in the Greek, John v. 29, where, as well as in the above passage, Jebb thinks xpasew and rom are used-antitheticully, 

the former being applied to evil works, the latter to good, Motsw rnv adndevay, he renders, ‘*¢to produce the truth.” Sacred Literature. 
Comp. Bengel and Lampe in loco. 
, + ‘Ita Scripturas lege, ut semper memineris, Dei illa verbi esse, qui legem suam non solum sciri, sed etiam impleri jubet. Pelagius 
in Epist. ad Demetriadem, cap. xxxvi. ‘* Sint ergo divine scripture semper in manibus tuis, et jugiter mente volvantur, Nee sufli- 
cere tibi putes, mandata Dei memoria tenere, et operibus oblivisci: sed ideo ill ognosce, ut facias quicquid faciendum didisceris.” 
The anonymous author of the Epist, ad Celantiam. 


— 
+ “Optime uteris lectione diyina, si eam adhibeas speculi vice, ut ibi, velut ad imaginem suam anima respiciat, et vel fooda quee 
ane corrigat vel pulchra plus ornet.” Pelagius. 
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pretation, contain nothing of the kind. It matters not, according to him, how forced and unna- 
tural may be the proposed meaning,—it is enough that the text can possibly be made to bear it. 
The absurd consequences to which this would lead, (virtually nullifying the Bible as a rule of 
faith and conduct, ) it is unnecessary to dwell upon. Kant was triumphantly answered by Nusselt, 
Rosenmiiller, and especially by Storr, in his Annotationes ad Philosophicam Kantti de Religione 
Doctrinam. 

The first who established the grammatico-historical method of interpretation on a scientific basis, 
was the celebrated John Augustus Ernesti of Leipsic. One of his most distinguished followers, 
was the acute and judicious Morus; but many of those who came after, though professing to be of 
the same school, departed very widely from its cautious and philosophical spirit, and Jaid the foun- 
dation of the monstrous system of Neological Rationalism. It is matter of regret, that among those 
German Theologians, who have of late years returned to sounder doctrinal sentiments, some (such 
as Tholuck and Olshausen, men of great piety and erudition) lay themselves open to the charge of 
interpreting scripture, somewhat after the fashion of the Mystics, and are perpetually in search of 
hidden senses, or, as they express it, ‘‘ Tiefer Schriftsinn.”” See Olshausen’s work with that 
title. 


Proofs from Scripture.] Upon Scripture, correctly interpreted, according to the principles of 
sound exegis, can alone be founded a pure Biblical Theology, The dogmas in such a theology may 
be substantiated, either by express scripture testimony, or by inferential deductions drawn from 
such testimony. Divines have been accustomed to speak of the former as proofs, reds fuzév, and the 
latter as proofs ves dicvesev. ‘The words are borrowed from Origen, (contra Celsum, vii. 20.) ; but 
he uses them in rather a different sense. 

The analogy of faith.] ‘This principle, which was formerly admitied as a primary element in 
biblical interpretation,.and was much employed by Beza, and other early commentators, was de- 
rived from an erroneous view of 


Rom. xii. 6. 


"Eyovrts 38 yucionare nore cy yeew viv debsicay Having then spiritual-gifts, differing according to 

tysiv Yiepoge’ size weopntsiny, xar&e tiv a&vercyiey the grace which is given to us; whether prophecy, 

Tis Tigrtws. let us exercise it, according to the proportion of 
faith. 


The ‘‘ ’Avwacyia”’ here, is understood by Parceus, Wolfius, and others, to mean the harmony of 
scripture-truth ; whereas it is evidently synonymous with “the measure of faith,” in vr. 3, 4. e. 
the amount of truth, really revealed to faith, neither more nor less. Jer. xxiii. 28. So Hesychius 
and St Cyril 3 and d&vaaoyie is used in a similar sense by an anonymous Greek translator, in Levit. 
xxvii. 18; Justin Martyr Apol. i, 17; Demosthenes Pro Coron. 30; Plato Polit. and Philo; and 
éveroyw, in Joseph. Antig. 4. 8.4. Compare Wetstein in loco. At the same time, it is no less 
manifest, that in the very nature of things, there must be a harmonious consistency in the dis- 
coveries of revelation, as there is in truth of every kind; but it does not follow, that we can always 
discover that harmony, nor is it necessary that we should ; far less that we should begin the exami- 
nation of scripture with preconceived notions, as to what are the fundamental articles which it re- 
veals, See Campbell’s.Gospels. Prelim. Dissert. iv. § 13. 


ON SIMPLICITY OF INTERPRETATION. 


As this is a point of the utmost importance to the student of scripture, and yet is too much lost 
sight of by the writers on the principles of Bible- Hermeneutics, we subjoin the following excellent 
remarks by the late Professor Tittmann, of Leipzic. ‘They are taken from his Whitsuntide Pro- 
gram of 1811, of which a translation is given in the Biblical Repository, No. 3.; 


‘¢ The subject of the interpretation of the New Testament, although exceedingly ample, has yet 
been so often treated of by learned writers, that there seems scarcely a remaining topic, on which 
to make suggestions relative to the true method of interpretation. Inasmuch however as the most 
useful precepts can avail nothing, unless the interpreter possess that disposition and those qualities 
which enable him rightly to employ them ; we therefore do not fear that we shall lose our labour, 
should we dwell for a few moments on some of those qualities of which an interpreter must not be 
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destitute; and thus attempt either to excite the learned, or instruct the ignorant. Other writers, 
and especially Ernesti, have spoken of the manner in which the judgment of the interpreter is to 
be exercised and formed. But in regard to the general qualities, character, and disposition of 
mind, which are required for the proper interpretation of the New Testament, there seems yet to 
be room for other remarks ; especially on that sémplicity which all recommend in interpreting the 
New Testament, but which very few understand, and to which still fewer have attained. This 
topic, therefore, we will now briefly discuss. 

‘It will first be necessary to define and determine in what simplicity in the interpretation of the 
New Testament consists. It differs from that facility, which when conjoined with simplicity, Ernesti 
does not hesitate to call the chief excellence of an interpreter.* This facility, which requires an in- 
terpretation to be suchas to present itself spontaneously to the mind, has indeed thus much in com- 
mon with simplicity, v/z. that the interpretation must not be sought with art and subtilty, but 
must as it were voluntarily offer itself to the mind. It is however possible, that an interpretation 
which it is difficult to be made out, may at the same time be extremely simple; while others, less 
simple, may put on the appearance of facility. Indeed an interpretation in itself simple, often re- 
quires great skill and study in order toarrive at it. The facility of an interpretation moreover. con- 
sists not only in the circumstance, that it may seem to be found without labour; but also therein, that 
it presents a facile sense, 7. ¢. a sense which connects itself easily with the views, object, and charac- 
ter of the writer. In this view also simplicity is connected with facility ; and both are opposed to 
every thing that is subtile and forced. Indeed the term simple implies that which is perfect and 
consistent in all its parts ; just as we speak of simplicity of character in a person, in whom the dif- 
ferent virtues are exhibited in completeness and harmony. The Greeks, who were much more 
exact in marking the distinctions of ideas than the Romans, appear to have designated that quality 
of simplicity which thus consists in completeness, by the term 3 éaczAneés, and the other by +d &geaés, 
evenness, and metaphorically, that which gives no occasion for censure. And simplicity may pro- 
perly be called égéas«, in so far as there is nothing plain and certain, which does not accord with 
that from which it arose, or to which it is to be referred, 7. ce. with its source or with its object ; 
just as we call men uncertain and insincere, whose words and actions do not correspond with their 
views and purposes, but are often inconsistent one with another, and repugnant to those very 
things on account of which they appear to have been spoken and done. 

“‘ But since nothing is or can be entire and consistent in all iis parts, which comes from any im- 
proper source; it follows that simplicity is to be sought in the circumstance, that every thing springs 
from the source from which it ought tobe derived, while nothing is engrafted, as it were, from 
any other quarter, which is not in itself inherent in the nature of the person or thing in question. 
A necessary adjunct also is, and this is a principal mark of simplicity, that nothing be found pre- 
sent, except what could not possibly be absent. Art and subtilty, on the other hand, are easily de- 
tected, when any thing is introduced, the necessity of which is not apparent. It is thus that 
simplicity is so pleasing in the fine arts ; when we see each and every part essential to the complete- 
ness of the whole, and find nothing which is superfluous, or that could be spared. So also we applaud 
the simple elegance of a poem or other work, when it exhibits nothing which does not seem to 
belong to it. In the same manner, then, must we form a judgment respecting the simplicity of an 
interpretation. For that interpretation only can be called simple, which gives to the words of a 
writer such a sense as seems to be the necessary one; so that when this sense is presented to us, we 
are immediately conscious, that the author could not have meant any thing else. 

“¢ It will perhaps be said, that such an interpretation is to be called necessary rather than simple. 
Indeed the simplicity lies in the very circumstance, that nothing extraneous is intermixed, but all 
is necessarily consistent and accordant with the nature of the thing itself; and therefore just as we 
term the words of a person simple, when they are the necessary signs of that which he has in his 
mind, so also may we properly call that a s/mple interpretation, which derives from the words of a 
writer that sense which appears to be the necessary one. . ’ 

‘« This necessity, however, requires some further illustration. When we say that simplicity of 
interpretation is manifested in the circumstance, that it proposes no other sense than what seems to 
be the necessary one, it may be thought that our definition is more obscure than the thing itself 
which is to be explained; inasmuch as this necessity would seem to be something ambiguous and 
uncertain in all writings, and especially in the New Testament. The whole subject is indeed 
much embarrassed, and requires very great caution, as we shall afterwards see; but still it may be 
easily disentangled and developed in a two-fold method ; of which those who either do not know, or do 


* Institut. Interp. N. T', P. ii, c, i. sect. 22, ed, Ammon. 
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not well weigh the nature and importance of the duties of a grammarian, appear not to be at all 
aware, 

“In the first place, if words be the signs of ideas, and that not arbitrarily, but have become fixed 
through the wsus loquendi and by a sort of necessity, it is obvious that we can have no doubt in re- 
gard to that which is necessarily signified, or that of which the necessary signs are exhibited to US 5 
provided we are acquainted with the usus loquendi, (the extent and influence of which is much 
greater than is usually apprehended, ) and with that necessity which, inasmuch as it depends on and 
consists in reason, the inventress of all languages, may be properly termed the logical necessity. 
There are however not a few interpreters, who after having read a few books, and got by rote the 
common rules of the grammarians, and turned over the lexicons, which in this respect are for the 
most part miserably written, suppose themselves to have imbibed treasures of philological learning ; 
and being accustomed without consideration to regard all languages, both ancient and modern, and 
especially the former, as the result of chance, they pay of course no regard to that necessity which 
lies in the essential and universal laws of language, such as every where necessarily regulate the 
manner of expressing ideas by words. Such persons therefore pronounce that to be the simplest 
interpretation, which is most easily confirmed by the meagre authority of the lexicons. To us 
however those persons, above all others, seem to be ignorant of the true character of language, who 
are accustomed to refer every thing, of which they cannot explain the cause, to the mere will or 
custom of the people among whom this or that language was vernacular. And although we can 
scarcely hope, ever to be able to perceive fully the logical grounds and causes of all languages; still 
we ought to make it the object of zealous and unremitted exertion, that these causes, so far as they 
are necessary and essential, and have sprung up not by accident, but from the laws of human reason 
itself, should be detected and developed. 

“In the second place, it is an instinctive qualily of the human mind, always to employ the 
means nearest at hand, and to seek for nothing at a greater distance than is necessary. This in- 
deed is the surest mark of simplicity and integrity even of personal character. We are naturally 
impelled, not to art, but to seek and to communicate the truth by the shortest and simplest means 
possible ; and the use of art may be said to arise rather from some obliquity of life or perverseness 
ef mind, Hence, inasmuch as the same law prevails in the use of language, and we express our 
thoughts and feelings by those signs which make known our meaning in the shortest and surest 
manner, it is therefore an essential characteristic of simplicity (7. e. of completeness and necessity) 
in interpretation, that we attribute to the words of a writer that sense, of which these words seem 
to be the nearest, and most direct, or the shortest and most certain, signs. And here all who un- 
dertake to interpret the New Testament are to be admonished and exhorted, to prescribe to them- 
selves as a rule this quality of simplicity ; and not to recede, except for grave reasons, from that 
sense which seems to be the nearest and most direct. For although all the writers of the New 
Testament were not destitute of a certain degree of learning and subtilty of talent ; yet they all 
were exceedingly remote from those arts by which language, that gift of God, is misused, in order 
to conceal depravity of mind or purpose, and to deceive others by words of double meaning. Indeed 
no one will interpret the writings of these sacred authors with more felicity, than he who is best 
able to estimate correctly their simplicity. 

“¢ Tt seems proper here to dwell more particularly, fora moment, on this quality of simplicity in an 
interpreter himself; a subject which has commonly been passed over in silence, even by those who 
‘have written with most acuteness upon the qualities and disposition necessary to a good interpreter. 
There is doubtless a certain simplicity of mind, which is amiable in all men, and which is parti- — 
cularly desirable in an interpreter of the New Testament. It is manifested especially in that inte- 
grity and rectitude of mind, which perceives clearly and at a glance every thing that is appropriate 
and necessary to a particular person or thing. It differs from the disposition of those who, by the 
employment of art, or in consequence of a mode of life not conformed to right reason, have lost this 
natural power of perception; and who are therefore no longer affected by that simplicity in which 
the highest beauty is said to consist, nor are able to perceive any thing in its true light, or without 
doubt and ambiguity. But in that simple character of a mind which seeks no subterfuge or ambi- 
guity, but is apt and prompt to comprehend all that is appropriate and necessary, we see an orna- 
ment of human life, and have the surest pledge and safeguard of a love of truth. Hence it may 
‘be regarded as essential to every interpreter, and especially to the interpreter of the New Testa- 
ment. For whoever is destitute of this quality, and cannot comprehend what is appropriate or 
necessary to the nature of any person or thing, will not surely be able to attain to the right sense of 
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words ; but inasmuch as every thing in his own mind is distorted and perverted, he will naturally 
be on the lookout for ambiguity and quibbles in the language of others. 

“There is moreover cause of apprehension, that this simplicity of character may become im- 
paired at an earlier period than theologians in general come to the interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament. We ought therefore to be much on our guard lest this happen through our own fault. 
For in this simplicity is required, first, a certain natural integrity of disposition ; secondly, recti- 
tude of intention ; and lastly, purity and constancy of mind: from all of which, at the present day, 
there is usually some falling off. That integrity of disposition which affects us so pleasantly in 
children, is apt to disappear among the innumerable arts by which human life is encompassed, and 
drops away like childhood’s earliest flower ; so that those who are trained with the greatest care, are 
not seldom found to have swerved the furthest toward the opposite extreme. Whether this 
arises from the character of human life in general, which cannot be passed without the employment 
of art and deception, or from the fault of our mode of education, which is perhaps too far removed 
from the simple laws of nature; we must in any case regard it as an evil of very great magnitude ; 
and if all our treasures of learning, on which we so gormandize, have been necessarily purchased at 
this price, there is reason to fear that we have exchanged gold for brass. It is particularly in this 
respect that the works of the ancient classic writers may be recommended to be studied by an inter- 
preter; because in them, and more especially the Greeks, e. g. Thucydides and Xenophon, although 
they were devoted to letters, and occupied with important affairs, there is yet exhibited that natural 
integrity of disposition and feeling, 7. ¢. that simplicity of character, which it has happened to few 
in our days to preserve. 

‘In regard to rectitude of mind and intention, which is wholly lost in the pursuits ofan artificial 
and complicated life, how can we expect to find it among the multiplied questions, opinions, and 
distinctions, which distract theologians—in short, among the innumerable thorns with which theo- 
logy in these days is overgrown—except in a suffocated and corrupted state? There are few in- 
deed, who approach the interpretation of the New Testament with minds uncorrupted and unpre- 
judiced. The greater part have already imbibed certain opinions. Some have become habituated 
to the ancient formulas of theologians ; others have learned to cast off all restraints, and are wonder- 
fully delighted in the exercise of their own ingenuity. One party are led astray by the authority 
of some theological system; the other by the most recent form of philosophy. All in short forsake 
the plain and simple path, and have recourse to art in searching after truth. That rectitude of 
purpose, therefore, which sees and comprehends the truth directly and without evasion, is exhibited 
by few in the interpretation of the New Testament. And hence it naturally happens, that as such 
interpreters are themselves wanting in simplicity, this virtue is also not found in their interpre- 
tations. 

‘« Lastly, purity and constancy of mind are in the highest degree necessary to simplicity, inasmuch 
as a mind that is corrupt and wavering, is neither adapted to perceive the truth, nor to understand 
what is necessary or appropriate to any thing. We must here particularly guard against the opin- 
ion of those, who believe themselves sufficiently furnished for the explication of the sacred books, 
when. they have heaped together stores of erudition derived from every quarter; but who regard 
it as a matter of indifference in what way the mind and heart are formed and affected. For al- 
though the error of those who think that piety alone, without learning, is sufficient for interpreting 
the sacred books, is very pernicious; still it cannot be denied, that the more pure, chaste, uniform, 
and constant the mind, the better it is adapted to understand and expound the word of God. Tx 
mod Seod ovdels cldev, eh ay 7d ave ewe ToD Deod. Wuysinds 93 cevOewaos od déxeras ce cov aveiuuros tov Sto. 
“¢ The things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. The natural man comprehendeth 
not the things of the Spirit of God.” 1 Cor. ii. 11, 14. 

‘¢ More especially, however, there is required for the simplicity which we are discussing, that 
virtue or quality of mind which may enable the interpreter always to control his own genius and 
imagination ; so as to indulge himself in nothing, and to avoid constantly every sport and sally of 
the fancy. Thisis truly more difficult than is commonly believed; especially with those who 
possess a richness of genius, and take pleasure in a figurative style, and who therefore err through 
natural abundance ; a species of error in which others, men of inferior capacity, so much delight, 
that they endeavour to cover up their poverty of genius by a ridiculous hunting after similar figures. 
There is however nothing of greater moment to the interpreter, than to avoid all sallies and arts of 
this kind; and he should prescribe it as a law to himself, that the more acuteness and skill any in- 
terpretation may seem to display, the more cautious should he be in proving it, We are indeed 
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deceived by nothing more easily than by the adulation of our own self-complacency ; and it is often 
the case, that an interpretation which exhibits great ingenuity, although it be demonstrably false, 
is scarcely, and perhaps never, laid aside, inasmuch as no one willingly resigus the praise of inge- 
nuity and acuteness. Others again are seduced by such examples; and they too strive to bring 
forth something acute and splendid. For since there is in simplicity a certain elegant poverty and 
an appearance of facility, many interpreters seem to fear lest they should be condemned on account 
of this poverty ; and therefore they prefer to show off in the use of false aids, rather than unpre- 
tendingly follow after the plain and simple truth. 

“This simplicity in the interpretation of the New Testament, is also so much the more neces- 
sary, because of the great simplicity in the thoughts and teaching both of the sacred writers and of 
our Lord himself. In regard to our Lord, who in all his human character exhibited the highest 
perfection, no one can be ignorant of the simplicity of heart and mind which reigned in him, unless 
he himself be wholly destitute of any sense or perception of this virtue. There was in Christ not 
only that perfect integrity of morals and of practice, by which we so easily distinguish men of sim- 
plicity and uprightness from those who are artificial and insincere; but he exhibited also such ad- 
mirable purity and truth of character, that his whole life is ‘the most delightful image of the 
highest and most perfect simplicity. And this was exhibited not in any poverty of mind, nor in 
low views of things; but consisted in the simple and true conception of the loftiest subjects, and 
was chiefly conspicuous in the entire direction of his mind to heavenly things; a virtue which con- 
stitutes the essence of true religion. It is therefore an error to suppose with some, that a man de- 
void of this simplicity is adapted to comprehend divine things. It is on the other hand no doubt 
true, that through the arts with which we are accustomed to embellish, or rather to corrupt human 
life, we bring loss and damage to the prevalence of true religion. But the more simplicity of mind 
and heart, so much the more prompt and prone, as it were, is a person to embrace religious truth. 
He then only can comprehend the simplicity of our Lord, so conspicuous even in the loftiest subli- 
mity, who is endowed in some degree with the same quality. Theologians, on the contrary, in 
searching for sublimity in a certain artificial obscurity, have transformed the teaching and doc- 
trines of Christ, so heavenly, simple, and appropriate, and so admirably accordant with the eternal 
relations of the human race, into a system which is artificial, arbitrary [positive], and more corre- 
spondent to human opinions. This might be demonstrated by many examples; especially of such 
passages as are said to contain mysteries. Interpreters have indeed not seldom found difficulties, 
because they have not followed the simple method of the divine Master; but have sought in his 
words the occasions of doctrinal and metaphysical discussions. More particularly is the percep- 
tion of this simplicity necessary in those passages, where our Lord has pointed out the eter- 
nal relations of human and divine things; in the comprehending, observing, and following out 
of which consists essentially all true religion and piety; and which he has brought forth, as it were, 
from the sacred recesses of his own mind in such a way, that he has often signified them by a word 
or by language, simple indeed, yet significant and forcible in the highest degree. These relations, 
it is true, are of such a nature, that they are to be comprehended and felt in the mind, rather than 
expressed in words; and they are therefore little understood by those who are accustomed to em- 
body divine, 7. e. eternal and infinite things in the resemblances of words and reasonings. Hence 
there have been at all times few, who could justly estimate the piety of the most excellent men; as 
the example of our Lord himself clearly demonstrates. 

‘¢ But the apostles also possessed the highest simplicity; and it is therefore to be feared, that he 
who is not capable of perceiving and imitating this quality in them, will be found altogether un- 
qualified for the interpretation of the sacred books. ‘There are indeed some who suppose that Paul 
presents to us a more learned, animated, and subtile mode of discussion and writing ; and even 
Ammon* does not hesitate to affirm, that in the epistles of Paul the more difficult interpretation is 
not seldom to be preferred, But although it be conceded, that Paul has sometimes disputed arti- 
ficially ; yet he always exhibits that simplicity which, as we have said above, consists not in facility, 
or rather in an appearance of facility, but in integrity, verity, consistency, and necessity. And 
those arts which are charged on this writer, have often arisen not from the meaning of Paul, but 
from the imagination of interpreters. They have taken it for granted, that a man deeply imbued 
with Jewish erudition, has of course instituted subtile disputations in letters written in the language 
of familiar intercourse; and therefore in the simplest discourse of the apostle, they have sought for 
artifices +éy A¢yay. How inconsiderately some have done this, Paul has himself shown in 1 Cor. ii. 


* Nota ad Ernesti Institut. Interp. N. T, p. ii, c i, sect. 22. 
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4, seq. In this passage the arddukis rveiuares xe) duveuews Which is opposed to sais miDoig dvOowmivng 
copies Adyus, Signifies that simple power of divine truth which the Joyizds dvBowros od déyerars and 
they are dove d:duxre) sveiuaros &yiov, Which coming with that divine power, produce certain and 
real persuasion; vr. 5. And although it was not always in the apostle’s power zveuwarizeis aveuuarinde 
ovyzeivesy, to Compare spiritual things with spiritual (vr. 13), but he must also sometimes dispute 
with his countrymen za’ &vOewrey OY zar& cc&exe ; nevertheless even in discussions of this sort, how- 
ever subtile, he has still preserved a great simplicity : 7. c. he has managed these discussions in such 
a way, as that all the parts and circumstances are consistent and coherent, and tend to one great end, 
as if by a natural completeness and necessity. But where theologians can justly attribute to Paul 
any thing of that subtilty which is found in the schools, I am not aware. They would seem rather 
to be striving to secure the authority of the holy apostle for their own opinions, by making him the 
author of them; and hence they have not unfrequently been compelled to have recourse to forced 
or subtile interpretations. 

* Krrors of this kind have been committed the more frequently in regard to the writings of Paul, 
because interpreters have not sufficiently regarded the nature of that species of language which is 
commonly employed for the purposes of familiar intercourse; but have expeeted rather in his 
epistles an accurate distribution and arrangement of topics, and a continued and uniform discussion, 
just as if they were regular theological treatises. Indeed, the interpreter should above all things 
fix his mind on that simplicity, which men who employ the language of daily life, and are unac- 
quainted with the more learned and artificial style of books, are accustomed to preserve in writings 
of this sort. ‘This is found inall the writers of the New Testament; so that no interpreter can 
attain to their true meaning, nor feel the beauty and sublimity of their language, unless his own 
mind be embued with the same simplicity which constitutes the characteristic of those ingenuous 
and uncorrupted men. 

“< This subject, however, of the simplicity so characteristic of the writers of the New Testament, 
and so conspicuous in their language, is too extensive, and requires a discussion too protracted, for 
the brief limits of the present essay. I add therefore only this one reflection. How greatly is it to 
be desired, that in declaring the divine doctrines, in preaching the word of God, we may imitate 
the simplicity of those holy men; and that in explaining the sacred Scriptures, we may employ 
also that simplicity which has been above described; and especially preserve as much as possible 
that simplicity of mind, which is manifested in an aptness to perceive the truth, and to compre- 
hend and embrace the doctrines taught from heaven, Thus may not only the teachers in the 
church, but also all Christians, hope to perceive and experience more and more the power of that 
divine Spirit, by which the church is governed.” 


In another Essay of Tittman (which he delivered at his installation as professor of Theology), he 
enters upon the consideration of the causes of what he calls interpretatio contorta. By this he 
understands, not such interpretations as are contrary to the sense of the words, grammatically con- 
sidered (for these are positively false); but such as exhibit a sense foreign to the intention of the 
writer, and make him express something different from what he in that discourse, and at that time 
and place, designed to connect with his words. Now among the causes which Tittman assigns for 
such strained expositions, he gives the first and most prominent place to an ignorance of the 
usus loguendi. This is particularly true with regard to the style of the New Testament, which, 
from its mixed and peculiar structure, demands the most minute attention, in order to a correct 
understanding of its import. After all that has been written on this subject, it is only now that it 
is beginning to be clearly apprehended. To the younger Planck of Gottingen belongs the merit 
of having first presented the dialect of the New Testament in its true light, in his Essay ‘‘ De vera 

natura et indole Orat. Grec. Nov. Test.” of which an English translation has been given in the 
Biblical Cabinet, vol. IT. 

This is a topic of fundamental importance in the study of Exegetical Theology; and we shall 
therefore put the reader in possession of the most accurate and comprehensive view that has yet 
been presented of it, viz., that which has been recently furnished by Professor Stuart, in his 
‘* Grammar of the New Testament.” Andover, 1834. 


ON THE DIALECT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


‘(Every language is exposed to changes, and actually suffers more or less of them, through all the 
periods of time in which it is spoken. Any noticeable departure from what has once been a gen- 
eral custom, or the most approved usage, of speaking or writing a language, is called a dialect 
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(dizrexros). Among a nation widely extended, or consisting of various smaller tribes, dialects 
nearly always exist. In such a case, the differences in the forms of words, or in their syntax, are 
the things taken into the account in order to make out the notion of what is strictly called dialect ; 
which word is, and always must be, used in a comparative sense, when it is properly used. De- 
parture, in more or less particulars, from some supposed standard or predominant usage among 
the more cultivated part of a nation, is that which general custom names dialect. 

“I. Of the dialects of Greece.—(1) The most ancient Greek language, if it were wniversa/, could 
not properly be named dialect. In comparison, however, with most of the Greek which has come 
down to us, it may be so called. The most ancient Greek is, with good reason, supposed to be for 
substance exhibited to us, in the poetry of Homer and Hesiod; who, as we may with much pro- 
bability believe, wrote the dialect which they spoke in common with the people around them. 
This ancient dialect (called also the epic dialect, because it is exhibited in the poems of Homer and 
Hesiod) appears to have been the common mother of all the later dialects of Greece; and probably 
it differs from the spoken language, only as the language of elevated poetry commonly differs from 
that which is spoken by the mass of the people. New words, new forms of old words, and new 
modes of expression, are almost of course exhibited in the higher kinds of poetry.* 

“(2) The Hellenians or Greeks, who immigrated through Thrace into Hellas (so called) consisted 
of several tribes, of which the two principal ones were Dorians and Ionians, ‘The original seat of 
the Dorians in Greece, was the Peloponnesus; of the Ionians, Attica. From these sprang the 
Doric and Ionic dialects, which constituted the two principal dialects of Greece, from the time that 
the Greek nation came to be much known in authentic history. 

‘© (3) The Doric piatecr, which was the most extensively spoken, prevailed in Hellas proper, 
viz. in Sparta, Argos, and Messenia; also in Crete, Sicily, Magna Grecia or Lower Italy, and in 
the Dorian colonies of Asia Minor. In the course of time, it became the appropriate dialect of 
of lyric and bucolic poetry. Itis exhibited in the fragments of Epicharmus and Sophron, and in 
the works of Pindar, Aleeus, Sappho, Corinna, Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. The lyric parts 
of the Attic tragedy, i.e. the chorus, also exhibit it. The peculiar characteristics of this dialect 
are, a certain harshness or roughness in the construction of words, and a kind of indistinctness of 
sound occasioned by the frequent use of the close vowel 4; which the Greeks called rrersacuds.t 

*¢(4) The lonic piaLect was spoken originally in Attica. Numerous colonies emigrated, how- 
ever, from this country to Asia Minor, which gradually became the principal, and at last the only 
seat of the dialect, if we include the islands which lie along its coasts in the Mgean sea. This 
dialect is characterized by softness of sound, and the resolution of the harsher sounds by the insertion 
of letters that mitigated them. ‘The works of Herodotus, Hippocrates, and Anacreon, are com- 
posed in the Ionic. { 

‘¢(5) The Arric p1atect was formed out of the Ionian, by the remnant of the Ionian people which 
remained in Attica, after its colonies were sent out to Asia Minor. It holds a middle course 
between the harshness of the Doric, and the softness of the Ionic dialect. The political importance 
of Attica, the high culture of its citizens, and the great number of excellent writers which it pro- 
duced, caused this dialect to become far more renowned and more an object of study than any of the 
others. The works of Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, Lysias, Isocrates, AEschines, 
etc., and also of Aschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and others, being in the Attic, 
have immortalized the dialect in which they were written. 

**(6) After the freedom of Greece was destroyed by Philip, the Attic language began to be 
adopted by degrees among all its different tribes, now united together under Alexander and his 
successors. Yet every tribe that had once been distinct, in adopting it, would naturally give to it 
a great many turns and modifications; and these of course would constitute departures from its 
original form. It was this general dialect, as spoken and modified by Greece at large, and particu- 
larly by those who were not natives of Attica, that came at last to be called the common or Hellenic 
dialect. Of course the basis of the xoiv} diddexzos is Attic; but still, the Attic as contained in the 


* The supposition that Homer was acquainted with all the later and different dialects of Greece, and designedly introduced them into his 
poem, seems very improbable. Much more probable is it, that the language which he employed was the common mother of all the dialects. 
In this way we may easily and naturally account for all of his alleged dialectic peculiarities. 

+ Branches or subdivisions of this dialect were the Laconic, Boeotian, Thessalian, and Sicilian dialects ; no specimens of which are 
preserved, excepting a few fragments. The AZolic was also a branch or variety of the Doric. It became at length a cultivated language, 
and was spoken in Midd!e Greece, with the exception of Attica, Megaris, and Doris, Sappho and Alczus afford specimens of this species 
ef the Doric. 


¥ This dialect approaches nearer to the epic or old Greek than any other; s0 that the epic is sometimes called the o/d Ionie, and ths 
proper Ionic the new Tonic. . 
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zov4 is modified in some respects as to form and syntax. Thus modified it is the usual standard of 


our grammars and lexicons; and departures from this are particularly specified by the names of 
particular dialects.* 


“¢(7) Im Macedonia the Attic dialect received many and peculiar modifications. Moreover, the 
successors of Alexander in Egypt cultivated literature with greater ardour than any other of the 
Grecian princes. Hence Alexandria became the place where this peculiar dialect (sometimes called 
Macedonian and sometimes Alexandrine), particularly developed itself. A great number of the 
later Greek works proceeded from this source, and they exhibit the dialect in question. 

«¢ (8) The Jews, who left Palestine and settled at Alexandria during the reign of the Ptolemies, 
learned this dialect ; and when the O. Test. was translated by them into Greek, for the use of their 
synagogues, the translators exhibited a specimen of the Alexandrine Greek, modified by their own 
dialect, i.e. by the Hebrew. For substance this same dialect, thus modified, appears in the N. 
Test., and in the early Christian fathers; yet not without many variations. Rost (the grammarian) 
calls this ecclesiastical Greek ; it has usually been called the Hellenistic language ; but might more 
appropriately and significantly be called Hebrew-Greek ; which appellation would designate the 
cause and manner of its modifications. 

“TI. Character of the N. Test. Greek.—(1) Soon after the commencement of the 17th century, a 
contest began among the learned in Europe, respecting the character of the N. Test. diction, One 
class of writers claimed for it the purity and elegance of the old Greek; while others not only 
acknowledged a Hebrew colouring in it, but strove to show that it everywhere abounded in this. 
About the end of the 17th century this last party became the predominant one; but the contest did 
not entirely cease, until about the middle of the 18th century, when the Hebraists became almost 
universally triumphant. The Purists (as the former party were called) have now become wholly 
extinct, at least among all well informed linguists and critics; but a new party (if it may be so 
named) has arisen, who have taken a kind of middle way between the two older parties, avoiding 
the extremes of both, and occupying a ground which seems to have a basis so well established as to 
afford no apprehension that it can be shaken, This third party bids fair speedily to become 
universal. + 


‘¢1. The Purists in general committed several errors in their efforts to establish the Grecism 
or classic purity of the New Testament. (a) They not unfrequently named that Grecism, which 


is the common property of all cultivated languages, and so is properly neither Grecism nor 
Hebraism. 


‘* EB. g. in respect to dnbavees vty dizauoodvyy, Matt. v. 6, examples are adduced from various Greek 


* Writers of this kind of Greek, i.e. of the xocv#, are Aristotle, Theophrastus, Pausanias, Apollodorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, 
Strabo, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Lucian, Avlian, Arrian, etc. 

+ So early as the latter part of the 16th century, Beza (De dono Lingua, etc., on Acts x. 46.) acknowledged the Hebraisms of the N. 
Test., but extolled them as being ‘‘ of such a nature, that in no other idiom could expressions be so happily formed; nay, in some cases 
not even formed at all,” in an adequate manner, He considered themas ‘‘ gems with which [the apostles] had adorned their writings.” The 
famous Robert Stephens (Pref. to his N. Test. 1576) declared strongly against those, “‘ qui in his scriptis [sacris] inculta omnia et horrida 
esse putant ;” and he laboured not only to show that the N. Test. contains many of the elegancies of the true Grecian style, but that even 
its Hebraisms give inimitable strength and energy to its diction. Thus far, then, Hebraism was not denied but vindicated; and it was only 
against allowing an excess of it, and against alleged incorrectnesses and barbarisms, that Beza and Stephens contended. 

Sebastian Pfochen (Diatribe de Ling Grec. N. Test. puritate, 1629) first laboured in earnest, to show that all the expressions employed 
in the N. Test. are found in good classic Greek authors. In 1658, Erasmus Schmidt vindicated the same ground. But before this, J. 
Junge, rector of Hamburgh, published (in 1637, 1639) his opinion in favour of the purity (not the classic elegance) of the N. Test. diction; 
which opinion was vindicated by Jac. Grosse, pastor in the same city, in a series of five essays published in 1640 and several successive 
years. The last four of these were directed against the attacks of opponents, i.e. of advocates for the Hellenistic diction of the N. Test. ; 
viz. against Dan. Wulfer’s Innocentia Hellenist. vindicata (1640), and an essay of the like nature by J. Muszeus of Jena (1641—42), 

Independently of this particular contest, D. Heinsius (in 1643) declared himself in favour of Hellenism ; as also Thos. Gataker (1648), 
who avowedly wrote in opposition to Pfochen, with much learning, but rather an excessive leaning to Hebraism. Joh. Vorstius (1658, 1665) 
wrote a book on Hebraisms, which is still common, On some excesses in this book, Horace Vitringa made brief but strenuous remarks, 
Somewhat earlier than these last writings, J. H. Boecler (1641) published remarks, in which he took a kind of middle way between the 
two parties; as did J. Olearius (1668), and J. Leusden about the same time. It was about this time, also, that the majority of critical 
writers began to acknowledge a Hebrew element in the N. Test, diction, which, however, they did not regard as constituting barbarism, 
but only as giving an oriental hue to the diction. M. Solanus, in an able essay directed against the tract of Pfochen, vindicated this position, 
J. H, Michaelis (1707) and A. Blackwall (Sacred Classics, 1727), did not venture to deny the Hebraisms of the N. Test., but aimed princi- 
pally to show, that these did not detract from the qualities of a good and elegant style; so that, in this respect, the N. Test. writers were 
not inferior to the classical ones. The work of the latter abounds with so many excellent remarks, that it is worthy of attention from every 
critical reader of the prescnt time. 

In 1722, Siesm. Georgi, in his Vindici@, etc., and in 1733 in his Hierocriticus Sacer, vindicated anew the old opinion of the Purists; 
but without changing the tide of opinion. ‘The same design J.C. Schwarz had in view, in his Comm. crit. et philol. in Ling. Grec. 
(1636); who was followed, in 1752, by E. Palairet (Observ. philol. crit. in N. Test.), the last, I believe, of all the Purists, 

Most of the older dissertations above named, with some others, were published together in a volume by J. Rhenferd, entitled Disserta- 


tionum philol, theol, de Stylo N. Test. Syrtagma, 1702; and the later ones by T. H. Van den Honert, in his Syntagma Dissertatt, de Style 
N, Test. Greco, 1703. 
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writers, to show that the verb 3n/éw is tropically employed by them to signify strong desire. But 
so the corresponding verb in Latin is used; and in most other languages; and, consequently, such 
a usage is properly neither Grecism nor Hebraism, ete. The like may be said of icS/a» used to 
signify devouring, consuming, etc.; of yee for a particular generation of men; of xeie as desig- 
nating power; and so of many like words. When Pfochen converted all such expressions into 
evidences of the classical elegance of the N. Test., he made claims which cannot properly be 
allowed. 

‘¢ As a specimen of the excess to which he carried his classzcal illustrations, we may refer to Matt. 
x, 27, xnedturs tal cay doudcov. To vindicate this, he brings from A%sop the following sentence; 
tespos tai cives Ohmaros trras, a kid was standing on a certain house. 

‘©(b) They did not make sufficient distinction between mere prosaic and poetic diction; nor 
between those tropes which are occasionally used and for special purposes, and those which have 
become the common property of the language. 

‘¢ Hg. to prove from the Greek poets that zoéouos sometimes means to be dead; that orieua 
means offspring ; soecévev, to rule; dev Séverov, to die; xorg aivtiy, to participate of suffering ; 
and zizzey, to fail, to be frustrated ; would not be to show that the diction of the N. Test. is the 
classic Greek of prose ; although Georgi, Schwarz, and others, have resorted to such proof. 

‘*(e) They did not make proper allowance for Hebraism, when an expression is common to the 
Hebrew and Greek languages, and when the natural probability is, that the N. Test. writers chose 
the expressions in question from their feelings as Hebrews. 

“EK. g. ywooxey &ydex probably came from the Heb. wx yt. So oxradyxve as Meaning compassion, 
Eyee land in distinction from water, xziAos shore, croue edge of the sword, raxivew to be stupid, xbess 
zuelav, sictexta Soe eis roy xoojeov, etc., were all introduced, as we may well suppose, from the Hebrew, 
and they should not be accounted for by any parallels from Herodotus, Elian, Xenophon, etc. 

‘¢(d) The same word, if not employed in the same sense, can prove nothing to the purpose of 
the Purists. 

‘©. g. Pfochen cites jad: . . . év vyt petdoivy to show that év is classically used in the N. Test, 
before the Dat. of instrument ; whereas in the passage cited it means in, not by. So yogr&gey to 
feed men, is illustrated from Plato, Rep.“II. where it is used for feeding swine ; and many other 
things of the like nature. 

‘¢(e) Similar meanings of words, but yét not fully the same, will not constitute good proof of 
classic purity. 

‘CK, g. sdeloxew xeew wogd sive is not properly confirmed by sge/exe viv tiegyyv—civ dweekv, which 
Georgi brings from Demosthenes; zorjeiov, lot, destiny, is not confirmed by zeartze aiveros from 
Aristophanes; nor zirzty, to be frustrated, by ob yamoal wiotizas 0 c &y tizos from Plato; nor &a 
Mineo tos peyearov, Dy ore lye ors cpesxedy ; NOL dd0 dd0o by walov wAéoy, etc. 

“¢( f) The Byzantine historians cannot be safely appealed to as examples of pure Greek, because 
the lateness of their productions, and the plain fact that their style was affected by the N. Test., 
render them unsafe authorities in such a case. 

‘¢ K. g. to confirm the classical use of osne/dey 7d xesewroy and tvwri<erIo, as Schwarz has endea- 
voured to do, by examples out of Nicetas; or 4 Zé, dry land by Cinnam. Hist., as Georgi has 
done ; is little to the purpose. 

‘‘(g) It should now be added, that many phrases of the N. Test., of which the Purists could 
find no parallel in Greek classic authors, are passed over in silence by them, and kept entirely out 
of view. No wonder, therefore, that their opponents, the Hebraists, gained a victory in the end, 
which seemed to be complete. All, however, that was contended for, and that was supposed to be 
won by the Hebraists, could not afterwards be retained. * 

“© (2) Ground-element of the N. Test. Greek:—When all Greece was united under one dominion, 
during the time of Alexander the Great and his successors, both the written and spoken language 
underwent some change, The first, taking the Attic for its stock, grafted upon it many words that 
were common and general Greek, and even some provincialisms; this is 4 ow ditaszros. The 
second, i.e. the language of intercourse, taking the same basis, adopted and intermixed more or 
less words from all the different dialects; among which the Macedonian dialect was especially the 
predominant one. It was by the speaking of Greek, that the Hebrews in Alexandria and elsewhere 


* The best works on the true dialect of the N. Test,, are Salmasius, De Lingua Hellenistica ; Sturtz, De Dialecto Alexandrino (1809) ; 
and Planck, De vera Natura et Indole Orat, Gree. N. Test. Almost all the introductions to the N. Test. contain more or less in relation 
to this subject ; but none of them can be fully confided in, which were written before the essay by Planck, just mentioned, made its 
@ppearance, : . 


‘ 
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became acquainted with this language; and of course the Greek which they wrote would partake of 
the character of the Greek spoken in the times succeeding those of Alexander.* 

“‘ The ground-element, then, of the N. Test. diction, 7s the later Greek as modified at Alexandria ; 
i. e. the Attic dialect, modified by the intermixture of words used in other dialects, especially in the 
dialect of the Macedonians, and as employed in the language of intercourse. In other words, its 
predominant ingredient is the Attic dialect; while its subordinate constituents are principally the 
Macedonic dialect, mixed with the peculiarities of those to whom Hebrew was vernacular.+} 

*©(3) The peculiarities of the N. Test. diction may be classed under two heads, viz lexical and 
grammatical. 

“1, The lexical relates to the choice of words; the forms of them; the frequency with which they 
were employed; the new and different meanings assigned to them; and the new formation of 
them. 

‘* (a) Words were chosen from all the dialects, (1) The Attic; e.g. twas, 6 exéros (mast.), derés, 
iced, &rGSeuv, xedijsuvec, irneds. (2) The Doric; e.g. midlw, xriBuvos, 4 rsucs, woie. (3) Ionic; e. g. 
yoyyita, phoow, Tenis, Bares, cxogrifav, gow (intrans.), (4) Macedonic; e. g. TectBory CAMP, pilem 
street. (5) Cyrenaic; e.g. Govvés hill. (6) Syracusan; e. g. sixoi (Imper.). 

‘¢ (b) New forms (mostly prolonged ones) were given to words; €. g. dvddeuce (ere Snuo ), exmoros 
(rhrou), tdawa (ikorlns), xodxnois (xeiynun), &rorracia (arboraois), sercoum (xiromas), PiGAoeidiov 
(GiBaidiev), brevis (curves), poryaris (mores), etc. etc. 

‘¢(c) Uncommon or poetic words are used in common style; e. g. addévrev, pecovdzsiov, &AGAnTas, 
tcSuris, ddtxrue, Bete to irrigate, xoghoiov. 

‘¢(d) New and different meanings; e€. g. reguxaativ to beg, wasdedev tc chastise, dvazdivev to recline 
at table, &roneSivos to answer, giro living tree, véxewors in a passive sense, éfovoy wages, srime 
corpse, ete. etc. The N. Test. has many such words, 

“«(e) Words were formed de novo; e.g. by composition, as a&aroreierioxores, dvSeumdeerxos, 
wovogSarpos, ayacoveytiv, cixoderrerey, etc. Nouns in -veare frequently formed ; as zaréruun, yévvnpce, 
Béerrioue; nouns with ovv, aS conpudyrys, comrodiens; adjectives, in -swos, AS deSeiwos, orhsvos, redives ; 
verbs in -éw, aS dyvexoiwdw, dorsdw, oSevow; also in -/gw, aS deymarigw, deSeifw; also new forms of 
adverbs, as zévrore, resdiodev, ravorzi, etc. etc. F 

«2. The grammatical peculiarities are limited mostly to the forms of nouns and verbs. Some 
of these in the Hebrew-Greek are new; or not classically used in certain words; or are foreign to 
the Attic book-language. The use of the dual is superseded. In a syntactical respect, the Hellen- 
istic dialect has little that is peculiar. There are a few examples of verbs constructed with cases 
different from those that are usual in classic Greek; conjunctions that elsewhere are joined with 
the Optative and Subjunctive modes, are here sometimes connected with the Indicative; the 
Optative is seldom employed in oblique speech, ete.{ 

‘¢(4) Any nation which continues the use of its own language, and also learns to speak a 
foreign one, will intermix that foreign one with many idioms of its own, Such was the case, 
as has already been hinted, with the Jews at Alexandria and in Palestine. The general tone 
of style, in the writings of these Hebrews, naturally inclined to the Hebrew. Many turns of 
expression would be merely Hebrew, translated by the corresponding Greek words; which were 
altogether intelligible to a Jew, but scarcely at all so to a native Greek. In a lexical respect, 
also, the native language of a Jew would have much influence. He would naturally extend the 


* That the Jews of Alexandria learned Greek by intercourse with those who spoke it there, is manifest from the nature of the case, and 
from the fact that the Jews, almost without exception, were averse to the learned study of the Greek language. Philo and Josephus are 
among the exceptions. The style of the latter, when compared with that of the Seventy, in those parts of his works (for example) which 
relate to the O. Test. History, shows that he had cultivated the classical Greek of the times; while the Sept. exhibits a kind of Greek quite 
discrepant from that of Philo or of Josephus. Subsequently to the period when the Sept. version was made, the Greek style of the Jews 
was of course affected more or less by this version. Hence the Apocryphal Greek writings of the Jews, and the N. Test,, partake more or 
less of the style of the Sept. Still, as the Sept. is a translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, we might naturally expect it would abound 
more in Hebraisms than the writings last named, which were original productions; and such is the fact, 
more free from peculiarities as to words or phrases, than the Alexandrine version. 

+ The xouv% dedAexros, then, i.e. the later Greek as modified by the times which succeeded the period of Alexander's reign, is nearest 

‘of all the profane Greek writings to the diction of the N. Test. Hence the study and comparison of the dater Greek authors is peculiarly 
important to the interpreter of the N. Test. The difference between their diction and that of the N. Test., arises principally from two 
sources; viz., first, the Hebrews wrote from their acquaintance with the conversation Greek, which naturally allowed more latitude than 
the written Greek to departures from the Attic style, and more frequently indulged in the use of words not classical, in constructions not 
agreeable to the strict rules of syntax, and in assigning to words new meanings; and secondly, every Jew, in speaking or writing a foreign 
language, would necessarily introduce many of the idioms of his own vernacular language, 


The N. Test. writings are 


{ That each country and province eyen, where Hebrew-Greek was spoken, had some peculiarities of its own, is almost certain from the 
nature of the case. But it is difficult for us, at present, to ascertain the limits of these peculiarities, We only know, that in the Hebrew- 
Greek there are a number of words which are not found in any of the later Greek authors. : 


oe 
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meaning of a Greek word, that in a single respect corresponded well to one meaning of a Hebrew 
word, so as to make its significations correspond in all respects with those of the Hebrew one. In 
some cases the difficulty of fully expressing the Hebrew in Greek words already extant, would lead 
him to coin new ones, which might better correspond with his own vernacular tongue. In a word, 
the manner of thinking and feeling, which was peculiar to the Hebrew, would still remain when 
he spoke or wrote Greek. His style, then, would consist of Hebrew thoughts clothed in Greek 
costume. But as the native language of Greece was not, and from the nature of the case could not 
be, so formed as to convey all the conceptions and feelings of Hebrews, no way could be devised of 
conveying them in Greek, except by some modifications of this language, i.e. either by assigning 
a new sense to words already extant, or by coining new ones. The Hellenists, therefore, have done 
no more, in general, than the nature of the case compelled them to do, in order to express their ideas 
in Greek. What they have thus done, constitutes the Hebraism of the Hellenistic dialect. * 

‘« (5) The reason why the Greek of the Sept. and the N. Test. is called Hellenistic, seems to be 
derived from the usage of the N. Test. in naming Jews Hellenists, who spoke the Greek language ; 
see Acts vi.l. It is a matter of no consequence, however, as to the name which we give this 
dialect. We may call it, indifferently, the Hebrew-Greek, or the Hellenistic dialect. Joseph Scaliger 
(in. Euseb. p. 184) was the first who gave it this latter name; which has been very generally 
adopted. f 

‘© (6) Hebraism, properly so called, may be divided into two kinds, viz., perfect and imperfect. 
(a) Perrect Hesraisom is that which has no parallel in the native Greek, and which is modelled 
altogether after the Hebrew. 

“BL. g. orrayyvicer does, opeirnpora dosévees, redcwrov AnuUBavev, oinodousiv 10 edify, rrcrdvey civ zoedicy, 

_mogiber tou bxiow, ob was (for oddeis), ouoroyeioSas tv si, etc, 

‘¢(b) Imperrect HepRaisoM is that which has some parallel in the Greek, but which having a 
more perfect one in the Hebrew, was probably derived from the Hebrew idiom. 

“RK, 8. oateun offspring, from yy; zviyxn trouble, from DWH, W; es &rdvenow, MND; récura ris 
Vis) YT IDDN; xeldos shore, maw, etc. Now although Greek parallels may be found to these 
expressions, and to others of the like kinds, yet they are not of common occurrence, and therefore 
the probability is, that the N. Test. writers derived them from the Hebrew. F 

‘¢/7) The simple historical style of the Gospels, of the Acts, and of the Apocrypha, exhibits this 
influence of Hebrew in its most complete state; because here religious technics (which a Hebrew 
must employ in speaking of religious matters) are less frequent. And here the use of prepositions 
is more frequent than in native Greek; minute circumstances (like tyedgy die xeieds, aévrog dad 
puxeod tas peyédov, etc.) are more commonly inserted ; and besides this, the accumulation of pro- 
nouns, especially after the relative ; the formula za? iyévero in the transitions of narrative ; the simple 
construction of sentences, in which the parts of a complex one are rather co-ordinate than subordi- 
nate; the infrequency of conjunctions and of the accumulation of connective particles; much uni- 
formity in the use of the tenses; a want of periodic rounding, and of the union of subordinate 
propositions with the main one; the unfrequent use of participial constructions in the widely 
extended latitude of the native Greek ; the direct citations of another’s words in narration, where 
the Greeks commonly employ the indirect one; the neglect of the Optative mood—all these things 
characterize the Hellenistic Greek, and separate it from that which is common among classic 


authors. 
“The Hebraisms of the N. Test., as has been stated above, are divisible into perfect and imper- 


* By Hebrew, in this case, is meant the Jater Hebrew, made up in a great measure of Chaldee and Syriac, and often called the Syro- 
Chaldaic. The idioms of this, however, are for the most part so like to those of the Hebrew, that no important error will arise from calling 
them and treating them as Hebrew. 

+ The principal books which exhibit collectively the so called Hebraisms of the N. Test., are Vorstius, De Hebraismis ; Leusden, 
Philologus Hebreus ; and Qlearius, De Stylo Nov. Test. In these and other similar works, however, several errors have heen committed. 
(a) The authors have not paid due attention to the idiom of the Aramean or Syro-Chaldaic language, which was the vernacular tongue of 
the N. Test. writers. (6) They have not accurately observed the difference as to Hebraizing, between the different authors of the N. 
Test.; which, in some cases, is very considerable. (c) They have not shown the relation of the N. Test. to the Sept. Greek; which, with 
all its points of similitude, is still considerably discrepant. (d) They have put much to the account of Hebraism, which is the common 
property of both Greek and Hebrew; yea, of language in general; e. g- ¢rrdcceww vduor, atua slaughter, ayfp with an appellative (as dvijp 
hovets), rats servant, weyadbvery to praise, etc. (e) They have made some things into Hebraisms, by putting a forced construction upon 
them; e.g. Eph. v. 26, 2v djuare tva, construed as an equivalent to WN 327 SY, in onder that; Matt. xxv. 23, yapdy feast, like the 
Arabic #tY9TT; Matt. vi. 1, dccavoodyy alms, like the Chaldee MPI, etc. 

+ The reason of employing both these kinds of Hebraism has been already stated. No Hebrew would divest himself, without much 
learned training, of the native element of his own peculiar style, When he wrote Greek, he would of course clothe Hebrew conceptions in 
Greek words. Hence his departures from the native Greek, in eases of perfect Hebraism, Hence too the probability, that in respect to 
the imperfect Hebraisms he drew from his own native tongve. 
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fect. This division has reference to their internal nature. But if we look at the sources whence 
they are derived, or the causes which operated to produce them, we may class these under four 
distinct heads, each of which deserve particular notice. 

‘¢(a) Where the original and fundamental meaning of a Greek and Hebrew word were the 
same, a Hebrew very naturally attached the same secondary or derived meanings to the Greek 
word as belonged to the Hebrew one; e. g. dzasocdvyand s)7¥ agree in their original meaning, and 
so it was natural for the Hebrew to attach to d:zesoctv, the secondary sense of liberality, kindness, 
because 74 sometimes bore this meaning. So bperanuect, not only debt but sin, like the Aramean 
21M; 80 vduzgn, bride and also daughter-in-law, like 9; «is, one and first, like qr; ZouoroyiicIee/ rit, 
to praise one, like 4 7977; égwrézv, to ask and also to beg, like 5xw. Very frequent is this usage in 
regard to a secondary sense which is tropical; e. g. rorjewv, cup and lot, like p15; oucvourov, offence 
in a moral sense, like Sw; yadore, tongue and nation, like Ww; tvdriv rod Seod in the view or 
judgment of God, like 77) 9155; éveSeua, that which is devoted to destruction, like the Hebrew 
ayn, ete. etc. 

(b) Peculiar Hebrew phrases were literally translated by corresponding Greek words, which, 
when put together, constitute an idiom altogether foreign to native Greek; e. g. reorwroy AceeBcevery 
for OF1D NWI; Carey Lordy for whi WPI; roieiy eAcos (OF yaew) were vives for OY JON mwWY; aerov Beeytiy 
(to sup) from Om} 52x; vids Savérou for MID 123 égelanua a&guéves for RAIN Paw (Talmudic) ; thon 
céet for Wa 523 etc. ete. 

‘*(c) Derivate Greek verbs were formed so as to correspond with derivate Hebrew ones; e.g. 
omhayyviterSos from ezaéyyve, like on} from oon); tyxewiav from tyxetie, like Tim m3m; 
ava dnuorigey from aveSene like ovnm from On, etc. ete. 

“(d) The religious views and feelings of the writers of the N. Test. occasioned a kind of techno- 
logical use of many Greek words, in a sense quite different from that of classical usage; e.g. such 
words as teya, rioris, riorebey els Xesoroy, dsxcocsodo es, Exrbyer Set, of yiol, &rocror0s, Barrio pec, dixcesoobyn, 
and many others, used particularly by Paul in his epistles. This was altogether unavoidable; in- 
asmuch as the classic Greek could furnish no words, which, according to the usus loquendi of the 
Greek would convey the ideas of a Hebrew in relation to these subjects. 

“(8) As to the grammatical character of the N. Test. diction, in general this does not differ from 
that of the later Greek. The common laws of syntax are applicable almost throughout; at least, 
there is seldom any departure from them. Even some of the nicer peculiarities of the Greek lan- 
guage, such as the attraction of the relative pronoun, and the distinction between od and y4 in 
negations, (which are quite remote from the Hebrew idiom), are somewhat strictly observed. 
The peculiarities of the later Greek itself (which also belong to the N. Test.) consist more in the 
forms of words, and the use of peculiar tenses, than in any diverse principles of syntax. In all 
parts of the N. Test., indeed, Hebrew modes of thinking and feeling, of course develope themselves. 
In the grammatical mode of expressing these, however, the most important variation from the 
native Greek is, that prepositions are more commonly employed in the government of nouns, etc., 
than was usual among Greek authors. 

«¢ The meaning of words changes much easier than the forms; the forms much easier than the 
syntax; so that while the later Greek (and consequently the N. Test. Greek) admitted many 
variations in the meaning and even in the forms of words, it still retained the common syntax, 
with some little enlargement. Accordingly we find, in the N. Test., several forms which were not 
current, at an early period, or else belong to some of the dialects. Of the latter are, (a) <Aftic 
forms, such as 7@ovaySqyv (x for the augment), 4ueare, Boor (2nd pers. for Boban), ee; (b) Doric, as 
yrw (for term), xplovrcs (for &geivras) 5 (c) Holic, such as the Opt. in -e of Aor. Ist. (d) Zonic, as 
ytees, ize (Aor. 1). Of the forms not used in the more ancient language, we may cite the Dative 
vol, Imp. ~éSov, Perf. tyvaxeyv (for éyvixeos), Aor. 2 xarertrooav, Imperf. edorwicnv, Aor. 2 eidauey, 
tovyev. The regular forms of tenses, in certain verbs, not employed more anciently, are employed 
in the N. Test.; e€. 8. tyocernon (for tpogrov), abeo (for adgcvw), F%«e (for Hxm), Geyoucs (for topes), 
etc. In consequence of this, there is an increase of the forms of verbs and of the tenses actually 
employed, in the later Greek. To all this must be added, that a new gender is assigned to some 
nouns; e.g. 6 (instead of %) B&ros; 7d trees, +d rAodco¢ (neut. instead of masc.), which casts them 
into the 3d instead of the 2d declension. 

““ As to Syntax, the peculiarities consist mostly in using ¢rey, in a few cases with the Ind. Preeter. ; 
si with the Subj. ; ie with the Ind. Pres.; the construction of such verbs as yeéerS«s with the Acc., 
weoo'xivay With the Dat.; such formulas as Séaw iva, &Zios ive (instead of the Inf.) ; the employment 
of the Subj. instead of the Opt. in historical diction and after the Preeter. ; and in general the rare 
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employment of the Opt., (which has entirely disappeared in modern Greek). Moreover the Inf. 
Aor. is oftener used after pads, Séauv, etc. ; and a disregard to declension (so conspicuous in mo- 
dern Greek) appears just in its inceptive state; e. g. cis zaSeis, xadtis, dvd cis, wee’ is, A similar 
disregard to case and tense also appears in a few cases. ‘The Dual is altogether neglected. 

‘¢ Even the Seventy, in their version, have in general confurmed to the Greek Syntax. Some 
departures from a diction purely Greek would of course be expected. Instead of the Opt., they say 
(with the Heb.), sis ue zaraorjoeros xeiryv; they also say, Suverw drodavicde, MYON MD; wiody 
iulenoos, MRIW xIW. They also imitate, in some cases, the Hebrew composite verbs, (which are 
made by a preposition following them); as ¢e/derSas tai rim, oixodopsly ty riviy Exegurdy ty xugin, etc. 
The N. Test., however, which is not a translation of the Hebrew, but an original work, is more 
free from these peculiarities. Yet in general, even here, the use of prepositions is more frequent 
than with the Greeks, viz., in such cases as droxgiarey ci & rd cies, Eodian dad sav Vixiov, &Dd0s ward 
rod aimaros, zovvos ty civ, etc.; the like to which may indeed be found in the ancient Greek. Butin 
some cases the imitation of the Hebrew has led the writers of the N. Test. to adopt expressions which 
would sound in a singular manner to a native Greek; e.g. (a) Such as oxoroyey & sins, Baéresy dad to 
beware of, xeortSero xiurvas to send again, and the form of the oath in the negative sense, i doSveeras. 
(>) The repetition of the same word, in order to signify distribution ; as dé d40 two by two, (instead 
of é% 340). (c) The frequent and varied use of the Inf. with 705 before it. (d) The imitation of 
the Inf. Abs. in Hebrew joined with a definite mood and tense; as in pucdv iusoncus above. (e) 
The frequency of nouns in the Gen., which stand in the place of adjectives. (/) The often re- 
peated use of the Inf. with a preposition, in historical narration. Nos. a, b, may be classed among 
the pure Hebraisms. The rest are to be found in native Greek, although not with the like fre- 
quency. 

“«¢ (9) On the whole, when we consider that many of even the niceties of Greek syntax are observed 
in the N. Test., e.g. the separation in the use of the Preter. tenses, the construction of verbs with 
zy, the attraction of the relative pronoun, the singular number of the verb with neuter plurals, such 
idioms also as oizovowlev zexioceypa, etc. ; moreover, that the periphrasis for the Opt. which the 
Seventy use, is here not employed ; there is, in fact, very little reason for the charge of ungrammat- 
ical composition against the writers of the N. Test. Much has been said, on this subject, by writers 
for and against the purity of the N. Test., which is very inapposite, or has little foundation. Pa- 
tient, protracted, and widely extended examination, has at last corrected the errors of both parties, 
and brought the whole matter very near to the middle ground which those consummate Greek 
scholars, Robert Stephens and Theodore Beza, seem first to have occupied.” 


END OF CHAP II. 
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CHAP. IIL. 


THE SUFFICIENCY OF SCRIPTURE. 


XC. (1.) From the earliest period of the Jewish church, God com- 
manded, that whatever was to become a rule of faith or conduct, 
should be committed to writing; a circumstance which proves that 
every thing of permanent and universal obligation, must have been 
handed down by the same safe and certain medium. 


EXOD. xvii. 14. 
sw ON PP IN And Jehovah said to Moses : 
“SDA ID} Nt} AND “ Write this as a memorial in the book, 
YWVY SSA OW) and put it into the ears of Joshua; 
poy 3} FN TAMN FAM) D for, wiping, I will wipe out the memory of 
Amalek 
SOW TS from under the heavens.” 


DEUT. xxxi. 19. (Vr. 24—26, in Prop. LX XIIL.) 
my yw AN 00> IND ANY) And now, write-ye for you this song, 
Syequy) 999 FN ptiod) and teach it the children of Israel : 
OPH3A Ww put it in their mouths, 


mam win} aan 1379 in order that this song may be for me 
ssyequ 99 ty as a testimony against the children of Israel. 


HOSEA viii 12. 
sn 129.75 DNDN I have written to him the many things of 
my law: 


> AUT] WV Wad as a strange thing are they reckoned. 
ISA, viii. 19, 20. 


ODN WN’ 1D) And if they shall say to you: 
DIV S95 mann bows“ Inquire at the necromancers and at the 
wizards, ; 
DTT) OOSHVar at them that chirp and that mutter.” 
weoyn yx bys Dy xo Should not a people at their God inquire ? 
sono ON OY WI In behalf of the living, shall they inquire at 
the dead ? 
saTynd) md To the Law! and to the Testimony ! 


mit WATS VON? noon If they speak not according to this word. 
sam YN WRN verily, there ts to them no morning-dawn. 


XCI. (2.) Any attempt to add to, or take away from the prescribed 
words of God, is denounced as a heinous crimes 
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DEUT. iv. 2. : 


son Iw DoT by won Xd 
“DDNN MxD 

sD Won Nd) 

ODN TIM xb AX aw) 

‘DONN MND DIN WN 


DEUT. xii, 32. 


Mxb ODN Jwer sd 55> my 
DOnN 

mwy> Dwr InN 

yy FON Nd 

Hand yn ey 


Ye shall not add to the word which I com- 
mand you, 

and ye shall not diminish from it, 

to keep the commands of Jehovah your God, 

which I command you. 


(In Heb. xiii. 1.) 
Every word which I command you, 
that shall ye keep to do: 


thou shalt not add to it, 
and thou shalt not diminish from it. 


PROV. xxx. 5, 6. 


mary mox mon 55 
$2 DOM NIT TD 
yt Sy Apin by 

:NIDN 12 MD) 


REV. xxii. 18, 19. 


Lumepaervecvuas yee wavtl cxovovts 
Tovs Adyous THs FeoQutelas Tov Ar- 
Caiov TovTov" 

"Ea vis éitidn wees Tavre, 

éridyocs 6 Seds em avrov tas rAnyels 
Tabs yeyoumepevees eytw BGA TOUTY. 

Kail gen tis &Posen ard tay Adyov Bi- 
Caov To meoPntelas TaUTS, 

aePasrenoss 6 Seds TO meéeos avTov caro 
Bicrov tis Cais, 

nah én THs WoAswS THS ayles, 

nol TAY yeyoupmevay ev BiCAl~ TOUTY. 


Every saying of God is fire-tried : 

a shield He to the trusters in him. 

Add thou not to his words, 

lest he rebuke thee, and thou-be-found-a- 
liar. 


(Comp. Gal. iii. 15.) 


For I bear-joint-witness to every one who 
heareth the words of the prophecy of this 
book : 

If any one add to these things, 

add shall God upon him the plagues which 
are written in this book. 

And if any one take-away from the words 
of the book of this prophecy, 

take-away shall God his portion out of the 
book of life, 

and out of the Holy City, 

and out of the things which are written in 
this book. 


XCII. (3.) The oral traditions which the Jews came to adopt, not- 
withstanding a prophetic warning against them, were explicitly con- 
demned by Christ, as virtually nullifying the word of God. 


ISA. xxix. 13, 14. 


ITN “VIN 
YHA THT Oy Wadd yr 


TID YApWI 
yo PAT Id) 


Wherefore the Lord saith : 

“ Because this people draw-near with their 
mouth, 

and with their lips honour me, 

but their heart they remove-far from me, 
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DWIN Ms CNN DAN oom 
son 

Dy nN wad spy om 1d 
mn 

Nod) NODM 


YIIN NIST ATAN 


SWAN PIA) APA 
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and their fear toward me is taught by the 
precept of men ; 

therefore, behold! I will proceed to do- 
marvellously towards this people, 

a wonderful-thing and a marvellous: 

for perish shall the wisdom of their wise 
men, 

and the prudence of their prudent men shall 
hide-itself. 


Compared with MATT. xv, 2, 3, 6—9. 


/ ¢ / / \ 
Avaci of wadnral cov waonSelvovor riHy 
Tapkdorw Tay wesccuTéouy; ov wae 
viarovTosr Tog yskous MUTAY, OT&Y oOTOY 
5 ¢ 5 > Swear re 
éobiaow. “O 08 aroneibsls, cirey abtois 

/ \ 3 ~ / \ 2 
Aiati nal dusic wapaSaivers thy ey- 

\ me Sin ») \ \ 20 ¢ ~ 
TOANY TOV Seov, Oice THY Taeddoaww Vea ; 


Why do thy disciples transgress the tradi- 
tion of the elders? for they wash not their 
hands when they eat bread. But he an- 
swering said to them: ‘‘ Why do ye your- 
selves transgress the commandment of God 
by your tradition ?” 


Ver. 6—9. 


Kal quvedoure tyy évrorajy rov Seov Oc “Thus ye annul the commandment of God 


IN t e . £ ‘ 4 v 
THY Toeeceoooty vieay. Yroxertol, xorws 
c avg ¢ th 5 
moosQyrevas reel yma» Hoalus, rsyau 
"Eyyiles mot 6 Atos ovTOs TH oTOMmaTE 
r ‘ 
AUTON, 
~ v7 / we 
wal Tols xeirsol es The 
e \ / > Gy. Joe r) i > ae, 
n 08 neeedia aUTaY Toppn amine abe 
eL0U-» 
/ 
Marny 0¢ ctRovtai ue, 
/ uf > , > 
QudconxouTEs Oiaonarles, EvTHAMATE cy- 
boamay. 


by your tradition. Ye hypocrites, well 
prophesied Isaiah regarding you, saying: . 
‘'This people draw-near me with their mouth, 


and with their lips honour me, 
but their heart is far distant far from me. 


Yet in vain worship they me, 
teaching, as doctrines, precepts of men.’ ”’ 


XCIII. (4.) If the partial and comparatively imperfect revelations, 


contained in the Old Testament, were declared to be sufficient for man’s 
necessary instruction and salvation during the continuance of the 
ancient economy, much more are the clearer and fuller discoveries, 
embodied in the New Testament, (which completes the volume of 
inspiration,) fully adequate for the same great, ends. 


PSALM ‘xix. 7—11. 


wo NDwp WN mM AN The law of Jehovah is perfect, restoring the 


soul; 
49 ND DMD MONI TW My the testimony of Jehovah és sure, making- 


wise the simple-one : 


35 snow aw mM *T)PH the precepts of Jehovah are right, gladdening 
the heart : 


Prop. XCIII.] 


SOY UND TI MA MD 
sy> mop mT mM AN? 
STP IpIy NON mp ww 
35 yd) AMD ONIN 
(ODS AP waw ow) 


on2 TH) Tay o9 
:5 apy oywa 


PSALM exix. 


YN) PIII OA 
PDMND pan 


fe PSALM 


IN ONIN AD 
momw wm on 55 
TED YOINN UND 


1 wiry oda oD 
snbown sib Son 
po amw PTW oD 

ININN Op 

SFI PIPH °D 

S95 snNdD yO mn Son 
MIDI TOWN yD? 
wp xd PoSwnD 

HOOT NN 

snr vn ww an 
19> wasn 

NAN Pps 

ropw mmx b> wnxaw 1D Dy 


PROY. xxii. 19—21. 


— Jneap mma nn 
TONS AN DVT Py 


Dwow 7b snan> Non 
:OyT) Myya 
DN TN OwP TTT 


rpndw> nox op awed 
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the commandment of Jehovah 7s clear, en- 
lightening the eyes: 

the fear of Jehovah 7s pure, standing for 
ever ; 

the judgments of Jehovah are truth, just ave 
they altogether : 

desirable above gold, or above much fine- 
gold; 

and sweet above honey, or the dropping of 
honey-combs : 

Yea, thy servant is admonished by them ; 

in keeping them 7s great reward. 


130. (Comp. wr. 9.) 


The opening-up of thy words enlighteneth, 
giving-understanding to the simple-ones. 


cxix. 97—104. 


How I love thy law ! 

all the day it is my meditation. 

Above mine enemies thy commandments 
make-me-wise : 

because for ever it 7s with me. 

Above all my teachers I am prudent ; 

for thy testimonies are a meditation to me. 

Above elders I have understanding ; 

for thy precepts I keep. 

From every evil way I restrain my feet, 

that I may observe thy word. 

From thy judgments I swerve not ; 

for Thou hast instructed me. 

How sweet to my palate thy sayings ! 

above honey to my mouth ! 

From thy precepts I have-understanding ; 

therefore I hate every way of falsehood. 


(Comp. Luke i, 1—4.) 


That in Jehovah may be thy confidence, 

I have-made-thee-to know this day, even 
thee. 

Have not I written to thee long since, 

concerning counsels and knowledge ? 

to make-thee-know the certainty of the say- 
ings of truth, 

that thou mayest answer sayings of truth to 
them who send to thee. 


DOAN: xee-a0s xxi. 255 xx. 31. 


TIoand cv ovy xeel brn onusioe ¢rolnaey 


Many indeed, and other signs did Jesus in 
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6 ‘Inoovs tvwaioy tay wadntav avrov, 
a > a / 2 ~ , 
% ave eoTl yeyeammiva ty Te BiGAIw 
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presence of his disciples, which are not 
written in this book. 


” 


Chap. xxi. 25. 


"Kors 06 nal drrw Torre, boc eroinocy 
6 Inoovs, ative tay yoaQnrou nad Ev, 

OOS AV TOY CiLeces TOY xdofeoY KueHocL Te 
yoaPouevee Bicrle. 


And there are also many other things which 
Jesus did, which, if they were written every 
one, I imagine that the world itself could 
not contain the books that would be written. 


Chap. xx. 31. 


T ~ Oe , y , ie 
HUT Of YeyeunTal, ive WioTEVvoNTs, 
¢ (a) ~ 2 e A € es ~ 
ots 0 Inoovg eoriv 0 Xesoros, 0 vig Tov 
° ns © , - 

Ssov, noel ive wiotevotes Cuny exnte éy 
TO OVOMATL AUTOV. 


But these things are written that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of 


God, and that believing ye may have life by 


his name. 


1 JOHN i. 3, 4. 


a AS ht OS Ts in 

O nv aw cexis, 

0 auynnoumsy, 0 twpanapsy TOs 6POcr- 
Le0ls Leos 

“ 3 U \ © ~ e ~ > 

0 ebeceocemecbee, wok ai xeiess quay eby- 
AeOnooy* 

aeol Tov rovyou THs Cwis® 

6 sapanausy nok adunnocmev, amary- 
ryErnomesy ULI, 

G ~ 4 bd ¢ ~ ® 

ivee nok vpesis motvavicev exnte ed Nua 

e ¢ A ~ 

nol 4 xowvoviee Of H Nusteoc peste Tov 
TOT OS 
\ \ as cima) Heys ane een a 28 

nob mete Tov viov autov Iycov Xeiarov. 

Kal ravrae yeaQouey vuty, 

by, ae oe , 

ivan xclok Ua N WeTAneapeeyn. 


= 


That which was from the beginning, 

which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, 

which we have contemplated, and our hands 
have felt, 

concerning the Word of life,— 

that which we have seen and heard, an- 
nounce-we to you, 

that ye also may have communion with us; 

and our communion truly is with the Father, 


and with his Son, Jesus Christ. 
And these things write-we to you, 
that your joy may be full. 


1 COR. xv. 1—4. 


Tyapila 0¢ dmiv, dderol, ro ebaryyersov 
6 stnyyirtocmeny oul, 6 nol weeecrc- 
or 


/ € ~ 
oaleobe, tis Ady@ sonyysAloamny uly 


° e € 4, co q 
Gere, fy @ nek torynore ob xl 
> f eee A > \ d) los Ep / 
ei maréyets’ extdc ck wy cing eriorev- 


Tlaeidance yoo vuiv ev weurois, 


CUTE. 


J 


6 nak waptracoy O71 Xosords éwedavey 

~ ~ ~ \ \ 

UTEO TAY MOTION NUAY, HATA TAs 
/ e ov > , \ e/ > , 

youes* nol ort eran, ual Ort eynyse- 
ed / \ \ / 

Tos TH TOITY NECA, NOTA THs youPAs. 


Now, I remind you, brethren, of the gospel 
which I preached to you, which also ye re- 
ceived, in which also ye stand; by which 
also ye are saved, if ye retain zt in the way 
in which I preached i to you,—unless in- 
deed ye have believed in vain. For I de- 
livered to you, among the first things what 
I also received first, ‘‘ That Christ died for 
our sins, according to the scriptures; and 
that he was buried, and that he was raised 
up on the third day, according to the scrip- 
tures,”’ 
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NOTES TO CHAP. Il. 


Prop. XC.] It is the opinion of many, that those parts of the Pentateuch which relate to the 
creation, the antediluvian world, and perhaps all the incidents prior to the age of Moses, had pre- 
viously existed in writing, as documents of divine authority, and were, as such incorporated by Moses 
into his narrative. But be this as it may, it will be found that, in consequence of the longevity of 
the patriarchs, not more than seven or eight persons were necessary to the oral tradition of primi- 
tive truth, from the death of Adam to the age of Moses; besides that, during all that period, there 
was a succession of direct and additional revelations from God. That the time at last came, when 
He deemed it proper and necessary that truth should be committed to writing, is proved by the 
simple fact of his having given repeated commands to preserve it in that form. And the necessity 
(thus evinced) for writing any portion of revelation, justifies the conclusion, that all that is of per- 
manent and universal obligation, has been handed down to posterity in the same manner. Injunc- 
tions similar to those here quoted, abound throughout scripture. Comp. Exod. xxiv. 123 xxxiv. 
27, 28: Num, xxxiii. 2; Deut. xxvii. 8; Jer. xxx 2; Ezek. xliii. 11, &c. For proofs of the 
same kind from the New Testament, see Prop. XX V. el seqq. See the note at the end of this 
Section. 

Exod. xvii, 14, The book.| 7, e. Which Moses had begun to write. Rosenmiiller. Put, &. | 
It was written for Joshua’s guidance in his future dealings with the Amalekites. Memory.] There 
is here a paronomasia, 13} 31, memorial, memory. 

Hos. viii. 12. I have written.| So the Syriac, Dathe, Newcome, with most moderns, the % 
Convers, being understood. But Jarchi and Kimchi have, ‘‘ I write;’? Abarbanel and Jerome, 
‘“(If) I shall write.” The many things, &c.] Symmachus translates, za7Oos vouov wove ‘* Mul- 
tas eis leges preescripsi.””* Dathe. 

Isa. viii. 19, 20. Necromancers.] i. e. Those who pretended to be able to conjure up the dead. 
The Greek vezeouavre/a being corrupted in Latin into Nigromantia, probably came to be translated 
‘¢ Black Art.” The Hebrew word a)», is commonly used of such, while its etymological meaning 
seems to have some affinity with the notion of ‘swelling up, inflation;’’ very descriptive of the 
appearance of the Pythonesses, when delivering their responses, as if possessed by a deity. See 
Virgil’s Aineid. vi. 46, et seqq. Wizards.) In Hebrew, literally, the ‘‘ knowing, cunning 
ones,” the wise-ards.t~ Chirp.| Or twitter like birds, ezeev0Zav, Heb. ubu, tzaphatz, probably 
formed from the sound. It denotes the ventriloquism, supposed to have been practised by the an- 
cient soothsayers. Mutter.] 7. e. In using incantations. Dathe translates, ‘‘ Qui spiritum altum 
ducendo loquuntur.”” In behalf of.] 12, is confessedly one of the most difficult of Heb. particles, 
Lowth has, ‘‘instead of;’’ Dathe, “pro,” which is ambiguous. A common meaning is, ‘near, 
after,” and that would give a good sense here; but, on the whole, looking to its occurrence in 1 
Sam. vii. 9; xii. 23; 2 Sam. x. 12; and similar places, I am inclined to think its signification 
here is, ‘‘ for the good or benefit of.”’ So Poole in his Annott., and Rosenmiiller. To the Law, 
&c.] There is an obvious paronomasia in the Hebrew, not easily rendered in English letters, 
These expressions do certainly denote some divine revelation, accessible to all, and which they 
could easily consult ; and it is most natural to understand it of the word written. Morning-dawn. | 
Enchantment, or fascination, isa common meaning of the cognate term in Arabic. Comp. Isa. 
xlvii. 11, Hebrew. Hence the version, “in which is no enchantment,” first proposed by Vrie- 
moet, and approved by Schelling, has been adopted by Dathe§ and Rosenmiiller. But Gesenius 


* The following is the paraphrase of Rittershuys: 


Quanquam ego prescribo documenta amplissima legis, 
Quove coli ritu exopto, quo more sacrorum 

Gaudeo, pro nihilo tamen isthee cuncta putantur. 
Aut aliena velut res essent Ephraimitis. 


+ Jahn, looking at the analogy of the Arabic, thinks the strict meaning of 243 to be a spirit relurned, 7. e. from the dead; whilst the 
other word means those that know, i.e, the spirits of the dead, who were supposed to reveal the events of the future, So we derive 
datuov from dale, disco, to know. Gesenius rather prefers the etymology of the former word, which we have given above. ‘They 
themselves uttered the communications which they pretended to receive from the dead. ‘They doled them out syllable by syllable, 
sometimes muttering in a low tone, sometimes peeping like a chicken,” Biblical Archzxology, sect, 403, 

{ Vriemvet Annott- ad Dicta Classica Vet. Test. tom.i. p, 111. 

In his Version of Isaiah, and his Edition of Glassii Philolog. Sacr., p, 1053, 4. 
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would retain the usual sense of snw, dawn; and certainly this suits much better than the other, 
when taken in connexion with the following context, v. 21, 22, and ch, ix.1, 2. The 5 refers to the 
nation generally. My chief doubt is as to the qwx. And indeed so far as this clause is concerned, it 
was not without some ground, that a German writer (Hirtius) composed, in reference to the passage 
before us, a ‘‘ Dissertatio de loco obseuro Sac. Script. perspicuitatem hujus Scripture probante.” 
Wittenberg. 1776.* The general meaning seems to be, that should the Jews neglect God’s re- 
vealed truth, they would obtain no comfort under their troubles, and especially deprive themselves 
of the glorious hopes connected with the light of the gospel, which the prophet proceeds to predict 
in ch, ix. 


Pror. XCI.—Prov. xxx. 5, 6.] If, as we suppose, ( Prop. XCVITITI.) the previous verse illustrates 
the insufficiency of natural reason for attaining a knowledge of divine things, without the aid of 
revelation, it will follow that the sayings and words of God here, denote his revealed and recorded 
truth.  Fire-tried.] Igne probatus, i.”e. purus, sincerus, omni errore carens. Rosenmiiller. 
(Comp. Ps. xii. 7: cxix. 40.) Les?, &c.] Ne forte te reprehendat et tu mendax reperiaris. Dathe. 

Rev. xxii. 18, 19. I bear-joint-witness.| Griesbach, following certain MSS. of authority, reads, 
““ morveds yo,” I testify. The Vienna MS. of Alter, has nagrigoue:, See Wetstein and Bow- 
yer’s Conject. Pref. p. 8. Add.] The Greek is emphatic, q. d. if any one shall lay-wpon, &c., God 
will lay-upon him, &c. So the Vulgate, ‘‘ apposuerit—apponet.”” ‘Though this threatening seems 
limited to the book where it occurs, it involves a principle applicable to every part of the “‘ book of 
God.” ‘‘ Let no man venture to add any thing of his own imagination or invention; let no man 
set aside or discredit the authority of any of these revelations.”” Lowman’s Paraphrase. 


Prop, XCIL.— Jsa. xxix. 13, 14. Draw-near.] Instead of yyy, (with a shin,) 17 of De Ros- 
si’s MSS., 10 Edit. and the Targ. of Jonath. read a3, (with a sin); but the present reading is 
found in most MSS., and is sanctioned by the Septuagint, Vulgate, Syriac, both Arabic Versions, 
and the quotation in Matthew and Mark.t Proceed.) Hebrew, add.{  Hide-itself.} Bishop 
Lowth has, ‘‘shall disappear.”’ ‘The Bishop’s father (William Lowth) remarks, in illustration of 
this prophecy, that ‘their learned Rabbins have minded little else but fabulous stories ;-and their 
Cabbalists have vented trifles for profound mysteries. ’’ 

Matt. xv. 2, 3, 6—9. When they eat bread.| Campbell, “ before meals.” Far distant.] Camp- 
bell, ‘‘ estranged.” In vain.] 'The quotation of this passage is from the Septuagint, which how- 
ever does not materially differ from the sense of the Hebrew, unless here, where, instead of s1n4, 
they seem to have read ym, @. e. “and empty,” or vain. Teaching, &c.] Literally, teaching 
teachings, Precepts.| There is evidently a difference between évroaq and ivréawe, though derived 
from the same verb; the former is used of divine, the latter of human precepts. Col. ii. 22. But 
Campbell’s word znstitutéons, limits too much the meaning. In the Vulg., Syr., Athiop., Copt., 
Armen., and Sax. Verss., the clause, ‘‘ draw near me with their mouth,” is wanting. Compare 
Mark vii. 8,9; Col. ii.8; Gal. i. 14; 2 Pet.i. 18. 


Traditions of the Romish church.| Besides usurping the right of private judgment in the 
interpretation of scripture, and adding the Apocryphal books to the Old Testament, the Church 
of Rome adds to the canon of the New Testament, certain imaginary divine and apostolical 
traditions.§ In support of these, they cite 2 Thess. ii. 15, or vr.14 in the Rheims Ver- 
sion: a note in which, says, ‘‘ See here that the unwritten traditions of the apostles are no 
less to be received than their epistles.” See under Proposition XXIX.; and compare 2 
Thess. iii. 6. Certainly the spoken words of Christ and his apostles carried as much authority, 
when uttered, as when they were committed to writing ; and did we possess sufficient evidence of 


* The first who brought forward the translation we have mainly followed, was Vitringa, who would supply after “according to 
this word,” I affirm, or J swear, that there shallbe to them no dawn, He finds Wx used in the sense of certe, profecto, in 1 Sam, xv. 
20; 2Sam.i.4; Ps. xev. 10. Comp. Gesenius. 

+ They who prefer the reading WJ (with asin), are not agreed as to the meaning to be affixed to it. Jonathan renders “ exalt 
themselves,” Kimchi, ‘‘are oppressed.” Compare Isa. liii, 7. Michaelis, ‘“‘ have been punished;” Cocceius and Rosenmuller, “are 
forced or driven,” @. e. to the worship of God. 

t ** Addo, ut mirificem cum populo isto mirabile et miraculum 3 vel mirificare populum istum mirificallone et miraculo.’’ 
Rosenmuller. 

§ Delahogue, the Maynooth Professor, a standard authority with Catholics of the present day, gives the following definitions of 
these two kinds of tradition: ‘* Traditio divina est verbum Dei non scriptum, sed apostolis, quatenus verbi divini praconibus, vid 
voce transmisstum. Traditio Apostolica stricte dicta in iis versatur que Apostoli, tanquam rectores et pastores Ecclesia, viva voce 
instituerunt."” Tractatus de Ecclesia Christi, Dublinii, 1829, p. 408, 
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there being still in existence unrecorded sayings of inspired men, we would be bound to receive 
them with due regard. But the Romish church completely fails in establishing that point. A 
tradition, in the New Testament sense, was simply any instruction delivered, as appears both 
from the etymology of the word, and the following passage, in which the Rheims Version substan- 
tially agrees with the Protestant. 


1 Cor. xi. 2. 
"Ercewis 3 dwsis, &DdeAGo), Sas weve prov winvyos, Now I praise you, brethren, that in all things you 
zal nabos ragidwuce oulv, ces roegedsous ~aré- are mindful of me, and keep my ordinances, as | 
xert. have delivered them to you. (Rheims Vers.) 


Pror. XCIII.] This argument for the perfection of scripture, as a rule of faith, (what divines 
call the perfectio normativa,) approaches to demonstration. Looking at the genius of the two dis- 
pensations, Jewish and Christian, in nothing is the latter to be supposed to be inferior to the for- 
mer; and if then, among the Jews, God’s revealed will was committed to writing, and formed the 
sole canon of religious truth and moral duty, to the exclusion of oral traditions, uncertain and easily 
corrupted,—the inference irresistibly follows, that the New Testament cannot be expected to be 
less perfectly adapted to the same ends, than the Old,—more especially as the religion, of which it 
is the record, is the completion of Judaism, the substance of its shadows, the fulfilment of its pro- 
phecies, the realization of its spirit. See Prop. XLIX. LII. LXIV. 

Ps. xix. 7—11.] There is no necessity for supposing, with De Wette, that this forms the commence- 
ment of a new psalm.* The transition is somewhat abrupt; but the writer’s design seems to be, 
to celebrate the superiority of divine revelation, to those discoveries of God, which are to be found 
in the works of creation, valuable as these discoveries are. The law, testimonies, &c.] May be re- 
garded as nearly synonymous designations of God’s revealed truth. The Cabbalists remark that 
each of these three verses, 7—9, consists in Hebrew of ten words, the number of the command- 
ments. See Exod. xxxiv. 28. Restoring.] Stuart, in his Hebrew Chrestomathy, translates, 
reviving, refreshing, t. e. in a moral sense; adding, that converting is not agreeable to the usus 
loquendt. ‘The word restore partakes of the ambiguous nature of the Hebrew; and I have there- 
fore preferred it. Right.] ‘‘ Not erroneous nor deceptive.” Clear.} ‘‘ Or pure, having no ob- 
scurity.”’ Fear of Jehovah,] ‘i. e. Piety; pure, free from spot or blemish.’ Stuart. Drop- 
ping,| or the distillation. | Fine-gold.] Rosenmiiller, following the Septuagint, Vulgate, and 
Syriac, renders this ‘‘ precious stones,’’ referring to thesimilar sentimentin Prov. iii.15. But the 
cognate root in Arabic, decides in favour of the common Version, ‘the purest gold,” &zvgov, obry- 
zum; and so Schultens, (on Prov. viii. 19,) Dathe, and Gesenius. ‘‘ The images here are in- 
tensive ; the one taken from one of the strongest passions of our nature, viz. the love of riches; 
the second, from one of the most delicious substances, in respect to taste.” Stuart. 

Ps, cxix, 180. Opening-up,] ¢. e. Of the meaning of God’s word, and not (as in our authorised 
Version) the entrance of it into the mind. So the Septuagint, d4rwas; Vulgate, declaratio ; 
Rosenmiiller, apertura vel expositio ; Gesenius, ‘‘deutliche einsicht,” clear insight. Compare 
Luke xxiv. 45. 

Ps, cxix. 97—104.] This is the whole of that division of the psalm, entitled Mem, every verse 
beginning witha. It strikingly describes the suficiency and perfection of God's word, in so far 
as it had been then revealed; whence we argue 4@ fortiori the sufficiency and perfection of the 
complete canon of revelation. To apprehend its full force, let the reader connect it with vr. 96, at 
the close of the part Lamed. ‘To all perfection have I seen a limit; but, 1x TNO 2M, broad 
is thy commandment exceedingly,” ¢. e. in every thing upon earth there is imperfection; but (as 
Dathe translates) thy precepts are infinite.” | Above mine enemies.] Literally, ‘‘ before,” 0 
being the sign of the comparative degree, q. d. ‘‘ wiser than.”” © Make-me-wise.] Most translators, 
taking the verb in the 2nd pers. sing. masc., render it, ‘‘ Thou hast made me wise.” But we may 
regard it as the 3rd pers. sing. fem., joined with a noun in the fem. plur. as its nominative. 
This construction (in speaking not of persons but things) occurs both in Hebrew and Arabic. See 
Schroeder’s Syntax, Rule 62, and Storr on Hebrew Syntax, p. 383. Among the older inter- 
preters, this translation is adopted by Cocceius, De Muis, Gejerus, and Piscator. Junius and 
Tremellius Supply the fem. nomin,, “‘Jaw;” Castalio, ‘ disciplina.”” The Chaldaic, Arabic, and 
Syriac, have the verb in the imperative. ‘Zé ¢s with me.] This may mean thy law, or the medita- 
tion on it, (Dathe) ; or each of thy precepts, (Rosenmiiller). Thou hast instructed me.] ‘+ Not 


* Rosenmuller was once of this opinion; but in his last edition he has retracted it. 
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men, whose laws are often so imperfect, that they neither can be, nor ought to be observed. But 
the divine laws are most perfect, and worthy to be observed with the utmost care and diligence.” 
Dathe and (borrowing from him, as usual) Rosenmiiller. 

Prov, xxii. 19—2]. Even thee.| Compare in Hebrew Ps. ix. 17; Storr on Hebrew Syntax, 
p. 482; Gesenius Lehrgebiiude, p. 727. Long since.) Literally, three daysago. ‘This is a very ob- 
scure place. The Ketib reading is qyw5w, to which I am inclined to adhere, and which is followed 
by Aben Ezra and Dathe. The sense then would be, ‘‘I have instructed thee, not only at pre- 
sent, (this day,) but long ago, (literally, the day before yesterday ;)”’ the expressions, this day, and 
three days since, being put in antithesis. The objection that the word does not elsewhere occur 
in this sense, without the adjunct yesterday in Hebrew, is of little weight in a language which so 
abounds in ellipses, The Keri reading is t»w%w, which the ancients have generally translated by 
thrice, the moderns by ‘‘ excellent,” or rather ‘‘ princely things.” Rosenmiiller, in his Schelia, 
adopts the latter; yet, in the accompanying Version, has ‘‘jamdudum,” long ago. Parkhurst un- 
derstands it to mean rules, directions, his Hutehinsonian fancy connecting the radical meaning 
with the third day of the creation, when the lights were appointed to rule! Certainty.) Occurs 
only here and Ps. lx. 4; but in Chaldaic and Arabic, it has the same general meaning. Send to 
thee.] Or send thee, ¢. e. employ thee in any business. 

John xxi. 25.] This language is manifestly hyperbolical, and has been well illustrated by Bishop 
Pearce.* As for'the construction of the Greek, see Matthi#, Grammar, § 506. In many of the 
best MSS. and Versions, 6/6a:0 is wanting, as also in Chrysostom ; in which case the sense might 
be, ‘* the world could not contain on tts surface.’’ 

John xx. 30, 31.] This and the parallel passages, (such as 1 John v., 13, and others in Prop. 
XXVI. XXVIT_.) distinctly show, that even single and small portions of the recorded truth might 
have been sufficient for the great purposes of faith and obedience ; and @ fortiori the whole cannot be 
less adequate than a part. This does not, however, justify us in neglecting any thing which we 
admit to have been revealed for our use by the God of wisdom. 

1 John i. 3, 4. Felt.| Compare Luke xxiv. 39, in Prop. VII. Your joy.] Some MSS. have 
joy, our. The highest degree of Christian joy could be produced by means of the written word, 
or even a portion of it; therefore it is sufficient for securing happiness. 

1 Cor, xv. 1—4. Remind you.] Chrysostom, Zonaras in his Lexic. Col. 446, and other Greek 
commentators, so render it, as do likewise Rosenmiiller, Jaspis, and Schleusner, among the mo- 
derns. It certainly agrees better with the context. Jf ye retain, &c.] Wetstein shows, by 
examples from Greek writers, that there is an ellipsis of tai, The Vulgate has qué ratione. Ye 
have believed in vain.| Le Clerc, Macknight, and Krause, translate, rashly, inconsiderately ; but, 
on comparing this clause with vr, 14, it would seem to suit better the apostle’s reasoning, to render 
it, in vain, to no purpose. By this he isto be understood to point, not so much to the nature of their 
belief, (whether true or false, ) as to the ground of it, véz. the doctrine of Christ’s resurrection. ‘This 
is the view taken by Theophyilact and other Greek Fathers. Here again it is intimated, that the 
gospel of which Paul gives an abstract, (consisting of the two leading doctrines of the death and re- 
surrection of Jesus,) was perfectly adequate for effecting salvation, —‘‘ by the which ye are saved.” 


' SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES TO CHAP. III. 


The sufficiency of Scripture as a rule of faith,] Rejecting the dreams of Hutchinsonianism, 
which finds in the Bible the principles of all the natural sciences, we maintain its perfect sufficiency 
for all the purposes of religious faith and moral duty. In the language of the schools, this is its 
perfectio finalis, defined by Reinhard to be ea prestantia, qué omnia continel, que ad consequen- 
dam felicitatem sempiternam scitu sunt necessarta. Dogmatik, by Berger. Sulzbach, 1824, 
§ 25. 4. 

Now this entire sufficiency of scripture is held by the great body of Protestants: 

(1.) Against the Roman Catholic and other churches, in reference to the Old Testament, to 
which they add the Books, called ‘‘the Apocrypha.” 

(2.) Against the Jews, in reference to the Old Testament, to which they add the Traditions gt 
the Elders. 


Pai 


* The author of Ecclesiastieus, in ch. xlvii. 15, speaking of Svlomon’s wisdom, says, ‘‘ Thy soul covered the whole earth, and thou 
fiiledst it with parables.” Comp, Joseyh. Antiq, xiv. 22; Homer’s liad, xx. 246, 247, Cicero in Philipp. ii. 44; Livy, in vil. 25. 
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(3.) Against the Romanists, in reference to the New Testament, to which they add the authority 
of oral tradition and the decrees of councils. 

(4.) Against the early heretics, and some corrupt churches, (such as the Abyssinian,) at the 
present day, by whom certain Apocryphal writings are added to the New Testament Canon. 

(5.) Against Quakers, Mystics, and all fanatical pretenders to new revelations. 

(6.) Against Unitarians, Rationalists, and all others, who, by allowing reason to sit in judgment 
upon what is revealed, virtually set aside the authority, and neutralise the influence, and degrade 
the character of the Holy Scriptures. 


The testimony of the Fathers as to the sufficiency of Seripture.| The bishops who assembled in 
the first Council of Nice, had recourse to the Scriptures alone in deciding the Arian controversy. 
Theodoret tells us, that the Emperor Constantine admonished and advised the Fathers and Bishops 
there assembled, ‘‘ that as the books of the Evangelists, Apostles, and ancient Prophets, teach us 
what we are to believe in divine things: therefore, laying aside discord, and all angry feelings, let 
us settle all questions by a reference to those divinely inspired records.” And in the same place he 
tells us, that ‘‘all, the Arian faction excepted, complied with this advice.’’ Lib. i. cap. 7, 

St Cyprian asks, ‘Whence have you this tradition ? Comes it from the authority of the Lord, and 
of the gospel; or from the Epistles of the Apostles? For God testifies that we are to do those things 
that are written. If it be commanded in the Gospel, or contained in the Epistles or Acts of the 
Apostles, then Jet us observe it as a divine and holy tradition.” Ep. 74. Augustine, arguing 
with the Donatists, said: ‘‘ Let them, if they can, demonstrate their church, not by talk, or 
rumours of the Africans,—not by the councils of their own bishops,—not by the books of their dis- 
puters,—not by deceitful miracles; but by the prescript of the law,--by the writings of the Pro- 
phets, &c. Ina word, by the authority of the holy canonical books.” De Unitate Eccles. “TI 
adore,” says Tertullian, ‘‘the plenitude of scripture. Let Hermogenes teach what is written ; 
and if it be not written, let him fear the woe denounced against them who add to or detract from 
the Book of God.” Contra Hermog. cap. xxii. 

To this we subjoin the testimony of Augustine, as to the value to be attached to any human 
writing as a rule of faith. After expressing his belief in the authority of scripture, he thus speaks 
of the writings of the Fathers: ‘‘ Alios autem ita lego, ut quantalibet sanctitate doctrinaque pre- 
polleant, non ideo verum putem, quia ipsi ita senserunt, sed quia mihi per illos auctores canonicos, 
vel probabili ratione quod a vero non abhorreat, persuadere potuerunt. Nec te, mi frater, aliud 
sentire existimo. Prorsus inquam non te arbitror sic legi tuos libros velle, tanquam prophetarum 
et apostolorum, de quorum scriptis, quod omni errore careant, dubitari nefarium est.”” Epist. 97 
ad Hieron. Again: ‘* Cypriani literas non ut canonicas habeo, sed eas ex canonicis considero, et 
quod in eis divinarum scripturarum auctoritati congruit, cum laude ejus suscipio, quod autem non 
congruit, cum pace ejus respuo.”’ Lib. ii. Contra Cresconium. ¢, xxxii. 


On the origin and nature of ancient writing.) In connexion with this interesting topic, (which isal- 
luded to in Prop. XC. above) we give the following extract from Jahn: ‘‘ Whether symbolic represen- 
tations were first used, afterwards hieroglyphics, then alphabetic writing, is not very clear, nor is it a 
point necessary to be determined. In regard to alphabetic writing, all the ancient writers attribute 
the invention of it to some very early age, and some country of the East; but they donot pretend 
to designate precisely either the age or the country. They say, further, that Cadmus introduced 
letters from Phenicia into Greece, in the year (if we credit the Parian Chronicle) 1519 before 
Christ, ¢. e. forty-five years after the death of Moses. 

‘¢ Anticlides (see Pliny’s Natural History, vii. 57.) asserts, and attempts to prove, that letters were 
invented in Egypt fifteen years before Phoroneus, the most,ancient king of Greece, 7. ¢. four hun- 
dred and nine years after the deluge, and in the one hundred and seventeenth year of Abraham. 
On this I remark, that they might have been introduced into Egypt at this time; but they had 
been previously invented by the Phenicians. Epigenes, who, in the estimation of Pliny, is 
weighty authority, informs us, that observations made upon the heavenly bodies for seven hundred 
and twenty years at Babylon, were written down upon baked tiles; but Berosus and Critodemus, 
(also referred to by Pliny,) make the number of years four hundred and eighty. Pliny, from these 
statements, draws the conclusion, that the use of letters, as he expresses it, must have been eternal, 
iss @ We oiscty ancient. Simplicius, who lived in the fifth century, states, on the authority of 
Porphyry, an acute historian, that Calisthenes, the companion of Alexander, found at Babylon a 
record of observations on the heavenly bodies, for one thousand nine hundred and three years. Of 
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course the record must have been begun in the year two thousand two hundred and thirty-four be- 
fore Christ, 7. e. the eighty-ninth year of Abraham. This statement receives some confirmation 
from the fact, that the month of March is called 54% 4dar in the Chaldaic dialect; and at the time 
mentioned, v7z. the eighty-ninth year of Abraham, the sun during the whole month of March was 
in the sign of the Zodiac, called Aries, or the Ram. The word Adar means the same thing. But 
as letters were unquestionably invented for the purposes of commercial intercourse, they must have 
been known long before they were employed to transmit the motions of the stars. Of this we 
have an evidence in the bill of sale, which, as we have reason to suppose from the expressions used 
in Gen. xxiii. 20, was given to Abraham by the sons of Heth. 

Hence it is not at all wonderful, that books and writings are spoken of in the time of Moses, as 
if well known. Exod. xvii. 14; xxiv. 4; xxviii. 9—11; xxxii. 32; xxxiv. 27, 28; Num. xxxiii. 
2; Deut. xxvii. 8. Nor is it a matter of surprise that, long before his time, there had been 
public scribes, who kept written genealogies ; they were called* by the Hebrews pow, Exod. vi. 
14; Deut. xx. 5—9, Even in the time of Jacob, seals, upon which names are engraved in the 
East, were in use, see Gen. xxxviii. 18; xli, 42; which is another probable testimony to the great 
antiquity of letters. 

Note.—Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus mention the existence in antiquity of two kinds of writ- 
ing, the one sacred, the other profane. Clemens Alexandrinus and Porphyry mention three 
kinds, viz. the sacred, the profane, and the hieroglyphical. Some interpreters suppose that the 
phrase wiax [tOon, a man’s pen, Isa, viii. 1, means the mode of writing which is denominated 
profane. Hieroglyphics were inscribed by the Egyptians, (among whom they were used) upon 
stones. The phrase now J2x, a pictured or engraven stone, Lev. xxvi. 1; Num. xxxiii. 52, means 
a stone engraven with hieroglyphical figures, which in that age of idolatry was liable to be wor- 
shipped. Those persons who understood how to read hieroglyphics, ono in, magicians, were held 
in high estimation, and much honoured by the Egyptians, Exod. viii 3; Gen. xli. 8. 


The extension of alphabetical writing.| Letters, which had thus become known at the earliest 
period, were communicated by means of the Phenician merchants and colonies, and subsequently 
by Egyptian emigrants, through all the East and West. A strong evidence of this is to be found 
in the alphabets themselves, which betray by their resemblance a common origin. The Hebrew 
patriarchs received their alphabet from the Phenicians, or, what is the same thing, from the 
Canaanites; and that their posterity preserved a knowledge of alphabetical writing during their 
abode in Egypt, where essentially the same alphabet was in use, is evident from the fact, that the 
Hebrews, while remaining there, had always public genealogists, Deut. xxiv, 1—3; xvii, 18, 19. 
The Law also was ordered to be inscribed on stones; a fact which implies a knowledge of al- 
phabetical writing. The writing thus engraven upon stones, is designated by its proper name, 
viz. mn. Comp. Exod. xxxii. 16,32. Nota few of the Hebrews were able to read and write, 
Judg. viii. 14, yet very many were very illiterate. Hence those who were capable of writing, 
wrote for others when necessary. Such persons were commonly priests, who, as they do to this 
day in the East, bear an inkhorn in their girdle, Ezek. ix. 2,3, 11, In the inkhorn were the 
materials for writing, and a knife for sharpening the pen, Jer. xxxvi. 23. The rich and noble 
had scribes of their own, and readers also; whence there is more frequent mention made of hear- 
ing, than of reading, 1 Kings iv. 3; 2 Kings xii. 11; Is. xxix. 18; Jer. xxxvi.4; Rom. ii, 13; 
James v. 11; Rev.i. 3. The scribes took youth under their care, who learned from them the art 
of writing. Some of the scribes seem to have held public schools for instruction; some of which, 
under the care of Samuel and other prophets, became in time quite illustrious, and were called the 
schools of the prophets, 1 Sam. xix. 16 et seqq.; 2 Kings ii. 3, 5; iv. 38; vi. 1. The disciples in 
these schools. were not children or boys, but young men who inhabited separate edifices, as is the 
case in the Persian academies, They were taught music and singing, (without doubt writing 
also,) the Mosaic law, and poetry. ‘They were denominated, in reference to their instructors, the 
sons of the prophets, teachers and prophets being sometimes called fathers. After the captivity, 
there were schools for instruction, either near the synagogues, or in them. 


MATERIALS AND INSTRUMENTS OF WRITING. 


1. MATERIALS FROM THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, »* 
1. The leaves of trees. 


* Gesenius translates it, overseers, rulers, or offiecrs. 


me mn ll 
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2. The bark of trees, from which, in process of time, a sort of paper was manufactured. 

3. A table of wood, m5, zivag. Isa, viii. 13; Ezek. xxxvii. 16; Luke i. 63. In the East these 
tables were not covered with wax, as they were in the West; or, at any rate, very rarely so. 

4, Linen. Linen was used for the object in question at Rome. Linen books are mentioned by 
Livy. Cotton cloth also, which was used for the bandages of Egyptian mummies, and inscribed 
with hieroglyphics, was one of the materials for writing upon. 

5. The paper made from the reed papyrus, which, as Pliny has shown in his Natural History, 
xiii, 21—27, was used before the Trojan war. (See the note at the end of this extract. ) 


I], MATERIALS FROM THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, . 


The skins of animals. They were but poorly prepared for the purpose, until some improved 
methods of preparation were invented at Pergamus, during the reign of Eumenes, about two hun- 
dred years before Christ. Hence the skins of animals prepared for writing, are called in Latin 
Pergamena, in English, parchment, to this day, from the city Pergamus. They are sometimes 
denominated in Greek, peulecve. 2 Tim. iv. 13. 


ll. MATERIALS FROM THE MINERAL KINGDOM, 


1. Tables of lead, mypy. Job xix. 24. 

2. Tables of brass, dérros yaarxoni, Of all the materials, brass was considered among the most 
durable, and was employed for those inscriptions which were designed to last the longest. 1 Mac. 
viii. 22; xiv. 20—27. 

3. Stones or rocks, upon which public laws, &c., were written. Sometimes the letters engraved 
were filled up with lime. Exod. xxiv. 12; xxxi. 18 ; xxxii. 19; xxxiv. 1 et seq. 3 Deut. xxvii. 1— 
9. Compare Josh. viii. 32 et seq.; Job xix. 24. 

4. Tiles, The inscriptions were made upon the tiles jirst, and afterwards they were baked in 
the fire. They are yet to be found in the ruins of Babylon; others, of later origin, are to be found 
in many countries in the East. 

5. The sand of the earth, in which the children of India to this day learn the art of writing, and 
in which Archimedes delineated his mathematical figures. Comp. John viii. 1—8. If in Ezek. 
iii. 1, and in Rev. x. 9, we are informed that books were eaten, we must remember that the de- 
scriptions are figurative, and that they were eaten in vision, and consequently are not at liberty to 
draw the conclusion from these passages, that any substance was used as materials for writing 
upon, which was at the same time used for food. The representations alluded to are symbolic, in- 
troduced to denote a communication or revelation from God. 


Instruments used in writing. The instrument commonly used for this purpose, was the style, 
Hebrew, wn, oy. 

1, When it was necessary to write upon hard materials, as tablets of stone and brass, the style 
was made of iron, and sometimes tipped with diamond, Jer. xvii. 1. 

2. The letters were formed upon tablets of wood, (when they were covered with waz,) with a 
style sharpened at one end, broad and smooth at the other, by means of which the letters, when 
badly written, might be rubbed out, and the wax smoothed down. ‘Wax, however, was but rarely 
used for the purpose of covering writing tables, in such warm regions. When this was not the 
case, the letters were painted on the wood with a black tincture or ink. 

3. On linen, cotton cloth, paper, skins, and parchment, the letters were painted with a very 
small brush, Hebrew, perhaps on, afterwards with a reed, which was split. ‘The orientals use 
this elegant instrument to this day instead of a pen.* The knife with which the reed was split, was 
called JD0n AW, Jer. xxxvi. 23. 

Ink, called 493, is spoken of in Num. v. 23, as well known and common, compare Jer. xxxvi. 18, 
and was prepared in various ways, which are related by Pliny, xvi. 6, xxx. 25, The most simple, 
and consequently the most ancient method of preparation, was a mixture of water with coals broken 
to pieces, or with soot, with an addition of gum. The ancients used other tinctures also; particu- 
larly if we may credit Cicero de Nat. Deor. ii. 20, and Persius iii. 11, the ink extracted from the 
cuttle fish nbon, although their assertion is in opposition to Pliny. The Hebrews went so far as 
to write their sacred books in gold, as we may learn from Josephus Antiq. xii. 2. 11., compared 
with Pliny, xxxiii. 40. 


* The proper way of cutting and holding these reeds, may be seen in Herbin, Principes de la Langue Arabe Moderne, 
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Books, (which are mentioned as very well known as early as Job, xix. 23; Num, xxi. 14; Exod. 
xvii. 14,) were written most anciently on skins, on linen, on cotton cloth, and the reed papyrus, and 
subsequently on parchment, The leaves were written over in small columns, called mindy, Jer. 
xxxvi. 23. If the book were large, it was of course formed of a number of skins, of a number of 
pieces of linen or cotton cloth, or of papyrus, or parchment, connected together. The leaves were 
rarely written over on both sides, Ezek. ii. 9; Zech. v. 1. Whether the lines were written 
Gove'reogydév, aS in the Sigean inscription, and in the Etruscan inscriptions, might yet be determined, 
if the stones mentioned, Josh. viii. 82, could be found. 

Books, being wriiten upon very flexible materials, were rolled round a stick, and if they were 
very long, round wo, from the two extremities. The reader unrolled the book to the place which 
he wanted, dvarrbtus 7d BiCasov, and rolled it up again when he had read it, rrigee 70 @iCaiov, Luke iv. 
17—20, whence the name wa, a volume, or thing rolled up, Ps. xl. 7; Is. xxxiv. 4; Ezek. ii. 
9; 2 Kings xix. 14; Ezra vi.2. The leaves thus rolled up round the stick, which has been men- 
tioned, and bound with a string, could be easily sealed, Isa. xxix. 11; Dan. xii. 4; Rev. v. 1; 
vi. 7. Those books which were inscribed on tablets of wood, lead, brass, or ivory, were connected 
together by rings at the back, through which a rod was passed to carry them by.” Biblical Archa- 
ology, § 85—88. 


Learned men are not agreed as to how much was written upon the stones mentioned in Deut. 
xxvii. 8. Kennicott, in his Second Dissertation on the State of the Printed Hebrew Text, thinks 
it was only the Ten Commandments. Michaelis is of opinion, that it was all the Laws of Moses. 
Mosaisches Recht Th. ii. § 69. Some think it was the cursings and blessings that follow in that 
chapter ; and others, that it was the whole of the Pentateuch. Kennicott’s idea is the most probable, 
though certainly not without difficulties, See Bellermann’s Handbuch der Biblischen Literatur. 
vol. i. pp. 108, 109. (Erfurt, 1796.) 

The papyrus plant is called in Hebrew, xD:, Gome, and may be derived from gama, to sip, de- 
noting a plant which imbibes water. Lucan in Pharsal. iv. 136, gives it the epithet bzbula. It 
is mentioned Job viii. 11; Isa. xxxv. 7, where it occurs along with the reed, another aquatic plant. 
Upon the Nile, small boats were made of it, Isa. xviii. 2; in one of which, x53 man, Moses was 
exposed, Exod. ii. 3. The best botanical description of the papyrus, says Rosenmiiller, is in Rott- 
boll’s Descript. Novar. Plant. Hafn. 1773, fol. p. 32. ‘The modern name of it in Bgypt, is 
El-berde. Rosenmiiller’s Biblische Naturgeschichte. i. 182. (Leipzig, 1830.) 


For curious information respecting the forms of ancient books, let the student consult Taylor’s 
Fragments to Calmet’s Dictionary, No. 73 and 74, with the corresponding plates. 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF THE GENERAL DESIGN OF SCRIPTURE: 


OR 


OF RELIGION, NATURAL AND REVEALED. 


SECTION I. 


OF NATURAL RELIGION. 


XCIV. (1.) The works of Creation manifest the being of a God, and 
discover something regarding his nature and attributes. 


PSALM xix, 1—7. 
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The Heavens are narrators of the glory of 
God, 

and of the work of his hands a proclaimer 
the Sky: 

day unto day welleth-forth speech, 

and night unto night sheweth-forth know- 
ledge : 

no speech and no words— 

not heard is their voice : 

through the whole earth gone forth is their 
chord, 

and to the end of the world their say- 
ings: 

for the Sun hath he set a tabernacle in them, 

and He, as a bridegroom, coming out of his 
nuptial-chamber, 

exulteth, as a hero, to run fis race. 

From one end of the heavens zs his depar- 
ture, 

and his circuit to the ends of them ; 


SWOT ADI PS) and nothing 7s hidden from his heat. 


U 
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OF NATURAL RELIGION. 


[Pror. XCIV. 


ISA. xl. 26. 


Lift-up on high your eyes and see ! 

Who created these ? 

He leadeth forth by number their host ; 

To them all by name he ealleth. 

Through the greatness of his power, and the 
- Strength of his might, 

not one faileth. 


PSALM xciv. 8—10. 
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Understand, ye brutish among the people ! 

and ye fools ! when will ye be wise ? 

The planter of the ear, shall he not hear ? 

The former of the eye, shall he not see ? 

The chastiser of the nations, shall he not 
rebuke ? 

He who teacheth knowledge to man. 


ROM. i. 19, 20. 
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Because what may be known concerning God, 
is manifest within them, (2. e the heathen) ; 
for God hath manifested i¢ to them. For his 
unseen-things, even his eternal Power and 
Godhead, are clearly-seen, since the Crea- 
tion of the Universe, being understood from 
the things-made; so that they are inexcus- 
able. 


Xvii. 24—28. 


The God who made the Universe, and all 
things that are in it— 

He, being Lord of heaven and earth, 

dwelleth-not in hand-built temples, __ 

neither by the hands of men is he served— 
as needing any thing, 

he himself giving to all, life, and breath, and 
all things. 

And he hath made of one blood the whole 
nation of men 

to dwell upon the whole face of the earth, 

having decreed their fore-allotted times, 

and defined the limits of their dwelling. 

That they might szex THis Gop, 

if haply they might feel after Him, and find 
Him,— . 

and yet He is not far from each one of us ; 


for by him we live? and move, and are: 
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as also some of the poets with you have said : 


“¢ For we are even his offspring.” 


XCV. (2.) The works of Providence manifest the being of a God, 
and discover something regarding his nature and attributes. 


ECCLES. iii. 14. 
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I know that all which God doeth, 

it shall be for ever : 

to it nothing can be added, 

and from it nothing can be taken,— 

and God doeth 7 that they may fear before 
his face. 


JOB xxxvi. 24, 25; xxxvii. 2—7. 
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Remember ! that thou mayest extol his 
work, 

which men admire : 

every human-being looketh towards it; 

man gazeth aé tt from afar. 

Hear ye, O hear, the clangour of his voice, 

and the muttering from his mouth that 
issueth : 

under the whole heaven he directeth it, 

and his lightning to the ends of the earth: 

after it, pealeth the voice,— 

he thundereth with the voice of his majesty ; 

and he delayeth not the rains when his voice 
is heard,— 

God thundereth with his voice marvellously: 

he doeth great things, and we know them 
not. 7 

For to the snow he saith, “ Be thou on the 
earth !”” 

Also to the rain of the shower, and the rain 
of the showers of his might, 

On the labour of every man he putteth-a-seal, 

that all men of his creation may know Him. 


JER. xiv. 22. 
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Are there among the vanities of the nations 
Rain-makers ? 


O35 1) OVW ON) or shall the heavens give showers ? 
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Therefore we wait upon thee ; 
for thou doest all these things, 
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[Pror. XCVI. 


ACTS: xiv. 15—17. 
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Men, why do ye these things? We also are 
mortals of like-infirmities with yourselves ; 
publishing to you the glad tidings, that ye 
turn from these vanities to the Living God, 
who made the heaven and the earth, and 
the sea, and all things which are in them,— 
who in the past ages suffered all the nations 
to walk in'their own ways. And yet he left not 
himself untestified-of,—doing-good, from- 
heaven giving you rains and fruitful sea- 
sons, filling with food and gladness your 
hearts. 


MATT. vi, 25—30. 
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Therefore I say unto you: 

be not anxious about your life, what ye shall 
eat, and what ye shall drink ; 

nor about your body, what ye shall put on. 

Js not life more than food ? 

and a body than clothing ? 

Look at the fowls of heaven ! 

for they neither sow nor reap, nor gather 
into store-houses : 

yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them. 


are not ye far superior to them ? 
(Besides, who of you, dy being anxious, can 
add to his course one cubit’s length >) 


And concerning clothing, why are ye 
anxious ? 
mark the lilies of the field ;—how grow they ? 


they neither labour nor spin ; 

Yet I say to you, 

that not even Solomon, in all his glory, was 
arrayed like one of these. 

If then the herbage of the field, 

(which to-day is, and to-morrow may 6¢ cast 
into the furnace, ) 

God does thus adorn,— 

will he not much more you, O ye distrust- 
ful ? 


XCVI. (3.) The light of nature manifests, in various respects, the 


will of God. if 
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PROV. e327 
DIN dw) TMT 43 A lamp of Jehovah is the spirit of man, 
wo. IN 55 wan searching all the recesses of the heart. 


Compared with JOB xxxii. 8.° 


WIND NTO DN But-verily a spirit is in man: 
SOXAN Mw Nw) and the breath of the Almighty giveth them- 
understanding. 


And with JOB xxxiii. 4. 


sanwy Sy my The Spirit of God hath made me: 
SDN Tw Mpw3) and the breath of the Almighty hath ani- 
mated me. 


ROM. ii. 12, 14, 15. 


"Ooot yee avouas nusoror, For as many as without-law have sinned, 
civouems nel brorovyTeas without-law also shall perish : 
HL O50 EY VoL NuUnoTOY, and as many as under law have sinned, 
Ora vomov xardjcovT cele by law shall be judged. 

Vergu4, 25, 
"Ory yoo bun Te tor vomov ExovTe, For when heathens who have not law, 
Quoi TH TOV vomov rotn, do by nature the things of the law ;, 
OUTOL YoMoU Lor ExOUTES, these, not having law, 
eauTois shot vomos to themselves are law: 


Ofrives evdeinvuytas Td Eeyov Tod vowov who Show the work of the law 

yeumroy ey Tals xagdlous autay, written on their hearts,— 

ovummcteTueovens aiTaY THs cvveidyoews, their conscience bearing joint-witness, 

nak muster dAAnAoY taY Aoyiswav xe- and their reasonings alternately accusing or 
THY OLOUYT AY, Y Hel hTOACYOULE VAY. else apologising. 


ROM. i. 32. 


Oirives 76 Dincelapece Tov Seod exuyvovtss, Who, knowing the righteous judgment of 


God, 
(ors of rae toedre redcoovtes #210: (for they Who" practise such things are wor- 
Seeverov sicty,) thy of death, ) 
OU Ovo UVTa ToLovaly, not only do those things, 
dre nol auvevdoxoveL TOlS ®eaocoUd. but even take complacency in those who 


practise them. 


XCVII. (4.) One important design of revelation, especially in 
patriarchal times, was to awaken men to perceive, and to aid them in 
meditating upon, such discoveries of God and his will, as are manifested 
in his works of Creation and Providence. a 
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JOB xxxviii, 4—1). 
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OF NATURAL RELIGION. 


[Paop. XCVII. 


Mason Good’s Transianion. 


Where wast thou, when I founded the earth ? 

Declare: doubtless thou knowest the plan 

Who fixed its measurements? For thou 
knowest, 

Or who stretched the line upon it ? 

Upon what are its foundations sunk ? 

Or who laid its key-stone, 


when the morning stars sang together, 4 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy ? * 
Or who shut up the sea with doors, , & 


When its rush from the womb would have 
overflowed—, 

when I made the clouds its mantle, 

and thick darkness its swaddling-band . 

and uttered my decree concerning it, 

and fixed a boundary and doors: 

and said: ‘ Thus far shalt thou come, but 
no further ; 

and here shall the raging of thy waves be ‘ 
stayed ?”’ 


THE SAME PassaGE. 


Latin Version by Lowth.* 


Ubinam fuisti cum fundarem terram ? 


Indica, si intelligentia polles. 

Quis disposuit mensuras ejus, quando- 
quidem ndsti ; 

Aut quis super eam extendit lineam ? 

Quonam demerse incumbunt bases 
ejus ? 

Aut quis posuit lapidem ejus angula- 
rem ? 

Quum simul ovarent stella matutine ; 

Unaque clangerent omnes filii Dei. 

Et foribus occlusit mare, 

Cum erumperet, ex utero exiret: 


Cum involverem illud indumento nubis 

Et fascia dense caliginis: 

Et diffringerem illi decretum alveum, 

Poneremque repagula et valvas : 

Diceremque, Huc usque veni, nec pro- 
greditor, 

Et hic obstaculum esto tuorum fluctuum 
superbiz. 


Translation of Lowth, by Gregory. am 


Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 

tions of the earth ? anil 
If thou knowest declare, ya 
Say, who fixed the proportions of it, for 

surely thou knowest ; 
or who stretched out the line upon it ? 
Upon what were its foundations fixed, 


or who laid the corner-stone thereof ? 


When the morning stars sung together ; 

and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 

When the sea was shut up with doors, 

when it burst forth as an infant that cometh 
out of the womb: ' 

when I placed the cloud for its robe, % 

and thick darkness for its swaddling-band; 

when I fixed my boundary against it, 

when I placed a bar and gates: 

when I said, “ Thus far shalt thou come, and 
not advance, 

and here shall a stop be put to the pride of 
thy waves.” 


* De Sacra Poesi Hebrwor. Oxon. (Clarendon Press) 182), p. 152, 
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JOB xxviii. 23—end. Mason Good’s Translation. 
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smb>yp md JIT) and a path for the lightning of the thunder. 
storm, — 
TDD") FIND IN then did he eye it, and proclaim it ; ‘ 
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COND WN) And to man he said, 
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THE same PassaGeE. 


Septuagint Version. Latin Version, by Dathe. 
“O Sedg ed ouvéotnosy avuTins THY CdOy, Deus viam ejus instruxit, 
LUTOS OF OLOE TOY TOTOY LUTHSe ille novit ejus locum. 
Adbtos yee rap vn oveavoyv waoev Ille extremos terre terminos conspicit, 
EDooe" 
 hdas te ev TH YN, THYTA. quz sub ceelo sunt, videt. 
A exrolnosy dvewar orebuor, Aeri pondus certum destinavit, 
UORTOS ETOH» atque aquam ex mensura disposuit. 
"Ore éroingey ovtas iddy neldunos, Pluviz leges dedit, 
noel OOOY ey Tivarymats Duvets. et viam descripsit fulguri tonanti. 
Tore cidev avryy nol ténygoaro avtqy,  Tunc vidit eam et enumeravit, 
Sromaons elixvlocey. condidit eam atque accurate pervestigavit. 
Hire 02 avbeaxr, 1d0d 4 SeoatGece éors Homini vero dixit: En, timor Domini est 
ooPiee, sapientia, 
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JOB xxxvi. 26; xii. 13; xxxiv. 21; v.9. Mason Good’s Translation, 
) sales Tag NS] bapa vag by vt Behold! God is great—surpassing know- 
#: ledge : 
pn 05} YW “Dp the number of his years—surpassing re- 


search, 


Ch. xii. 13, 


MVNA MDM WY With him is wisdom and power ! 
+ HDI) ISY > With him understanding and counsel ! 


Ch. xxxiv. 21. 


WN DVT by YP %D For his eyes are upon the ways of man, 
SHINY PWS 55) and he seeth all his goings. 
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Ch, v. 9: 
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JOB xxxiii. 14—30, 
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Who performeth things great and unsearch- 
able, id 
things marvellous, surpassing number. 


Mason Good’s Translation. 


Yet at one time God speaketh out ; 

and at other times doth he not make it plain ? 

In a dream, a vision of the night, 

when deep sleep falleth upon man,— 

in slumberings upon the couch ; 

then openeth he men’s ears, 

and impresseth for their admonition ; 

turning aside the man of stratagem, 

or he rooteth out from a man obstinacy. 

He restraineth his soul from the pestilence, 

and his life from perishing by the arrow. 

Should he, moreover, be chastened with pain 
upon his bed, 

and the agitation of his bones be violent, 

so that his life nauseates food, 

and his soul dainty meat ; 

his flesh is consumed, that it cannot be seen, 

and his bones that were not seen, stick out ; 

as his soul draweth near to the Gravz, 

and his life to the Destiyies. 

Surely will there be over him an Angel, 

an Intercessor, one of The Thousand, 

to point out to the man his duty. 

Then will he be gracious to him, and say, 

“ Release him from going down into the pit, 

I have received an atonement.” 

And his flesh shall fatten as a child’s; 

He shall return to the days of his youth; 

he shall give praise to God, and propitiate 
him: 

yea, he shall behold his face with shouting, 

and shall render unto man his due ! 

he shall sing before mankind, and say : 

“I have sinned, and perverted the right, 

but he hath not requited it unto me: 

he hath delivered my soul from going into 
the pit, 

and my life beholdeth the light. 

Lo! all these things worketh God, 

time after time towards man, 

to bring back his soul from the pit, 

to enlighten with the light of the living,” 


* Good here follows the emendationof Reiske, WH), instead of WHtd. 
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Tue SAME PASSAGE. 


Latin Version by Rosenmuller. 


Nam semel iterumque loquitur Deus, 
homine non advertente. 

Per nocturni somnii visum, 

quando sopore oppressi jacent homines, 
dormitantque super cubili. 

Tum eis patefacit aures, 

lisque castigationem obsignat. 

Ut abstineat homo a facinore 
faciatque ut absit a viro superbia ; 
ejus animam ab interitu prohibet 

et vitam, ne per tela transeat. 


Etiam redarguitur dolore super suo 


cubili, 

per ossa quotquot habet validissima, 

abhorrente ejus animo cibum, 

et appetitu escam delicatam ; 

carne sic tabescente, ut non appareat, 

et sic emaciatis artubus, ut non sint 
conspicua; 

adeo ut prope intereat, 

et vita ejus appropinquet perimentibus. 

Si quis pro eo adsit legatus inter- 
nuncius 

qui homini suum ostendat officium, 


ejusque misertus Deus jubeat eum a 
descendendo in interitum vindicari, 


eo quod sibi jam satisfactum sit. 

Tunc revirescit corpus ejus magis quam 
in juventute, 

revertitur ad ejus adolescentiz tempora; 

exoratus Deus ei favet, 


et ejus vultum ovantis aspicit, 
hominique suam reddit innocentiam. 


Et ille homines intuens “ peccaveram”’ 
inquit “ac perverse egeram, 

ille vero non mihi par retulit, 

qui meam animam ne iret in interitum 
vindicavit, 

et vita mea lumen adspicit.”’ 

En hee omnia facit Deus, 

bis terve cum homine; ejus animam ab 
interitu revocans, 

eumque vitali luce collustrans, 


* fn his Analysis of Chronology. 


Translation by Hales.* 


God speaketh once for all, 

and will not repeat it twice. 

In a dream, in a nightly vision, 

when deep sleep falleth on man,, 

in slumbers upon the bed. 

then he openeth the ears of men, 

and sealeth their instruction. 

To withdraw man from his foolish doings, 

and to hide pride from man : 

that he may save his soul from death, 

and his life from perishing by the dart. 

(Therefore) is he chastened with pain upon 
his bed, 

and the cry of his bones is strong, 

so that his life abhorreth bread, 

and his soul, dainty meat ; 

his flesh wasteth away from view, 

and his bones that were not seen, stick out ; 


yea, his soul draweth nigh unto the pif, 

and his life unto the destroyers. 

If then, there be over him, an Angel, an 
Intercessor, One of a Thousand, 

to represent in man’s behalf, his upright- 
ness, 

then will (God) be gracious unto him, and 
say, “ Deliver him from going down to the 

pit, 
I have found an atonement.”’ 
His flesh shall be fresher than a child’s; 


he shall return to the days of his youth ; 

he shall beseech God, and He will accept 
him; 

he shall see his face with joy, 

and (God) will restore to the man his 
righteousness. 

He shall sing among men, and say, “I have 
sinned, and have done amiss, 

but (God) hath not retaliated on me ; 

he hath delivered my soul from going into 
the pit, 

and my life, that it may behold the light.” 

Lo ! all these worketh God with man 

oft-times to bring back his soul from the pit, 


to enlighten him with the light of the 


living. i 
¥ 
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Definitions of religion.| The word religion is of Latin origin. 
uses it in the sense of diligence in seeking, caution in believing. 
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[Prov. XCVIF. 


exlviii. 1—13. 

Praise ye Jah ! 

Praise Jehovah from the heavens ! 

Praise him, in the heights ! 

Praise him, all his angels ! | 

Praise him, all his hosts ! 

Praise him, sun and moon ! 

Praise him, all stars of light ! 

Praise him, heavens of heavens ! 

and the waters which are above the heavens ! 
Let them praise the name of Jehovah ! 

For He commanded, and they were created ! 
and he established them for aye, for ever; 
a statute he gave, and it shall not pass away. 


Praise Jehovah from the earth ! 
Sea-monsters, and all depths ! 

Fire and hail, snow and vapour ! 
Stormy wind, obeying his word ! 
Mountains and all hills ! 

Fruit-trees and all cedars ! 

Wild beasts and all cattle ! 

Reptiles and birds of wing ! 

Kings of the earth, and all nations ! 
Princes and all judges of the earth ! 
Youths and also virgins ! 

Old men, together with children ! 

Let them praise the name of Jehovah, 
for exalted is his name, even his alone, 
his glorious-majesty above earth and heavens. 


NOTES TO SECTION I. 


Terence (in Andr. 5. 4. 37.) 
Thence it came to be used for 


diligence and caution in things sacred. Cicero thus defines it: “‘ Qui omnia que ad cultum Dei 
pertinerent, retractarent et tanquam relegerent, ii dicti sunt religiosi a religendo, tanquam ex 
eligando elegantes, et ex deligendo deligentes, et ex intelligendo intelligentes. His enim verbis 
omnibus inest vis legendi eadem, que in religioso.”. De Natura Deorum. ii. 28, Comp. Cicero 
de Invent. ii. 22, 53; Ernesti Clavis Ciceron.— Aulus Gellius, in his Noctes Attic. iv. 9. (Valpy’s 
Variorum Edit. vol. i. p. 830.) enters into a minute discussion of the difference between relégens 
and religiosus, quoting the ancient verse, 


Religentem esse oportet, religiosum nefas. 


On the other hand, Lactantius, following the grammarian Varro de Ling: Latin. v. 68, derives it 
from religare, to bind. Instit. Div. iv. 28. ‘‘ Vinculo pietatis obstricti, Deo relégatd sumus ; 
unde ipsa religio nomen accepit.”” This seems countenanced by Lucretius de Nat. Rer. i. line 
931; St Jerome on Amos ch, ix; and St Augustine Retractat. i. 13; and de Vera Relig. cap. lv, 
though in his work de Civit. Dei. x. 4, he rather follows the definition of Cicero. 
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The Vulgate has the word religio, for the Hebrew may, service, in Exod. xii. 26; for 197, 
way, in Amos viii. 14; for Senozeia, worship, in Acts xxvi. 5; Col. ii, 18; Jam. i. 26,27. Comp. 
Schleiermacher’s Christ. Glaube. B. i. pp. 18, 26. 

Wegscheider gives the following as biblical definitions of religion, but many more might be 
added. , - : 

I. Subjectively. (1.) M19 OWI NY, fo call upon the name of Jehovah, Gen. iv. 26. Compare 
Acts ii, 21, Exizcrdiobos 7d vom xueiv. (2.) onda nx Drnn, Gen. v. 24; vi. 9, to walk with 
ek (3.) sm sab brinm, to walk before Jehovah, Gen. xvii. 1. (4.) 7) MRP=gEbos D203 
(xveinv) the fear of Jehovah.) This is often used; and elliptically, mx», Job iv. 6. (5.) nyy 
ox ialyvwois Qed, the knowledge of God, Hos, iv. 1; vi.6; Eph. i. 17. (6) mm nOX=2a4- 
Oucw, truth of God, Ps. xxv. 5; xxvi.3; Dan. viii. 12; ix. 13; 1 Kings ii. 4; Rom. i. 18, 26. 
(7.) sions, faith. Acts vi. 7; Rom. i, 5. (8.) edeéCuc, piety, Acts iii. 12; 1 Tim. (frequenter). 
(9.) txlyvwoig &anbelas vis xox’ edolCeav, the knowledge of the truth, according to piety, Tit. i. 1. 
(10.) S<oaéem, godliness, 1'Tim. ii, 10. (11.) reooxuveiv Sedv tv avedunts wai &dnbeie, to worship God 
in spirit and truth, John iv. 24: to know the only true God and Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent, 
John xvii. 3: to mind the things above, Col. iii. 2, &e. 

II. Objectively. (1.) ny2=diab4jxn, a covenant, Exod. xxiv; Jerem. xxxi. 31+ Gal. iv. 24. 
(2.) MIW=arAanreeix, service, Exod. xii. 26; Rom. ix. 4. (3.) my nay, the service of Jehovah, 
2 Chron. xxxv. 16. (4,) sn) NR, the fear of Jehovah, Ps, xix. 10. (5.) mm TH, the way of 
Jehovah, Ps, xxv. 4, et al. freq.=6d0¢ cod xvefov, rod Sov, Acts xviii. 25, 26. (6.) Senrxeiw, (see 
above.) (7.) véues, law, used chiefly of Judaism. (8.) duodasuovia, Acts xxv. 19. Comp. ch. 
xvii. 22.” Wegscheider Institutt. Theol. Dogmat. p. 17. Hale. 1829. 

Deederlein finds the theory of religion expressed by the phrase yvacis céengias, the knowledge of 
salvation, Luke i. 773; and the practice, by ¢eoviois dizeiav, the wisdom of the just, Luke i. 17. 
Instit. Theol. Christ. tom. i. p.2. Norimberg. 1784. 

Of natural religion,| The principal branch of natural religion, is that which relates to the 
existence and attributes of the Supreme Being, in so far as they can be demonstrated independently 
of revelation. Although the Bible no where sets about proving the being ofa God, but assumes it us 
an admitted fact, made known by revelation, yet it frequently dwells upon some of the collateral and 
confirmatory evidences of that truth, drawn from the physical and moral world. ‘The question, how- 
ever, as to whether, or how far, the existence and character of the Supreme Ruler might have been 
discovered by unassisted human reason, is one which, from the nature of the case, can never be deter- 
mined with certainty. They who believe in a primitive supernatural revelation to mankind, will be 
disposed to connect the traces of divine knowledge, found among the heathen, with the influence of 
remote tradition ; and as to the systems of natural religion, built by modern deists, no candid man 
‘will deny, that if there be any thing in them, superior to the disquisitions of the moralists of 
Greece and Rome, it has been borrowed, (unconsciously, perhaps) from that very Christianity 
which they represent as superstition, and labour to subvert. About a century ago, Mr Archibald 
Campbell, Professor of Divinity at St Andrews, published a work, entitled ‘‘ The Necessity of 
Divine Revelation ;” for several of the sentiments in which he was called to account by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, in 1736. The first charge was, ‘‘ his having taught the in- 
ability of man, by his natural power, to find out the being of a God;” but the Assembly found 
‘¢that he had by this, no intention to enervate natural religion, or give any handle or countenance 
to its enemies, but rather to show the necessity of supernatural revelation.”’ To lay aside the testi- 
mony of natural religion would be wrong, were it for no other reason than this, that Revelation itself 
commends its discoveries to our notice; but while it tells us that the manifestations of nature re- 
garding God, left men inexcusable for their ignorance, Rom. i. 19, 20, it likewise unfolds to us 
that ignorance, in all its direful consequences, which overspread the whole heathen world, notwith- 
standing all the lights of reason and conscience, Rom.i, 21—end. And however the case may be as 
to the possibility of attaining a knowledge of the existence and physical attributes of God from his 
works,—it is evident that, respecting some of his moral perfections, and especially ‘ the exceeding 
riches of his grace, in his kindness towards us by Christ Jesus,”—nature and nature’s works — ill 
ever be silent. 


Prov. XCLV.—Ps. xix. 1—7. Are narrators, &c.] Without entering into the ingenious specu- 
lations of Professor Lee, who is of opinion that all participles in Hebrew are merely nouns, denotin = 
agents, | am inclined to think that, by the present translation, we retain more vividly the bold 
personification of the original, the exact order of which I also preserve for the same reason. The 
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sky.] Literally, expanse, ¢. e, the outspread-firmament. Welleth-forth.] The radical idea, says 
Gesenius, in Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, is ‘‘to bubble forth,” as from a fountain. Hence, in 
hiphil, to pour-forth, as Prov. i. 23; xv. 2,28. No speech, &c.] The Septuagint, Vulgate, Dathe, 
and the English Version, interpret this, as if it were, “ There is no nation to whom their language 
is not intelligible ;” but it rather means, “ They have no audible speech,” supplying 1, yet, before 
the 5:2 of the nextcouplet. Chord.) It is unnecessary to have recourse, with Capellus and 
Houbigant, to the conjectural emendation of obyp, their voice ; for xp, a string or line, denotes also a 
musical chord, and hence, by metonymy, expresses the sound occasioned by the vibration of such 
chord. This translation, which seems to have first been clearly brought out by Knapp, reconciles the 
Hebrew with the Septuagint, with St Paul (4 94770;,) with the Vulgate (sonws,) and other 
ancient Versions. Sayings.| It is a different word from ypx, ‘* speech,” and ty-24, ‘ words,” 
used before. His race.] The pronoun is added by the Septuagint and Syriac, who may have 
read \n~ with the affix; and the idea does not seem to be so much that of competition in a race- 
course, as of some heroic spirit of noble daring, who pursues his path, through struggles and tvils, 
to victory and glory. Yet, swiftness in the race was greatly admired, as one of the characteristics 
of heroes. De Wette renders, in vr. 4, ‘‘ where the tabernacle of the sun is stationed.’’ The fol- 
lowing verses, 7—11, are under Prop. XCIII. 

Isa, xl. 26, Leadeth forth, &c.] Like a general drawing up his army in battle-array, and 
knowing precisely the numerical strength of every portion of it, however great; giving his orders 
likewise to every individual in the multitudinous host by name. Comp. Ps. exlvii. 4. Strength of 
his might, lit, being strong of might. Fazleth.) Lowth adds, ‘‘to appear.” Dathe “ suo officio,” 
which seems preferable, q. d. ‘“‘not one is found wanting in obedience to their Ruler’s will.* 

Ps, xciv. 8—10,] This is a beautiful illustration of what some Theologians style the Moral Proof 
of the existence of God. It would be wholly repugnant to man’s conscious feeling of the superiority 
and dignity of his rational nature to imagine, that the cause which gave him perception and reason 
has no semblance to a percipient rational being, but isa mere blind mechanism. The former, &v.} 
ox is here used interrogatively instead of m, by which, however, it is followed. The chastiser, &c., | 
i.e. God’s judgments upon nations show that he holds man accountable to him for his conduct. He 
who teacheth.| The Eng. and other versions add, ‘shall he not know ;”’ but this is not in the original, 
though it may be implied. Yet there is a good sense without it, particularly if we compare this 
vr. 10 with vr. 12, where it is intimated, that the design of God’s chastenings is to teach man. 

Rom. i. 19. 20. Because.| Schleusner, without reason, translates, although. That which may 
be known.| i.e. the knowable about God. In this sense it often occurs in Plato de Republ. V. 
See Wyttenbach’s Pheedo., p. 295, ed. Lips. Buttmann’s Gr. Gram. § 92, note 3. The voi G08 is 
a genit. of object. Winer’s N. Test. Gram. § 30. Within them.] I here follow Tholuck, taking 
év in its proper sense. Others regard it as a periphrasis for the dative, to them. | (This is the mar- 
ginal translation in our authorized version.) Theophylact, Erasmus, Stuart, have ** among them.”’ 
Since the creation of the universe.| On this use of é73 comp. Matt. xxiv. 21. xii. 35. Mark x. 6. 
Luke xi. 50. Eccl. xvi. 25. The English expression world is limited to this earth, Of zocpoi, 
Tholuck remarks that the physico-theological proof of the being of God lies in the very etymon of 
the word. Pliny says, ‘‘ Quem xzécuoy Greci nomine ornamenti appellaverunt, eum nos a perfecta 
absolutaque elegantia mundum.”’ Nat. Hist. II. 3. Clearly seen.| Or, distinctly, intelligibly 
perceived.  cockra—-xaloceras, the unseen are clearly-seen. Incomparabile oxymoron ! exclaims 
Bengel. Godhead.| Tholuck thinks é:¢rys means the divine being ; Gedrs the sum of all the attri- 
butes of God. (Comp. Passow’s Lexicon.) Koppe denies any such distinction. 

Acts xvii. 2428. The whole face.] Comp. in the Septuagint. Gen. xi. 3. | Decreed, defined. } 
I agree with Schleusner in attaching a different shade of meaning to ée/ews, when understood before 
égobecias, (q. d. bounding the boundaries), and when expressed before zaugods, though it is no doubt 
true, as remarked by Rose in his edition of Parkhurst, that God may be said to decree the bounds 
of space as well as of time. _Fore-allotted.] Griesbach, following many MSS., has zeoorerayévous 
on the principle of its being the more difficult reading. The sense in either way is substantially the 
same. his God.] This is Griesbach’s reading; that of the Textus Receptus is zy xdgiov. Comp. 


* Tadd Lowth’s Latin version, in his Preelections on Heb. Poetry. 


Attolite in sublime vestros oculos s 

Tit contemplamint, quis creavit ista : 

Qui educit numero exercitum eorum, j 
Eaque omnia nominatim appellat ; ge 
Pre magnitudine virium et robore potentia, 

Ne unum quidem desideratur, 
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with line first, ‘* The God,” &.  Feel.} This is the AZolic termination. The Syriac has, ‘that 
they might investigate and know him from his creatures.” And yet, &c.] Niemeyer (in his In- 
terp. Orat. Pauli) remarks that the apostle does not mean to assert any thing of the philosophical 
doctrine of God’s omnipresence, but speaks only of the power he affords to every one of contemplating 
him in his works. or we are, &.|] This quotation occurs both in the Phenom. of Aratus (a poet 
of Cilicia, Paul’s own country), vr. 5, and slightly altered in the Hymn of Cleanthes to Jupiter, 
vr. 4. The latter production being (as Doddridge has remarked) beyond comparison the purest 
and finest piece of natural religion extant in all Pagan antiquity, we here give it entire. 


. HYMN OF CLEANTHES. 
» 
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~ / > \ Va v4 e ~ 
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The following elegant Latin Version, by Dr Duport, first appeared in Cudworth’s Intellectual 
System. * ; 
Magne pater divum, cui nomina multa, sed una 
Omnipotens semper virtus, tu Jupiter autor 
Nature, certa qui singula lege gubernas ! 


* Gleanthes was a Stoic philosopher, the successor of Zeno, and master of Chrysippus. A metrical English translation of bh 
Hymn, by Gilbert West, appeared in the latter’s “Odes of Pindar,” &c. See Lowth on Hebrew Poetry, Lect. xxixe On the v fl- 
ous editions and readings of the original, see the Monthly Review for January, 1798. 
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Rex salve. Te nempe licet mortalibus xgris 
Cunctis compellare ; omnes tua namque propago 
Nos sumus, eterne quasi imago vocis et echo 
Tantum, quotquot humi spirantes repimus; ergo 
Te cantabo, tuum et robur sine fine celebrans. 
Quippe tuo hic totus, terram qui circuit, orbis 

Paret (quoque agis) imperio, ac obtemperat ultro 
Invictis telum manibus tibi tale ministrum, 

Anceps, ignitum, haud moriturum denique fulmen. 
Ictu etenim illius tota et natura tremiscit ; 

Illo et communem rationem dirigis, et que 

Mundi agitat molem, magno se corpore miscens: 
Tantus tu rerum dominus, rectorque supremus. 
Nec sine te factum in terris, Deus, aut opus ullum, 
AMthere nec dio fit, nec per cerula ponti, 

Errore acta suo, nisi que gens impia patrat. 

Confusa in sese tu dirigis ordine certo; 

Auspice te ingratis et inest sua gratia rebus ; 

Felice harmonia, tu scilicet, omnia in unum 
Sic bona mixta malis compingis, ut una resurgat 
Cunctorum ratio communis et usque perennanis: 
Quam refugii, spernitque hominum mens lava malorum. 
Heu miseri! bona qui querunt sibi semper et optant, 
Divinam tamen hance communem et denique legem, 
Nec spectare oculis, nec fando attendere curant ; 

Cui si parerent poterant traducere vitam 

Cum ratione et mente bonam: nunc sponte feruntur 
In mala precipites, trahit et sua quemque voluptas. 
Hunc agit ambitio, laudisque immensa cupido. 
Illum et avarities, et amor vesanus habendi, 

Blanda libido alium, venerisque licentia dulcis: 

Sic alio tendunt alii in diversa ruentes. 

At tu, Jupiter alme, tonans in nubibus atris, 

Da sapere, et mentem miseris mortalibus aufer 
Insanam, hanc tu pelle pater; da apprendere posse 
Consilium, fretus quo tu omnia rite gubernas : 

Nos ut honorati pariter, tibi demus honorem, 
Perpetuis tua facta hymnis preclara canentes, 

Ut fas est homini; nec enim mortalibus ullum, 

Nec superis, majus poterit contingere donum, 

Quam canere eterno communem carmine legem. 


Pror. XCV.—E£ccles. iii. 14. This passage is imitated in the Apocrypha. See the Notes at 
ihe end of this Section, Can.] Geierus and Rosenmiiller supply as an ellipsis ow, is able, 
expressed in ch, vill. 8, It seems generally agreed among commentators, that this passage must 
be understood as referring not to the works of creation, but to those of providence. Compare vr. 
13 and 15. ‘‘ Doctrina de providentid diviné et doctrina de religioso Dei cultu arcte coherent,” 
Dathe in loco. ‘* Gubernatio divina semper regit casus humanos, nec ullo tempore excluditur, nec 
ulla arte impeditur. Itaque decet revereri numen, omnium fatorum presidem et inspectorem, quod 
Jit pia acquiescentia.”’ Deederlein in loco. By “ God’s doing,” must be understood here, says 
Rosenmiiller, ‘‘ the rule of his administration in the government of human affairs.’ ’ 

Job xxxvi. 24, 253 ch. xxxvii. 2—7. Remember.] Elihu, reasoning with Job, admonishes him 
to call to mind the works of God, in order that, instead of condemning his procedure, he might, 
with all men, praise him, Admire.] Or view with admiration. It is well expressed by the 
Latin suspiciunt, Human being.] I use this word to distinguish between the adam and the 
anosh.* Towards it.| The Septuagint, Jerome, Tyndal, and Good, translate 12 by ‘‘ him.” 

* “Our language has no single terms to mark the distinction so beautifully expressed by Wx, anosh, frail, miserable man’, Spords,— 


and (7x, adam, man at his hest state, %vOpwros.” Pye Smith’s Scripture Testimony, where the phrase in Ps, viii. is rendered “ man, 
eyen the nob!est son of man,” Compare Proy, viii. 1—4; Ps, xlix. 1—3, in Prop, LXXI. 
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Afar.] i, e. Standing on the earth, they see the wonders of God’s providence in the regions of the 
air; for, in the subsequent context, it is of these that Elihu speaks. The description, however, is in 
many points very obscure, especially vr. 32, 33, upon the meaning of which, in the days of Schul- 
tens, there were no less than twenty-eight different opinions, and many more have been added 
since. I have therefore chosen, in preference, the continuation of the same general subject in ch. 
xxxvii, which opens with a sublime picture of a thunder storm. Here ye, &c.] Literally, hear in 
hearing, 7. e, listen attentively to. | Mutter.] The same root is used, Isa, viii. 19, (Prop. XC.) 
for the mutterings of necromancers, and Isa, xxxviii. 14; lix. 11, for the murmur of doves; it fitly 
expresses here the retiring noise of distant thunder, just as 325 does the sudden crash of the thunder 
clap.  Lightning.] Hebrew, light. Ends.] Hebrew, wings. He delayeth not, &c.) Regard- 
ing this as the pihel form of the verb apy, the ancient interpreters render it ‘‘ to delay,” 7. e. ‘‘ re- 
strain, withhold,” which is confirmed by the Arabic. 1 supply for ‘‘them,” in the Hebrew, 
‘¢ the rains ;” and that this is the true ellipsis, will appear from the whole context, especially ch. 
xxxvi. 27—29, and ch. xxxvii.6. Comp. Ps. Ixv. 5, 8,93 Ps. Ixxvii. 17, 18. Marvellous?y.| 
Supply 2, q. d. in wondrous-ways. Miss Smith connects this word with the next hemistich. On 
the earth.| Again supply the 2. The rain, &c.] The distinction here may be between the spring 
and the winter rain. See Hos. vi. 1—3, (Prop. LXX XVIII, and note); Zech. x. 1; Song of Sol. 
ii, 11. On the labour.]| Hebrew, hand. This verse is another of the many loci vexatissimi of the 
Book of Job. Schultens enumerates,/i/teen different interpretations proposed. The general meaning 
] apprehend to be, that as the ‘‘ rains of God’s strength” cause all field labour to cease, God’s design 
thereby is to lead men, his workmanship, to recognize his providence: Comp. Jer. xiv. 22; Acts 
xiv. 15—17 which follow in the text. Putteth a seal.j A similar construction in Job ix. 7; 
xxxili. 16. Men of his creation,| Literally, of his work, Thus we find ‘‘ men of his house,’’ 
é. ce. domestics, Gen. xxxix. 14, men of thy covenant. i.e. engaged to thee, Obad. vr. 7. Comp, 
Job xxxiv. 19, and Rosenmiiller in loco.* 

Jer. xiv. 22. Rain-makers.| This is the plural of the hiphil participle of a verb, which occurs no 
where else. The Bible, not only here, but in Acts xiv, 15—17; Job ch. xxxvi. and xxxvii., and 
elsewhere, speaks of the formation of the cloudsand the rain, asone of the most striking evidences of 
a divine providence. It isa remarkable circumstance, that among the Caffres, and other tribes of 
South Africa, those who lay claim to supernatural powers, are designated by this very name 
‘“* Rain-makers ;”” a proof how naturally savages connect the production of rain with their notions 
of a supreme being. See the next note. The heavens.] 7. e. Shall they of their own accord, 
without thy care? Or it may mean ‘‘ the heavens,’’—as worshipped by the idolatrous heathen. 
We wait, &. Comp. vr. 1. 

Acts xiv. 15—17. Mortals.| I use this word to distinguish betwe n the évdees and the dyOeuzor, 
Giving you, &c.| I read suiv and sua, with Griesbach and Kuinoel. Rains.] There may he 
an allusion to the periodical rains of the East. Raphelius, in his Notes, (ex Herodot. p. 365, ) 
endeavours to show that the pagans spoke of rain as given by God, and not as coming from the Gods’; 
and this he thinks a relic of patriarchal faith. Filling, &c.] From the position of the words in the 
original there is less awkwardness than in the English Version. 

Matt. vi, 25—380. Course.| ¢. e. Course of life, age, life-time. Though some recent German 
writers, such as Schleusner, Wahl, and Fritzsche, reject this interpretation, it has been fully estab- 
lished by Wetstein, (comp. Hammond and Campbell, ) who reasonably conjectures that the com- 
mon term of human existence, is here viewed under the emblem of a stadium, or race-course, of 
which, as it extended to several hundred cubits, a single cubit’s length was but as one step, and 
consequently might be comparatively termed taéyioroy, that which ts least, as it is in the parallel 
passage, Luke xii. 25, 26. Besides, the life of man is often designated 6 dgéy0s, the course, Acts 
xiii. 25; xx. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 7, Compare 6 zedyos cis yevéotos, Jam. iii. 6. We learn from Jose- 
phus, that gymnastic exercises in Judea had been greatly encouraged by Herod. How grow 
they ?] This is Palairet’s punctuation, adopted by Campbell and Fritzsche. 


* Lowth thus renders part of the above passage in his Prelections, where there are nutes by Dr Hunton some of its difficulties. 
Oxford edition, p. 360. 


“* Attente audite vocis ejus fremitum ; 
Et murmur, qued ex ore ejus egreditur! 
Sub omne ccelum rectus ejus impetus, 
Lit lumen ejus in extremas oras terr&. 
Post illud rugit vox : 
Intonat voce Majestatis sua, 
Neque investigari poterit, cum audita fuerit, vox ejus.’ 
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Prop. XCVI.—Prov. xx, 27.] ‘‘ An elegant description of the human conscience.” Dathe. 
Spirit.) Literally, breath. Heart.) Hebrew, belly. 

Job xxxii. 8.] Seven of Kennicott’s MSS., and five of De Rossi’s, instead of x, have s\n, 
q. d. ‘‘a Spirit is He (7. e. God) in man.” And thus Symmachus, syveiju0c Sed; and after him 
Dathe, who, with others, regards the verse as describing the influence of special divine inspiration. 
But this seems unnecessary. See the next note. 

Job xxxili. 4.] I look upon this as substantially parallel with the former passage. In them both, 
Elihu means to assert the superiority of man’s mental nature, inasmuch as reason and conscience 
have been implanted immediately by God. It is a divine spark, which even sin has not succeeded 
wholly in extinguishing. Though it be not expressly asserted, it seems evidently implied in such 
declarations, that reason and conscience combined, may lead to some degree of conception of the 
will of our Maker; whose chief object in bestowing on us these noble faculties, is to lead us to 
the knowledge of Himself. Comp. Prov. xx. 27, above. 

Rom. ii. 12, 14, 15.] In this passage, Jaw (without the article) denotes divine revelation gene- 
rally ; and the law, the revelation given by Moses, especially that part which includes the Ten 
Commandments.  <Alternately.] This is also the translation of Moses Stuart, following the Vul- 
gate, ‘‘ inter se invicem ;” and Grotius and Wetstein, ‘‘ inter se vicissim, alternis vicibus.” Schott 
renders the clause, ‘‘ Sententi@ (de pravo et honesto) consuetudine mutua utentes.”’ Storr under- 
stands perady &aaqaov to mean, * with one another only,” ¢. e. without any influence from without. 
Macknight, ‘‘ between one another.” Koppe gives to eraZ) the signification of ‘‘ hereafter,” 
connecting it with vr. 16, and making daagawv synonymous with éevzoy, ‘‘their own;” but this is 
scarcely allowable. 

The following note on this important subject, viz., the influence of the unwritten law, is from 
Storr and Flatt’s Theology :—‘‘ In the preceding 13th verse the apostle says, that although the 
Jews have a written law of God, they are not on that account pleasing to God; on the contrary, as , 
soon as they transgress the law, the law itselfcondemns them : éc0 ty rw vopew tyumerov, Dice voucou xelOncoverces, 
vr. 12. He now, in the 14th verse, proves the first proposition advanced in the 12th: viz., that 
those who have not a written law, may sin and merit punishment, écw dviuws iuugrov, dvoums xo) 
&rododveos. (For the yxe in vr. 13 indicates that vr. 13 contains the proof of what was asserted in 
the latter member of the 12th verse; but the ya in vr. 14 indicates that vr. 14 contains the proof 
of the first member of the 12th verse. Or, verses 13 and 14, taken in connexion, contain the proof 
of the whole of vr. 12 and this proof is vindicated by the yxe twice repeated. Ac, autem, might 
have been used for one vag; as appears from a comparison of Matt. vi. 32. with Luke xii. 30. Such 
a duplicate y«g occurs also in Phil. iii. 18, 20, where both refer to the exhortation invr. 17.)* The 
heathen (says the apostle, vr. 14.), although they have not a written law of God, are a law of God 
unto themselves ; or they have a kind of divine law within them; for without a written law they 
are led by nature alone to do what a law commonly effects, viz., to give themselves commands and 
prohibitions, and to dispense to themselves rewards and punishments: comp. Rom, i. 32. and Gal. 
iii. 12. That, in the case of the heathen, nature actually supplies the place of a written law (ca 
cod vouov xoiti), or that the commanding influence and authority which belong to an outward law (+o 
teyov tod youov), f do manifest themselves in the heathen naturally and spontaneously, is proved 
from the fact that the conscience of the heathen has precisely the effect of an external law (cvppuee- 
cugoians t durav ris ovve/dnotws, SC. dvrw;§ i. €. rw éeyw rod voov), || because their own feelings accuse or 
excuse them. It appears, therefore, that the apostle proves from what is called the animadversions 
of conscience, that there is a law in man which supplies the place of an outward law, by prescribing 
to him his duty, and threatening him with punishment if he transgress. 


* Vide Storr’s Dissert. on the Epistle to the Philipp. ch. iii, 20. note n. (Opuscul. Acad., vol. I. page 349, &c.) on the Epistle to the 
Coloss. iii. 25. note 61. (Opuscul. Acad., vol. II. page 202.) This idiom deserves notice, because in other languages the conjunction for 
(enim, yap) commonly refers only to the proposition immediately preceding, and not to one more remote; and hence when yap occurs twice 
snecessively, the latter is apt to be viewed as referring to the former, or as containing the proof of a proof; whereas the latter yap indicates 
a proof of the same proposition, to which the preceding yap referred. 

+ On the phrase ro épyov row vduov, see Cless ‘‘ The holy apostle Paul's doctrine of the law,’ p. 35. 

+ ovppaprepetv—to coincide or harmonize with (to confirm) any thing, Rom. viii. 16. Heb. x. 15. 

§ The cllipsis of the pronoun dur is illustrated by examples from other texts, in the Dissertation, by Storr, on some passages of the lesser 
epistles of Paul,’’ 1792, note 41. i . 

|| wae werakd, &c. This «ac is what is termed the wae ’¥nynrexdy, which indicates that the sentenee ‘following’ itis only an explanation of 
the preceding, and which may be translated by namely, or, nempe, sive. This is its meaning in Mark xy. ], in ‘the phrase wat ddov 70 
avvkdpeor, the high priests, and elders, and scribes, that is (or, in a word) the whole sanhedrim. John viii. 82. ‘‘ Then ye shall be my 
genuine disciples, that is, (rae) ye shall learn to know the truth in such a manner, that the truth shall make you free. (Vide Storr’s Dissert. 


I. in libror. N. T. histor. aliquot loca, note 145, in Opusc. Acad., vol. III.) In “ Obsery, ad analogiam et Syntaxin a deci cine are 
adduced passages from the O, Test. in which the Heb, ) has the same signification. 
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‘¢ The sient that it is secret acts that is referred to, seems to be expressed by the words uera- 
fy eaagaw. The meaning of the apostle appears to be, ‘the thoughts and feelings of the heathen 
either excuse or accuse them (the heathen)* on account of their secret acts, (+2 zeirra ray &vOouxuv, 
vr. 16.) with one another only, i. e. without any one from without to awaken those feelings.’ 
Comp. Matt. xviii. 15. Koppe, in his ‘ Commentary on the epistle to the Romans,’ p. 54, explains 
the passage thus: ‘ Their own principles shall hereafter accuse or excuse them,’ &c. He takes 
ZAAGAwY AS Synonymous With éevediv, and peragd with éxra, postea, But to make 2aaraw equivalent 
to iavrdy in the signification own, is unauthorised, notwithstanding éavr4v may be substituted for 
érajawy, aS in Eph.iv. 32. (qaeifowevor Eaves), where iavras is put for zaagaus. The word perad) has 
indeed the signification afterwards, which Koppe here adopts, as in Acts xiii, 42; f yet in this 
place the genitive 2aa4Aav proves that were) is a preposition, and not an adverb, and consequently 
that it cannot be counected with the subsequent words éy 4egx, as Koppe proposes. ”’ 

Rom. i, 82. Take complacency. | St Chrysostom explains it by couredrcuy, troivelv. See the ad- 
mirable note of Grotius, who thinks the apostle here alludes to the Greek legislators, priests and 
philosophers, as being notorious for countenancing and encouraging the people in their abominable 
vices. 'Tholuck, however, would not limit the observation to those classes of society, but extends it 
to the heathen world generally. The following is his exposition :—‘‘ By these words the apostle, on 
the one hand, seeks to complete the picture of the moral corruption of the heathen, by specifying, 
as it were, its extreme point, and on the other, intends again to inculcate the leading thought, that 
on account of that moral corruption they are involved in guilt. Accordingly, he refers back to the 
fact, that they have an inward law, ch. ii. 14, which, in spite of their original knowledge of God, 
avouches to them the baseness of their dispositions. With respect to his designing, in these words, 
to mark as it were the acme of the depravity, this may seem less fully attained, inasmuch as to 
approve of wickedness may be thought less criminal than the commission of it. It must, however, 
be remarked, that in many instances civil law prevents the breaking out of evil; and that what 
chiefly imparts moral worth to man, is the nature of his dispositions or inclinations. Moreover there 
are many manifestations of sin which emanate from the momentary power of passion, and are after- 
wards seriously repented; and hence it implies a higher degree of depravity, when in cold blood we 
can find satisfaction in the wickedness of others. “‘ Judgment of God.] dixclwue rod O03, equivalent 
to pn, law or ordinance. In profane authors, sentence, right, statute. Melancthon correctly: lex 
nature eademque Dei; est enim lux a Deo in mentibus nostris condita. Worthy of death.] £0 
uvirov. Overs may either be taken in a more extensive sense for misery, punishment, or in a more 
confined, for death, the greatest of all bodily punishments, for the greatest of all transgressions, 
defection from God which is manifest in these sins. We have to mention another reading, given 
among the Greeks by Isiderus Pelusiota, so early as the fifth century, and which has found its way 
into the vulgate: oD pedvoy of rostvees wide dAAu wal of cvvevdoxodvees. It is, however, neither confirmed by 
external authority, nor does it harmonize with the context or the scope of the apostle. And there 
are just as few reasons, external and internal, to approve of the interpolation of od cuvjzey before ot, 
which has been made in some later codices and the Vulgate, which thus translates: Quz cum 
justiiiam Det cognovissent non intellexerunt quoniam (quod) morte digni sunt. This reading has 
obviously had its source in the inability of those who proposed it to seize the profound meaning in 
the words of Paul, which led them to substitute another in order to escape from their embarrass- 
ment.’’ 


Pror. XCVII.—It is impossible to read the book of Job (to which I am inclined to ascribe a 
very high degree of antiquity) without being convinced, that a leading object of the earlier revela- 
tions to man was to arouse his dormant perceptions to the contemplation of the nature of God as 
seen in his works, and by this means to preserve the knowledge of God in the world, It is an ob- 
servation of one of the acutest of the schoolmen, Thomas Aquinas, ‘* Quod cognoscibile est de Deo 
ab homine per rationem, manifestum est illis ex eo quod in illis est, ex homine intrinseco.”” And 
revelation was given to quicken this inward consciousness, which had been perverted by sin. With 
this agrees the exposition of Melancthon on Rom. i. 19. ‘‘ Quanquam enim mens ratiocinatur 
aliquid de Deo, ex consideratione mirabilium ejus operum in universd rerum natura, tamen hunc 
syllogismum ratio non haberet, nist etiam Deus aliquam notitiam zar& reorylsy indidisset mentibus 
nostris, et illa mtrabilia specula rerum recrandi excitant.” © Ade; 

~ ee 
* Here atrovs must again be supplied. “. 
» + Kypke, in his note on Acts xiii. 42, has proved this signification of wsra¥d by passages from Plutarch ; aid Krebs, by quotations from 


“Josephus, Comp, Schleusner’s Lex, on this word, No. 3. 
Y 
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Job xxxviil. 4—11.] On account of the beauty and interest of this and the succeeding extracts 
from the book of Job, and the occasional difficulties which occur in them, I have taken Mason 
Good’s translation, exhibiting in comparison with it the Septuagint, Dathe, Rosenmiiller, Lowth, 
Hales, &c. This presents to the reader so full a view of the principal versions proposed, as to ren- 
der a minuter discussion here unnecessary. 

Job xxviii. 23.—end.] Dathe has the following note. ‘‘Sensum et argumentationem totius pe- 
ricope recte explicasse videtur Michaelis: Sapientia, que ab initio naturam cum eventis rerum 

_omnium futurarum instituit et ordinavit (cujus Jobus v. 24—27, elegantissimam imaginem 
delineat) eadem etiam mundum moralem regit et gubernat, et inter creaturas ratione preditas for- 
iunam secundam et adversam distribuit.—Sed ad utrumque necessarium erat, ut legislator nature et 
gubernator hujus universi omnia uno obtutu posset considerare, h. c. ut esset omnisciens. Homines 
igitur, quorum scientia pro eorum natura limitata est, non possunt de modo et ratione providentiz 
divine recte judicare.”’ 

Job xxxiii. 14—30.] Hales’ translation is from his ‘¢ Analysis of Chronology,” an elaborate, but 
diffuse, and in some respects fanciful, work. The scope of this remarkable passage is to describe 
the three ways in which God is wont to admonish men, viz., by dreams, by disease, and by monitors 
sent to instruct them in their duty—by all which methods God had admonished Job. Comp. Job 
iv. 12; ii. 7,83 and xxxiii. 23. 

Ps. exlviii. 1—13.] In this sublime production the Psalmist first calis on things in heayen, and 
then on things on earth, to praise God. ‘‘ It is wise to give all nature a tongue when God is to be 
praised.” 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE. 


The matters treated of in the present Section are often alluded to by writers in the Apocrypha, 
especially by Jesus, Son of Sirach. The following is an evident imitation of Hecl. iii. 14, quoted 
in Prop. XCV. 


ECCLESIASTIC. xviii. 4—6. 


Who shall explore his mighty acts? 

The strength of his greatness who shall estimate ? 
And who, moreover, shall count-up his mercies ? 
Nothing is to be diminished and nothing added, 
And the wonders of the Lord are unsearchable. 


Tis tkiyviceoes tee psyortion oedroU 5 

Kearos meyaruoivns abrot cis agtmwhoeras; - 
Kal cis reorS hoe txdinyjowo Sc re tAréy wdrou ; 
Obx toriv tAurraces ovdt reorDtives, 


Kel obn toss tisyviceoos te Souucoime rod xugiov, 


The following is an imitation of such passages as Ps, xix., Ps. viii., &c. 


ECCLESIASTIC. xiii. 2, &. ks 


. oo Se FE a 
"Hyrsos ty drracia dsayyérrwy tv tddw, May xare +0 dvopn avriis tori, 


oxeios Savpnorov, teyov wiovov. cedzcevopeivn Savuoorais tv dA, - 
"Ey mernBela adrod dvaknenives ydecey, oxedos moogeeBordy ev Urpesy 
ok Eyaytlov xatporos wvTOU tis UrorThoETEL ; ev oregedmpecets ougeevon teAc ory. 
Kdivoy guody tv Eeyois xocbuceros, Kaaros ovcauvor, ddc xorewy, 
reimracing HAsos Exxoclay oon xb eos Gurivav, bv npioras xdgios. 


lod 1 ; cu fF Ben, eee 4 
eruldas rugadels EPUTdy, reek ExrAcumwy kdurivees "Ey Abyors eylov orhoovrees wet HEIL, 


depucevgor 6pIorwobs. wee) od py ExAvd-aow by Gurdcexoeis adréive 

Méivas xigies 6 rorjous airov, "Ide rokov, weed edadynooy tov Ono ov LUT, ; 
wal iv Aoyors avrod xareomevoe rogtioy® oPodex wigaioy Ev Tai Kby haath O6dTOD. ane oe 
Kai 4 ctrqvy tv rio tis xascdy adris, "Eyteacty odgavoy ty xvmrdoes ogus, —/~  . + 


Wet / \ ina an 
vad yeovav, xed OnLLesov CLiaves. 
Amd ctrgvas onutiov Eogriis, 


Quorrne tnthodpesvog bal ovvrerting. 


re ° , 
yilees oplorov tr&vuouy wTd. 
~ rf A 
Tlecorey nots avrod mareomevot K10Ve, 


, eT 
oe) ToOmiVEl RO TCUMAS HEiMG7Os KUTV. 
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SECTION II. 
ar 


ee 
THE NECESSITY OF REVELATION. 


XCVIII. (1.) The disceveries of nature did not prove sufficient to 
preserve in the world even that knowledge of God and his will, which 
they were fitted to impart ; far less were they adequate to convey such 
a knowledge, as is essential to the true service of God, and the real 
happiness of man. 


PROV. xxix. 18. 


OY YD) WH PNRI Where there is no vision, a people are-let- 
loose ; 
SWTAWN PTV Ww) but keeping the Jaw—Oh their blessedness ! 


PROV. xxx, 4. 


I) OW my ‘%) Who hath ascended the heavens, and de- 
scended ? 
YISTAD M7 FOX Vv Who hath collected the wind in his fists ? 
sonwa 0% IA8 % Who hath tied-up the waters in a garment ? 
YOR SDS oh, Dp % Who hath established eu the bounds of the 


earth ? 
SY 9D 332 OW MWD) Ww MD What zs his name ? and what the name of 
> his Son ?—If thou knowest ? 
PSALM xcvi. 5. 


pros ual 5x 55 95 For all the gods of the heathen are nothings; 
twy Ow MT) but Jehovah made the heavens. 


a Tuer Same PassaGe. 
Septuagint Version. P Latin Vulgate. 


"Ort weaves th Se0l ray vay Dierptbviteh ; ; Quoniam omnes Dii gentium demonia; 
6 0¢ 00605 TOUS ovecvOds érolnoey. Dominus autem ceelos fecit. 
Y 


- JEREM. x. 2—5, 16. 
Mv WON 75 Thus saith Jehovah : 

35 rx ona tot by“ Tothe way of the heathen conform-ye not ; 
WANN ON DWM AIAN) and at the signs of the heavens be ye not 
dismayed, 

FVD OMIT WM 95 though dismayed be the heathen at them: 

nin ban Dyn Mpn 3 for the rites of the peoples—vanity is it ! 
WD. Wr YY %D For a tree out of the forest they cut down, 
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STyynl won Awyn 


wp” AMI) 40D 
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Pps xd 
MIM MwWPDd AWND 


* maT Nd) 
Nw. NW 

eds . Ts NOD 
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-DYSN PR DONT OI) 


the work of the hands of an artificer with a 
hatchet ; m 


with silver and with gold they decorate, 


with nails and with hammers hey4 fasten 
them, 

that it may not totter. 

As a palm-tree fashioned are they, 

and they cannot speak ; 

they must needs be carried, 

for they cannot walk. 

Fear-ye them not, 

for they cannot hurt, 

and also to do good is not in them.” 


Ver. 16. 
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ACTS xvii, 16, 22, 23, 


do tals Abavaus Exdexomevov avTovs 


tov Llavaov, ragwSdveto 70 mvevuece av- 
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Not like these the Portion of Jacob, 
for the Framer of All zs He, 
and Israel the rod of his inheritance : 
Jehovah of Hosts his name ! 


xliv. 9, 10. 
The framers of a graven-image are all of 
them vanity ; 
and their most delectable-things shall not 
profit : 
Yea, their witnesses are they themselves ; 
they see not, and know not,— 
that they may be confounded. 
Who hath formed a got, or a graven-image 
hath cast, 
that for nothing is profitable? 


(Vr. 24—28, in Prop. XCIV.) 

Now when Paul was-waiting for them at 

Athens, his spirit within him was keenly- 

moved, Ree the city to be full-of- 

idols. 

Paul, therefore, eee up in the middle 
of the Areopagus, said : . 

‘‘ Ye men of Athens! 

I perceive that in all respectstye are pecu- 
liarly-given to god-worship. ~ . 

For as I passed-along, and contemplated 
the-objects-of-your-devotion, hy 


I found even an altar, on which was in- ; 


scribed : ae 
‘To an Unknown Gop,’ 
whom, therefore, not-knowing, ye worship, 
Him I proclaim to you.” 


; e: 


[Pror. XCVIII. — 
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ROM. i, 21—23, 25. 
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EPH. 


Todto oy Asya, xal woeTueomar ev 
nuela, enneTs veees meormarsiv, xeedos 
nok Toe Aolwee Evy Weoimarel Ev poToe- 
THTL TOU vos AUTHY, LOXOTIOMEvOL TH 
Orcevola, duTEes &mNAAOTELALEVOL THS Cuts 
zou Seov, Ose TiHy kyvosey Thy ovacy éy 
RUTOIS, O61 THY FHCWOLY Tis nepdlas at- 
TOV OLTIVES LANAYNKOTES, EcUTOVS Toes- 
daxav TH hocryeia sis toyaoiay a&ncd- 
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Because, knowing God, 

not as God glorified they him,—nor gav 
him thanks : ; 

but became-silly in their reasonings, 


and darkened was their unintelligent heart. 

Pretending to be wise, they became fools, 

And they changed the glory of the imperish - 
able God © 

into the likeness of an image of ‘perishable 
man, 

and of birds, and quadrupeds, and reptiles. 


Who changed the truth of God into a lie, 


and worshipped and served the creature, 
more than the Creator, 
who is blessed for ever. Amen. 
iv. 17—19. 
This, therefore, I command and obtest by 
the Lord, that ye no longer walk, as the 
other Gentiles walk, in the foolishness of their 
mind, darkened in the understanding ; be- 
ing alienated from the life of God, by the 
ignorance that is in them, through the cal- 
lousness of their heart; who, ceasing-to- 
feel-remorse, have given themselves up to 
lasciviousness, to the working of all im- 
purity with inordinate-desire. 


XCIX. (2.) In consequence of the insufficiency and inadequacy of 
the light of nature, God was graciously pleased, “at sundry times, and 
in divers manners,”’* to reveal Himself and his will to man. 


‘ GEN, xii. 1—3. 
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Now Jehovah had said to Abram : 

“Go thou from thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from the house of thy 
father, 

to the country which I will show thee. 

And I will make thee into a great nation, 
and will bless thee : « 


* oe i, J, 2, in Prop. Ce 
‘et & ; 
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STII TT) Wow moaN) and I will make-great thy name, and thou 
shalt be a blessing. 
PINAY FADIAN) And I will bless thy blessers, 
"NN Popa and thy revilers I will curse : 
SiO INT SVISWIS 55 JA 93923) $ and blessed shall be through thee all fami- 
lies of the earth. 


PSALM exlvii. 19, 20. 


. apy AIT WD He sheweth his word to Jacob, 
»Sysund pp prt his statutes and his judgments to Israel : 
99 595 1D Mwy ND not thus hath he done to any nation,— 
pit 53 Dawn) Yea, as to judgments, they* have not known 
them. 
sop 95555 Praise-ye Jah ! 


MIC. vi. 6—S8. 


Mim DOIN MW. Wherewith shall I come-before Jehovah ; 
a) nla) we et FDN wherewith bow-myself unto the High God ? 
mbdya ITPNA Shall I come-before him with burnt-offer- 
ings ; 
maw 92 or 239 with calves, sons of a year? 
oy DON my wry Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of 
Yams ; 
Taw br) M3595 with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 
YWH NDI WONT Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, 
2 WHI FNM 9393 4H the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
21 iD ON >» ‘77 He hath shown thee, O man! what is good : 
VoID WAIT PTT Pd) and what doth Jehovah require from thee, 
JDM FAMIN) OSwd Nwy ON %D_ but to do justice, and to love mercy, 
prox oy n> yoxr) and to be humble in walking with thy God ? 


THE SAME PassaGE. 
Lowth’s Latin Version. Dathe’s Latin Version. 


Quanam re instructus comparebo coram Quomodo ego compaream coram Jova ? 
Jehova ; 

Inclinabo me supplex coram Deo al- Genua flectam coram Deo altissimo ? 
tissimo ? 

Num comparebo coram eo cum holo- An cum holocaustis, 
caustis ; 

Cum vitulis anniculis ° Cum vitulis anniculis comparendum mihi 

02 

Num accepta erunt Jehove millia arie- Num delectabitur Jova avietu m millibus, 

tum ; 


' or a 
Dena millia fluentorum olei ? Aut mys | olei ? 
* i, ey The nations. 
4 
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An dabo primogenitum meum hostiam Num dare debeam filium meum primogeni- 
pro peccato meo; tum victimam peccati mei, 

Veniris mei fructum piaculum anime Fructum ventris mei anime mez piaculum ? 
mee ? 

Indicavit tibi, O homo, quidsitbonum; Indicatum tibi est, o homo! quid bonum sit, 

Et quid Jehova a te exigit ? Et quid Jova a te requirat. 

Nisi ut equum facias, et pietatem colas, Nempe equitatis studium, pietatis amorem, 

Et submisse te geras erga Deum tuum. Et animum Dei tui reverentem. 


ISA. lx.1—6. Lowth’s Translation slightly altered.* 


JMN NIAID MN wp Arise, be thou enlightened, for come is thy 
light ; 
sor Poy mM) TDD) And the glory of Jehovah upon thee is risen. 
YS OD) WNT AIT 9D “For behold darkness shall cover the earth, 
own Spy And a thick vapour the nations. 
MT poy But upon thee rise shall Jehovah, 
sow) poy W735) And his glory upon thee shall be conspicu- 
ous ; 
Tn p79 99573) And walk shall the nations in thy light, 
i i ma> ordi) And kings in the brightness of thy sun-rising. 
NW) PPP DAD Nw Lift up round about thine eyes and see, 
qP. INA API O55 «All of them are gathered together, they come 
unto thee, 
IND) pyTW PIA Thy sons from far shall come ; 


Hira a2 Hit by 33) And thy daughters at the side shall be 
nursed : + 


NW) OWI IN Then shalt thou see} and overflow with joy, 
“sabi 39) WD) «And ruffled and dilated shall be thy heart 
O° OT poy 5 95 When poured in upon thee shall be the riches 
of the sea, 
ny) se On3 ST When the wealth of the nations shall come 
unto thee. 

Don oD) MySw An inundation of camels shall cover thee, 
THY) PWD II «The dromedaries of Midian and Epha ; 
WI) Naw O5D All of them from Saba shall come, 
yyw? md) ant Gold and frankincense shall they bear, 

sway mban And the praises + of Jehovah shall they joy- 
fully proclaim. 


ISA, ix. 1,2. (In the Hebr. ch. viii. 23; ix. 1.) 


opt NWR Nyy Inthe former-time he lightened from bondage 
SD) VON) yar FISIN the land of Zebulun and the land of Neph- 
tali ; 
PAST PIANM . but in the latter time he shall-make-glorious 
ronat xd) IT Ay. 77 the way of the sea, beside Jordan, Galilee 
% ty ay 3 ye “of the nations. 
wn D>. The people that walked in darkness 
~— ‘29F WN INT have seen a great light ; 


* The only alterations are in ote of the words, which I have assimilated to the order of the Hebrew; and in the places marked 
+, where Lowth unwarrantably in ees with the received text. 
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moby YUNA {Aw the dwellers in the land of the ite! of 
death, 


orp >y 73) YN light hath risen upon them. 


Compared with MATT, iv. 183—16. 
Kal xarerimav ryy NaCaeer, éadav And leaving Nazareth, he came and resid- 
natannosy sis Kemsoveodye tiv weea- ed at Capernaum, the maritime place, in 
baracatey, év dois Zabovrav xai Ne@- the confines of Zabulon and Nephtalim ;— 
bocrsi' ive aaneadn xo pnbcv did so that that was verified, spoken by Isaiah, 


‘Hoelov rod reoPytov, AgyovTos* the prophet, saying : 
ly ZaCovrdy nal yn NeOdarsiu, “The land of Zabulon and the land of 
Nephthalim, ; 

doy SaArcoons, wéouev tov "logdavov, by the way of the sea, 1, beside Jordan, Gali- 
Terirele rov edvav’ lee of the nations : 

6 AoLds 6 xabnMEvos Ev OxOTEL, the people that dwelt in darkness, 

cide Das meya have seen a great light ; 

ul trois xadnutvors ev xoow nel oxi and upon the dwellers in the region and 
Saverov, ay shadow of death, 

Das evereircy evTots. light hath risen upon them, 


MAL. iv. 2. (In the Hebr. iii. 20.) 


wow ww) ‘mm \p) My) «But there shall arise upon you, the fearers 
of my name, 
rmS9935 NSW) MPT wow tHE Sun or Riaursousness, and health in 
his wings : 
ponws) COMNY) and ye shall go-forth, and bound-for-joy, 
+ Pa vo Ships) like stall-fed calves. 


JOHN xii. 46. (Comp. ch. viii. 12, in Prop. LXX.) 

"Eyo Qos sic Tov xoomoy tanavdce, I am come a light into the world, 
iva wis 6 wiotedov sis Ed gv tH oxotig that every one who believeth in me, in the 

Let) eshvy. darkness may not remain. 
2 els TU, 
Davegabeiony d¢ viv did rH exiPevelas But (this gift) is now manifested by the ap- 
pearance of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
nat ooynouyTos fev Tov SevaTor, who hath indeed rendered death powerless, 
Qarisavros ds Conv nal &@boocley dic and made life and incorruption clear by the 


~ ~ c “~ b>] ~ ~ 
TOV oaTneos yay Inoov Xerw tov, 


TOU evaryyeriov. gospel. 


* 


1 COR, i. 18—21. Translation by J .: 1d 


‘O Adyos yore 6 Tov fete For ‘the word.of the er oss, 
Tols psy &roAAvmevols eople taTi To the destroyed, indeed, is foolishness ; 
Tois Of aaComévors guiv Ovvoepss Osov But to us, the saved, ope pest of God. 


gab. ? 
{ a : 
Tiyearros yoo" For it is written “44 


* Sacred Literature, p. 188. 
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"Arorw Thy coQiav TavaoPayv, ° I will destroy the wisdom of the wise ; 
uel Thy ovvecwy tay cvverayv dberyco. -—-« And the intelligence of the intelligent I will 
ie set aside : 

Tlov coQes ; Tod vyecepepeorrevs ; Where is the wise man ? where the scribe ? 

Tlov qugararts, Tov elavos TOUTOU tis _ Where the disputant of this world ? 

ours ph celien 6 bcos Thy coQiey tov xéc- Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of 
jeov ToUTOU ; : '. this world ? 

emeion yao éy TH ooQiee tov bsov, For when, by the wisdom of God, 


ovx% eyva 6 xdopeos dik Tis aoPias cov ‘The world, through. wisdom, ae not God, 
' @sov, 


‘epodunagy 6 Ox6e, a _ God was well pleased, 
Dick THs paples TO xnovymeTOS ouTes Through the foolishness of pesune to save 
TOUS TWhorTsvoyvTas. them who believe. 
NOTES TO SECTION Il. “fe 


Prov. XCVIII.—There is a two-fold insufficiency of reason for the attainment of needful religious 
truth. It fails as to the degree and influence of the knowledge it imparts ; and it fails especially“as 
to the kind of knowledge. Both these ideas are involved in this proposition, and they were lament- 
ably illustrated in the case of the most enlightened and refined of the ancient heathen nations. 
This is a topic upon which all writers on the Evidences of Christianity expatiate ; but perhaps there 
is nowhere a more comprehensive view of it than in an Essay by Tholuck of Halle, ‘‘on the Moral 
Influence of Heathenism,’’ which appeared in Neander’s Denkwiirdigketen, in 1822. Gesenius, 
though opposed to Tholuck’s theological sentiments, has pronounced it to be ‘* the best performance 
that has appeared on the subject.” A translation by Dr Emerson of Andover has been given 
in the Bibl. Repos. Nos. 5, 6, 7. ; 

Prov, xxix. 18. Vision.} i.e. the instruction of inspired teachers, (comp. 1Sam, iii.1. i i) 
whence they, were Called seers. Dathe has sine religione, seu, revelatione. Rosen. ‘‘ cum pate 
oracula,”’ adding in the Scholia, i. e. cum caret populus virts Deo edoctis, _ Are-let-loose.| This is 
the proper meaning of y75, as may be seen in Gesenius, and in Rosen. on Exod. xxxii. 25. Luther 
has wird wild und wiist ; Dathe, dissolutus ; Rosen. effrenis—all implying, that, without revela- 
tion men are left to the power of their unbridled passions, which lead them into all manner of 
licentiousness. ae Lit. he who keepeth ; but it is spoken of a nation.. Oh their blessed- 
ness/| See on Ps. i. 1. in Prop. LXXXV.. Lit. ‘‘his blessednesses ;”” but the whole clause 
evidently refers to “the people.” “‘ Respublica, cujus cives a prophetis admoniti, legis divine 
normam et prescriptum ubique sibi proponunt sequendum, omnigend gaudebit prosperitate. ”’ 
Rosenmiiller, 

Prov. xxx. 4.] In order to perceive the application of this passage to the subject of this Prop., it 
is necessary to mark its connexion with the two next verses, 5 and 6, which will be seen under Prop. 
XCI. In this vr. Agur describes the insufficiency of human reason to attain a right knowledge of 
God or of divine things. But he says in the following vr. Every word of God is fire-tried: add 
thou not to his words, &c., implying that our only safe guide in religion is the revealed word of 
God, when studied in its own native simplicity and incorrupt purity. I find myself countenanced 
in this view by Dathe (in a note). ‘‘ Quoniam homines de rebus divinis exiguam et admodum im- 
perfectam cognitionem habent, acquiescendum eis est in revelatione divina. Hee certam et 
indubitatam institutionem offert, dummodo eam. suis additamentis non corrumpunt.” And by 
Rosen., who remarks on the expression, if thow knowest? as if he said, ‘No one can tell who is 
able to do all this, unless he is taught by the divine Jaw, the commendation of which immediately 
follows.” Tied-up.] Comp. Isa. xl. 12. Job xxvi. 8. Ps. civ.6. What the name of his Son?] This 
is often quoted as if it were an intimation of a plurality of persons in the Godhead—an opinion 
to which Michaelis and D 2ye Smith (Script. Test. 11, 107.) assent, but which seems to rest on 
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very precarious grounds. Deederlein (Ger. Transl. of Proverbs and Instit. Theol. I. 256, 349.) 
and Dathe understand son in the sense of disciple; but this also is unsatisfactory. It appears 
more congruous to the scope of the passage to paraphrase it thus: “If thou knowest of any mere 
man who has ever done these wonders, or who, without divine revelation, has explained how they 
are done, tell us all that is known about such a man—lis name—his family—his descendants,’’ &c. 
It is by these circumstances of relationship that ‘a man is commonly described in the countries of 
the East. 

Ps. xevi. 5.] The assertion here respecting the universal pievaldics of sdelalaré in the Gentile 
world, an assertion so often made in Scripture, shows to what degradation man sinks without a 
revelation from God. Heathen.) lit. peoples, a designation for all who were not Jews. Nothings. ] 
i. e. things of nought, of emptiness and vanity, a very expressive name for idols. In the Heb. 
there is a paronomasia, elohim (gods); elilim (idols). Comp. Amosv. 5. It will be remarked, 
that the Sept. have rendered this word by deiméve, Vulg. demonia, demons. Comp. 1 Cur. x. 20, 
The heavens.] The most exalted objects worshipped by the heathen were the sun, moon, and starry 
host ; yet these were all created, and created by Jehovah. 

Jer, x. 2—5, 8, 14—16.] Michaelis thinks that as this is addressed 8 the ‘house of lamb od 
was designed to warn the ten tribes captive in Assyria against the superstitions of the heathen. re 
imitation of this nervous and spirited passage has been.attempted by the author of the Apocryphal 
Hpistle of Jeremiah in Baruch, ch. 6 ; but compared with the original, the copy ‘‘loses, discounte- 
nanced, and like folly shows.’’ Heathen.] lit. nations, a different word from the one in last passage, 
and below at vr. 3. Signs of the heavens.| I would not limit this to the superstitions of astrology, 
(as do Dathe and Blayney), but think it embraces all celestial phenomena, such as eclipses, comets, 
meteors, &c. Other cautions against following heathen practices occur in Lev. xviii. 24. Matt. 6. 
52. 1 Thes. iv. 5. Rites.] lit. statutes; Blayney, ‘institutions ; Leiste understands it of the ¢do/s 
themselves. See his Obss. in Jerem. reprinted in Pott and Ruperti’s Sylloge Commentt., vol. 11. 
Vanity is it.| The Heb. has peculiar emphasis; it isas if the prophet had begun to describe the 
religious ceremonies of idolaters, but all at once breaks off with the exclamation, ‘‘the whole is 
vanity!’ Hutchet.] There is a similarity in sound between the Hebrew and English, which has 
not escaped the etymological scrutiny of Parkhurst. A hatchet may be used not only in felling 
trees, but in the first processes of rude carving; and such seems the idea here. Comp. in Isa. xl. 
19, 20; xli. '7; xliv. 12, 13, other striking descriptions of the fabrication of idolatrous images ; also 
the well known satire of Horace, Lib. i. Sat. 8. That it may not totter.] The them of the former 
line, seems to refer to the trees; and the ¢¢ here, to the image; but the Septuagint, Arabic, and 
Syriac, seem to have read both verbs in the plural, and so Blayney.. 4s a palm-tree, &c.] The 
general idea seems to be, that these trunks of trees (made into idols) are turned and rounded Jikea - 
palm-tree, straight and stiff as a pillar. ‘‘ Trunci sunt tornati.” Dathe. ‘‘ Columne illi tor- 
natz sunt similes.”” Rosenmiiller. ‘‘ As the palm-tree are these for‘stiffness.”” Blayney. They 
must needs be carried.] In Hebrew, ‘‘In carrying, they are carried.” Portion of Jacob.| The 
allusion is to Deut. iv. 19, 20. Rod of his inheritance.] ¢. e. Like land meted out by a measuring- 
rod. Deut. xxxii. 9; Ps. Ixxxv. 2. ' 

Isa. xliv. 9, 10. The framers.| Contrast this with the end of last passage. ‘‘ The Framer of All.” 
Yea, their witnesses, &c.] This is an ‘obscure place. Lowth thus renders it, (with great freedom 
as to the Hebrew, ) 


Yea, their works themselves bear witness to them, 
That they ‘see not, and that they understand not: 
That every one may be ashamed, that he hath formed a god. 


See Blayney’s Jeremiah: Notes toch. x.14. 

Acts xvii. 16, 22, 23, Keenly-moved.| The etymological idea is, to sharpen; ‘a sharp edge, 
was, as it were, set upon his spirit.” Doddridge, Compare Reiske Index Grecitat. Demosth. 
p. 580.  Full-of-idols.] The zac intensive, in composition, often. denotes fulness or multitude, 
See Vigerus de Idiotism. (Note by Hermann). The Syriac has, ‘‘ that the whole city was full of 
images.”” That this character belonged to Athens, is confirmed by heathen authors. ‘‘ It had 
more images than all the rest of Greece.’’ Pausanias Attic. cap. xvil. 24. “It had twice as 
many sacred festivals as any other city.” Xenophon de Repub. Athen. “It was the altar of 
Greece.” lian. ‘It is easier to find in ita god than aman.” Petron. Satir. 17. See Ham- 
mond’s Annot. in /oco.—The lamentable picture which the sight presented to Paul, and the feel- 
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ings which it excited in his breast, have been favourite themes with pulpit orators, in advocating 
the cause of missions to the heathen.. See especially the elaborate and eloquent discourses of Dr 
Wardlaw of Glasgow, and Mr James of Birmingham. The case of Athens we adduce here, as 
being conclusive proof of the insufficiency of natural religion, and, the consequent necessity of reve- 
lation. ‘¢The prevalence of such a variety of senseless superstitions in this most learned and polite 
city, which all its neighbours beheld with so much veneration, gives us a most lively and affecting 
idea of the need we have, in the most improved state of human reason, of being taught by a divine 
revelation.”” Doddridge. The Areopagus.] i.e. The Hill of Mars, being a part of the city, 
west of the Acropolis, where the ancient Athenian court of justice held its sittings, and whence it 
derived its name. See Pococke’s Travels. Biéckh de Areopago. Berol. 1826. Fe men of 
Athens, &¢.} The verses which follow, (vr. 24—28,) will be found in Prop. XC1}V, also arranged 
in rhythmical lines. Zn all respects.) Supply seéxav, expressed in Rom. iii. 2, Peculiarly-given 
to god-worship. |) Interpreters have here run into two extremes; some supposing it was Paul’s object 
to censure the Athenians,—others, that he rather meant to commend them, His language, how- 
ever, conveys neither idea; but simply intimates that, from what he had seen in their streets, and 
heard from themselves as to their supposing "Inaods and ’Avéoraois, (Jesus and Resurrection, vr. 
18, ) to be two foreign deities, he saw that they were devoted to the worship of the gods. This they 
would not take as any reproach; they might understand it as a compliment; but it does not follow 
that Paul so intended it. The adjective being in the comparative degree, denotes ‘‘ more devoted 
than others,” ¢. e. peculiarly-devoted.  Objects-of-your-devotion.| This is the sense of the word in 
the Apocrypha, Wisd. xiv. 20; xv. 17; Bel and the Dragon, vr. 32. So the Arabic here, deities ; 
Vulgate, images. Comp. 2 Thess, ii. 4. To an unknown God] It is not necessary to suppose, 
with some, that there was only one such altar in Athens; for Pausanias (i. 1. 4.) and Philostratus 
Apoll. (6. 3.) tell us there were several so inscribed. Nor can it be satisfactorily shown, that the 
altar in question had any reference to the God of the Jews, (the opinion of Witsius, Heinsius, An- 
ton, &c.*); but whatever may have been the origin of such altars, they tended to show the attach- 
ment of the Athenians to the worship of all kinds of gods, known and unknown ; the very fact upon 
which Paul based his address, and from which he inferred their ignorance of the true God. Com- 
pare vr. 29. ‘The Dialogue of Lucian, (Philopatris, § 13, and 29.) commonly quoted on this head, 
is justly suspected to be spurious. Not knowing.] 1f the audience expected nothing but an account 
of the god to whom that particular altar was consecrated, they would soon be undeceived. 

Rom, i. 21—23, 25.] ‘‘ The general assertion formerly made by the apostle, that the original 
knowledge of God was merely suppressed by the heathen, he now establishes, by showing how they 
came, first, to entertain unworthy conceptions ; and, afterwards, as a natural consequence, to mike 
unworthy representations of the Divine Being. In the Old Testament they are also styled 
omdx omow, forgetters of God, Ps. ix. 17.” Tholuck. See also the ample Notes of Macknight. 
They-became-silly.| It corresponds to 5:x0m in Hebrew; but it is a different word from that in 
vr. 22. Some think the allusion is to their perplexing sophistries 5 others, to their false deities. The 
latter is the sentiment of Theophylact, Calvin, Locke, and Tholuck.  Reasonings.] Ascaoyiuas is 
commonly used in the New Testament in a bad sense. Rom. xiv. 1; 1 Cor. iii. 20. Uninteiii- 
gent.]| &otveros, SayS Tittman, expresses density, and inaptitude to perceive what is right. Pre- 
tending, &c.| Pompous pretence was so characteristic of the ancient philosophers, that of g:ascogeiy 
géoxovres became a proverb. See Xenophon, Lucian, and Cicero (‘fusc. Quest. 1. 9.) ‘* Qui se 
sapientes esse profitentur.” The classical reader will also be here reminded of the Horatian saying, 
(Carm. I. 34.) Znsanientis dum sapientie consultus erro. They changed the glory.) Comp. yy25 
sort, Ps. evi. 20. Jer. ii. 11. Hos. iv. 7.  Into.] "Ev (2) for &s, as in wr. 25. Likeness of an 
image.) A Hebraism, q. d. ‘‘image of the likeness ;” an image like to; ‘‘a representative image,” 
Doddridge. Comp. Ps. cv. 10. (Sept.) 1 Mace, iii. 48, The truth of God, &c.} If, as is the 
general opinion, a lie here denote an idol (as 9) in Isa. xliv. 20. Jer. iii. 10, 25. xiii. 23. xvi. 19.) 
i, e. a lying vanity, Ps, xxxi.6. Habak. ii. 18; then the truth of God will be a Hebraistic phrase for 
the true God.t Elsner appositely cites from Philo (de Vit. Mos. 3.), tov Weides dvi? Bong danelog 
bryrrégavro. How great a lie, they had substituted for how great a truth !—Worshipped and served, } 
The former term is supposed to denote menial reverence, the latter, outward homage ; though some 
ihink they both refer to external worship, the one pointing to words and postures, the other to cere- 


e 
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* Anton Program. in Act. xvii. 22, sqq. Gortic. 1822. ; 
+ The clause would then rnn: “ They changed the true God into the lie, r@ Yess: ; implying that idolatry was the grand, universal 
falsehood and imposture of the heathen world, 
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monial observances. 2<6éfouas is a word of rare occurrence, o<Cé.ce being the common expression. 
More than.| St Hilary, followed by Beza and others, renders rae passing by ; Koppe, ‘‘to the pre- 
judice of.” | Who is blessed, &c.] Jews and Mahometans are wont to introduce a beni entte’ 
any thing has been mentioned seemingly to the dishonour of God. 

Eph, iv, 17—19. Command.] Compare 1 Thess. iv. 15, in Prop. XXV., and Macknight’ 
Prel. Ess. iv. 55... Obtest.] 1 employ this word, though rather antiquated, because it retains the 
etymological idea in waerigouos. That both it and yegrvefoue: have sometimes this signification, 
is admitted by Wahl and Schleusner. Compare 1 Thess. ii. 12; Deut. xxxii. 46, (Septuagint) ; 
Polyb. Excerp. de Virtut. et Vit. xiii.; Thucid. vi. 80. | Foolishness.] There is so manifest an 
analogy between this passage and the one which precedes, ( Rom. i. 21,) and which is by the same 
writer, that I cannot hesitate to give to ware‘orys the meaning there assigned to its cognate verb ; 
and so Macknight and Parkhurst : but Schleusner, comparing it with Ps, xxxi. 6; Prov. xiii. 11, 
renders it by ‘‘ perverseness.”’ Darkened, &c.] In Josephus (as quoted by Bloomfield) the phrase 
OCCUYS ry Diavoiay txerxoricpevor. Life of God.| Locke explains ‘* prescribed by God ;” and so Mac- 
knight: but when we read, at vr. 24, the description of the new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness, the expression here must include the ¢mitation of God. ° Callousness. | It is sucha state 
of mind as includes the idea of depravity, as well as ignorance. (Macknight translates hardness. See 
note on 2 Cor. iii. 14, in Prop. LXIV.) | Ceasing to feel-remorse.]’Azé, in composition with a-verb, 
sometimes denotes (as here) cessation. .’Aryéw, is to feel pain or sorrow, here pointing to the feelings 
of remorse, (‘‘the pain of guilt,”) that follow on the commission of crime. In the MSS. D. E. 
F. G., is found the reading danaxixé7es, which, however, may be traced to the circumstance of the 
Vulgate having translated darnrynzdses by desperantes, a signification adopted by the Syriac and 
Arabic. To render it by ‘‘ having lost feeling,” or ‘‘grown insensible,” gives it a wider sense 
than it strictly bears; for that would make it to include the cessation of pleasurable as well as pain- 
Jul emotions, Lasciviousness—impurity.| See the remarks of Tittmann on the difference between 
acthyeo and dxobogote, in his N. Test. Synonyms, English Translation, i. 260: ‘‘ The latter has 
the most extensive meaning, for it denotes every kind of impurity of mind and conduct. 1 Thess. ii. 
3; Kom. vi. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 21. -’Aceayas is properly petulant, saucy, dm putents one without 
modesty or retiredness, but who acts immoderately, and with wantonness.” With inordinate-de- 
sire.] I give this in the literal sense of the Greek, being really at a loss to determine whether it 
be here expressive of sensual lust, or of the desire of gain. The former is the idea of our author- 
ised Version, approved by Locke and Parkhurst; the latter is maintained by Schleusner, Wahl, 
Rose, and indeed most recent critics. . ‘The ple statement made by the apostle here, as to the 
moral influence of ancient heathenism, is amplified by him, in the horrible, but not overcharged, 
picture, of pagan vice, in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 

Jebb thinks the 18th verse forms one of those alternate quatrains, in which, by a peculiar artifice 
of construction, the third line forms a continuous sense with the Jirst, and the fourth with the 
second,-. And he adjusts the parallelism thus : 


Being darkened in the understanding, _ 
Through the ignorance which is in them ; 
Being alienated from the life of God, 
Through the blindness of their hearts. 


But this seems not a little arbitrary and precarious, especially as a good sense is found without it. 
Sacred Literature, p. 192. 


Prov. XCIX.—Of revelation.] To express the immediate and supernatural communication 
of truth from God to man, the sacred writers use such phrases as, to open (#53) the ear, or ears, 
2 Sam. vii. 27; Isa. xxii. 14: to see. Isa, i. 1, &c.; and in the New Testament, ’Azoxérvdis, 
revelation, Rom. xvi. 25. (See Koppe on Eph.i.17.) “Azoxaadrsay, to reveal, or unveil. Eph. 
iii. 3--5. Davégwois, manifestation, 2 Cor. iv. 2.  avegodv, to manifest, Rom. Xvi. 26.. St Jerome 
(on Gal. i. 12,) says that &zoxéavdus is peculiarly a scriptural term, found in no Greek writer, but 
invented by the LXX. Compare Amos iii. 7; Dan. ii. 22. Porphyry in Vita Plotini, c. 16, 
speaks of the droxaatpus Zagocorgov xa} Zworgievod. See also Plutarch in Aémil. Paul. 14, and in 
Cato Major 20. 

Modes of revelation.] The Jews reckoned up various kinds of revelation; such as mxyD2, /” 
vision ; obm3, in sleep; m7N2, in a riddle, or dark saying. Num.xii. 8; Ps. xlix. 53 Ixxvii. 2. ; 
mINON2, in a figure, or image ; FDI, in direct speech, besides the Urim eal Thanh. dy 3, 
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(i. e. the daughter of a voice,) &e. See Maimonides More Nevochim ii. 45. Fagii Not. ad Onkelos. 
Paraph. Chald. (Num. xii. 8.) Hottinger. Thes. Philol. ii. 565. Carpzov. Introd. ad Lib. V. T. 

Periods of revelation, | These are commonly divided into the three following : 

I. The patriarchal ; which may be subdivided into the ante-diluvian and post-diluvian, till the 
establishment of Judaism.’ Its principal heads have been well illustrated by Heidegger, in the 
third part of his Historia Sacra Patriarcharum, 2 tom. Ato. (best edition that of Zurich, 1729). 

II, The. Jewish; otherwise called the Mosaic Economy. It was given’ cay ragubdctwy yéeou, t. 
on account of the rude ignorance, and consequent transgressions of the people, Gal. iii. 19. After 
its first promulgation, it was gradually enlarged by new revelations made to the prophets, of whom 
there was an almost uninterrupted succession. See Gesenius Comment. on Isaiah, B. ii. p. 2. 
A host of eminent writers, (including ‘the names of Warburton, Michaelis, Graves, Faber, &c.,) 
have illustrated its general spirit; and Bauer has attempted a systematic view of its doctrines, in 
his Theology of the Old Testament, (Germany, 1796), and his Dicta Classica Vet. Test. (1793, 
1799) ; but he belonged to the worst school of Neologism, and is a very dangerous guide. 

III. The Christian; so named from its divine author—a revelation designed to supersede all 
that had before been given, and especially to effect the abrogation of judaism as a separate system. 
The distinctive characters of these two revelations are described in some of the names by which in 
scripture they are respectively designated, e. g. 


Judaism, Christianity. 
TTVNN, 6 Nepos, the law, * +6 "Eveyytriov, the gospel. 
M2, AicOnzn, a covenant. F 4 Keesyn Arebuzn, the new covenant. 
Macs, Moses, 2 Cor. iii. 15. 6 Xgores, Christ, Phil. i, 15. 1 Cor. ii. 2. 


ro Vedpeuo, the letter, Yaek, flesh, Gal. iii. 3. +6 Tvedua, the Spirit, 


- Other names of Judaism are +x oroiysia rod xécuov, Col. ii. 8, 20. Gal. iv. 33; and r& dcbevi xa} 
rraxde ororxtia, VY. 9. i.e. the weak and poor (slender, rude, imperfect) elements of the age or dis- 
pensation which was to be abolished. — In addition to the names given in scripture to religion gene- 
rally (as noticed in the note to Prop. XCIV.), and to those above mentioned, Christianity is called 
the better covenant, ("Eyyvos xecic roves dabhens, Heb. vii. 22.) 3 6 Adyos, the word, Phil. i. 145 6 Adyos 
God, the word of God, Acts xiii. 53 6 Aéyos Xesorod, the word of Christ ; xiess, faith, 2 Tim. i. 13; 
To mwvorieioy ris ziorews, the mystery of faith, 1 Tim. iii. 93 éasis, hope, 1 Pet. iii. 155 yéeus zal 
&rA Geo, grace and truth, John i.17 3; cogix, wisdom, Eph. i. 17, &c. The superiority of Christianity 
to Judaism consists in the following among other points, Ist.] The dignity of its author, the Son of 
God, Heb. i. 1, 2nd.] Its confirmation by more numerous and striking signs and evidences, Heb. 
ii. 1—4, 3d.) The spirituality, clearness, and glory of its doctrines, 2 Cor, iii.; Heb. viii. 4th. ] Its 
universal adaptation to man, and wide extension in the world. 5th. ] Its permanent duration, for it 
is the dast revelation to be expected by man. ' See the next Section. One of the clearest statements 
of the comparative view taken of the two revelations by the apostle Paul, will be found in the first 
Excursus of Winer to his work on the Epistle to the Galatians. Ndésselt also has a Prolusio de 
perfectione Christian, Anti-Judaica, in his Opuscula, Fase. II. } Ais 
Of Rationalism.}] This is the name given to that system which gradually arose in Germany within 
the last 70 or 80 years, and pretending to differ from Deism (which rejects revelation of every kind), 
does profess to admit Christianity as a religion sent in the providence of God, but denies its swper- 
natural transmission. The writings of Semler, Téllner, Reimarus, Lessing, Kant, and others, had 
a powerful effect in promoting these latitudinarian speculations. One of the leading oracles of the 
present day is Wegscheider of Halle, who, in his Institutiones Theologie Christiane Dogmatice, 
labours hard to defend Rationalism from the reproach of being identified with infidelity, “ Natura- 
lismus a Rationalismo differt eo, quod ille omnem Dei efficaciam in religionis cognitione cum certis 
hominibus communicanda ideoque omnem revelationem qualemeunque plane rejicit.” Rohr of 
Weimar, however (the successor of the celebrated Herder), in his Letters on Rationalism, (1813) 
admits that system to be substantially the same with the schemes of Herbert of Cherbury and other 
deists of the seventeenth century ; though in some of his more recent writings he seems disposed to 
qualify that admission. Controversies on the nature of Rationalism were excited in Germany by 


* Yet the gospel is itself called 6 véyos wéorews, the law of faith, Rom. iii. 27. 
+ See our extract from Winers Realworterbuch, at p. 59; and the elder Rosenmuller's Disserl, de Vocab. 4487 in Nov, Test. Usu. 
Erlangen, 1788, 
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the appearance of Reinhard’s Memoirs and Confessions in 1810; by the Theses published by 
Harms, arch-deacon of Kiel, in 1817; and by the Disputation of Hahn of Leipsic, in 1827. (See 
our notes at p. 86). Comp. Tittmann on Supernaturalism, Rationalism, and Atheism. Leip. 1816, 
and the works of Rose and Pusey on the state of Protestantism in Germany. 

Gen, xii. 1—3, God had said.) The call of Abram was previous to the death of Terah, which, 
however, the historian has first mentioned, because, disposing of all other topics, he would now 
devote his narrative to the life of Abram. Go.] Lit. “ go for thyself,” though none should accom- 
pany thee. Revilers.] It is a different word from that rendered in the same clause to curse, and de- 
notes to esteem-lightly, to contemn, despise, vilify. 

Ps. exlvii. 19, 20. Comp. Deut. iv. 7, 8. Rom. iii. 2. As for judgments.) There is obscurity - 
here. The Septuagint has, ‘‘ his judgments he hath not manifested to them.’’ The Chaldee, “ he 
hath not made known to them.”’ I weuld understand it of the ignorance of the heathen nations 
compared with that of the Jews. Dathe, however, applying it to the latter, has “quorum antea 
erant ignari.”’ 

Micah vi. 6—8.] Bishop Butler, in his seventh sermon, expresses the opinion, that we have here 
the demand of Balak, and the answer of Balaam (comp. v. 5.), an idea adopted by Lowth ( Prelec- 
tiones XVIII.), who thinks it well accords with all that is known of Balaam’s peculiar style. 
High God.) Lit. God of height. Some think O19 synonymous with ow, the heavens, Isa. xxxiii. 
5. Others regard the whole phrase as equivalent to another name of God, ny, Ps. xcii. 8. 
Rivers of oil.) A similar hyperbole is found in Job xx. 17, rivers of honey and milk. The Septua- 
gint, the Vulgate, and the Arabic, have here, instead of “rivers of oil,” fatted shecp, having, as 
Houbigant conjectures, read sn for m2. The fruit of my body.] Heb. belly or womb. * It is 
well known that the Phenicians, and their descendants the Carthaginians, sacrificed their children 
to Saturn, and some of the idolatrous Jews and Israelites imitated this horrid practice.” Newcome. 
He hath showed.] Or it may be taken impersonally, ‘‘it is shown thee.”’ The Vulgate, Arabic, 
and Syriac, have read, ‘‘I will show.” To be humble.| Occurs only here and in Prov. xi. 2, 
where it is opposed to pride. St Jerome, approved by Michaelis, renders it to be careful. 
With.| Rosenmiiller, appealing to the use of oy in Job ix. 2. Ps. Ixxviii. 37. 1 Kings xv. 14, 
translates it before. , 

Isa. Ix. 1—6. Shall be nursed.| Lowth has, ‘shall be carried,” following the Seventy and 
Chaldee, who read mixwin. The allusion is to the method of carrying children in the East. 
Thou shalt see.] Lowth, reading with forty MSS., (ten ancient) and the edition of 1488, has sx >n, 
thou shalt fear. Praises.] The ancient Versions and Lowth have the singular ‘‘ praise,’’ nbrn, 
and thus thirty-three MSS. and three editions. 

‘Isa. ix. 1, 2.] That the general sense of the passage is correctly expressed in this version may be 
seen in Mede, Vitringa, Lowth, Stock, Jebb, Dathe, Rosenmiiller, and Randolph on the Pro- 
phecies cited in the New Testament, Oxford, 1782, p. 28. The words which immediately precede, 
and which are closely connected with vr, 22 of the former chapter, are thus rendered by Lowth: 
‘¢ But there shall not hereafter be darkness in the land which was distressed.” See the whole illus- 
trated by the genius of Herder, in his Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, part II. Lightened from bond- 
age.] Our English critics render this made-vile, or debased, thinking the reference is to the first 
Assyrian invasion by Tiglath-Pileser, 2 Kings xv. 29. But though Naphtali is there spoken of, 
there is no mention of Zebulun. Besides, the prophet’s other historical allusion in the following 
context is to an earlier period in the national annals, viz. the day of Midian (vr. 4 ), described in 
Judg. ch. vi. and vii. Now in the previous chapters of that book, we read of the oppression of the 
north of Israel by king Jabin, when Barak, a man of Kedesh-Naphtali, headed the tribes of Naph- 
tali and Zebulun, and, by the discomfiture of Sisera, freed the country from a foreign joke, Judge. 
iv. 3, 6,10. Deborah, in celebrating the victory, says: (ch. v. 18.) ‘* Zebulun and Naphtali were a 
people that jeoparded their lives unto the death in the high places of the freed.” I therefore take 
the allusion of Isaiah to be to that triumphant interposition of Israel’s God in behalf of his oppressed 
people. As to the sense of >), we have the authority of Gesenius for maintaining, that the first 
and natural meaning of the hiphil form of 55), is to make light, or lighten. ‘Thus in ] Kings xii. 
4, 8, 10, Make thou it (i. e. our yoke) lighter. 1 Sam. vi. 5, He (i.e. God) will lighten his hand 
from off you. In Jonahi. 5. it is used of lightening a ship. Compare Exod. xviii. 22. If this 
view of the clause be correct (and it is sanctioned by Herder and Rosenmiiller), there will be a 
beautiful climax, q.d. “In ancient times God signally rescued those lands from oppression ; but— 
that was merely a negative blessing—in the latter times he will make-them-glorious.’’ And this 
well accords with the spirit of joyous exuliation which the whole passage breathes. Being situated 
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near the sea of Galilee, these cantons furmed part of that province, and were the first to enjoy the 
light of Christ’s gospel. Beside Jordan, &c.| Rosenmiiller also translates, “near * or beside Jor- 
dan, on the limits or borders of the heathen nations,” being at the northern extremity of Palestine. 
Shadow of death.) This word has commonly been derived from $y, shadow, and ny, death; thus 
equivalent to Homer’s davérou végos. Some, however, following an Arab. etymology, understand it 
to mean “thick darkness ;” terra caliginosa, Dathe ; cimmerias regiones, Rosenmiiller, 

Matt, iv. 18—16. The maritime place.| Kuinoel observes that this may have been added with a 
view to point out more exactly its situation, for there was perhaps another Capernaum. By the 
way.] Supply zarx, like the Hebrew 2. 

The 16th vr. is almost a literal translation of the Hebrew ; and, with respect to the partial 
quotation in vr. 15, we give the following ingenious remarks from Jebb, (Sacred Literature, 
p. 106,) referring the curious reader to the works of Randolph and Owen, on New Testament 
Quotations. Jebb, it will be seen, translates spr made-vile ; but consult our preceding note. 

‘‘ The evangelist’s omission of the first and third lines, appears to have been peculiarly judicious. 
If inserted, they must have carried away most minds to extraneous and obsolete considerations ; to 
the contrast between the newly risen spiritual glory, and the past temporal debasement of Zabulon 
and Naphthali, during the invasion of Tiglath Pileser: a noble topic of prospective consolation, 
when the prophecy was delivered; but a needless divergement from the main object, when the 
prophecy was fulfilled. It would seem, therefore, that, desirous to produce unity of impression, 
St Matthew retained only those portions of the prophecy which convey the notions of spiritual 
darkness and spiritual light.” 

Respecting the reading of ‘‘ sat” instead of “‘ walked,” in the first line of vr. 16. he says: 

‘“‘ The parallelism of members is beautifully retained; one only difference from the original is 
discoverable. In the Hebrew, and in the Vatican copy of the Septuagint, we find ‘ the people that 
walked in darkness :” in St Matthew, ‘the people that sate in darkness.’ This, it must be con- 
fessed, is the reading of all the Greek MSS. and edd. also of the Syr. Arm. and Copt. versions. 
Yet still I do not think it was the original reading of St Matthew. 

‘¢ In the first place, several MSS. and edd. of the Vulgate read, ‘‘ qui ambulabat:” this also is 
the reading of the ‘‘ Harmonia Evangel.” of Victor Capuan: it is approved by N. De Lyra, by 
Antonius Florent, by Cajetan, and by Jansenius ‘‘ Concord. Evangel.” fol. 154. Erasmus 
Schmidius, in his notes, and Bengel, in the margin of his first edition of the New Testament, 
1734, prefer 6 zogeviuevos to 6 xoebyneves ; While in his second edition, 1753, Bengel accounts the two 
readings of equal value. The learned Drusius proposes 6 zogevdueves, with no inconsiderable confi- 
dence in his ‘‘ Parallela Sacra.” 

“« Again, it must be observed, that while the great body of critics defend the reading of 6 xa6,- 
usvos, they defend it on opposite and mutually destructive grounds. Grotius, Spanheim, Suren- 
husius, Lightfoot, ec., contend that 6 xajuevos and 6 rogevdtvos are Synonymous, and therefore argue 
that the former word gives the proper sense of the original: while Alberti, Raphel, Palairet, &., 
attribute to xc6/ueves the greater force and emphasis; and therefore account it the genuine reading. 
The greater emphasis of xceO/peevos is indeed unquestionable ; but from this very fact may be derived 
no slight argument for the substitution of 6 xogevéueves. In the other members of the quatrain, there 
is a clear gradation of the sense: “‘ darkness”’ is less terrific than ‘‘ the place and shadow of death ;”’ 
to “see a great light,” which may be at a distance, and which may shed no cheering influ- 
ence, is less delightful than to have “‘light risen upon” the favoured individuals, with healing in its 
beams: and by the laws of cognate parallelism, this twofold gradation would require a similar pro- 
gress in the remaining members of the quatrain. Now this progress will be afforded, if, in con- 
formity with the Hebrew text, and under sanction of the above-cited authorities, we read, 
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The people that walked in darkness ; 
And they who sate in the place and shadow of death : 


Respecting the comparative moral force of walking and sitting, see our notes on Ps, i. 1—3, under 
Prop. LXXXV. 


% Kuinoel follows him in this, in his remarks on the passage as quoted in Matthew. ‘‘ mépay rov "Iopidvov is for rapa rov Topédvov; for 
the Hebrews used \2Y for both trans and juwta, Deut, 1. i, Josh. i, 14, See also Kuinoel on John i. 28, 
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Mal. iv. 2. Sun of Righteousness.] On comparing this with the previous and following context, 
with the other passages quoted under this Section, with Luke i. 78 ; John viii. 12, &c., there can be 
little doubt that it points to the Messiah. . Health in his wings.] 'The sun is represented as some 
gigantic bird of majestic bearing, speeding with expanded wings its resistless flight through the 
heavens. Comp. Ps. cxxxix. 9, the wings of the morning ; Joel ii.2, the dawn spread upon the 
mountains. Dr Richardson, in his description of the vast temple at Dendera, in Upper Egypt, 
says: “ Immediately over the centre of the doorway, is the beautiful Egyptian ornament, usually 
called the Globe, with serpent and wings, emblematical of the glorious sun, poised in the airy fir- 
mament of heaven, supported and directed in his course by the eternal wisdom of the Deity. _ The 
sublime phraseology of scripture, ‘the Sun of Righteousness shall rise with healing in his wings,’ 
could not be more emphatically, or more accurately represented to the human eye, than by this 
elegant device.” .. Bownd-for-joy.] That this is the proper meaning, is shown by Schultens in his 
Animad. Philolog. on Jer. 1. 11. Hab. i. 8... Stali-fed. ] Gesenius derives (299 from 25, Chald. 
to fatten ; Rosenmiiller (on Amos vi. 4.) follows Bochart in ee ees it, a stall. eS main 
idea is the same either way. - ‘i 

This passage in Malachi is followed, at vr. 5, e the promise of the Messiah’ s sndhwtens and 
when we connect that with this previous prediction of “the Sun of Righteousness,” we are forcibly 
reminded of the beautiful language of ecuerit, in addressing the second Elijah, his illustrious 
son : 


LUKE i. '76—78. 


Kel ob, raidiov, reognrns wbiocov xanbaon" And thou, babe, a prophet of the Highest shalt be 
called ; 

xeorogtion yxe med xeordhrou Kuelov, for thou halt go before mth: face of the Lord, 

ETOLLc TOL OOOVS KUTOD, ' to prepare his ways : 

TOU Sovya YywoW CuTNCiNS TA ALG CUTOD; by giving the knowledge of salvation to his people, 

éy botoe dpmeriiy abeéiy’ in remission of their sins; 

Vide owrceyyvee Erbovs Ozod quay, through the tender*® compassion of our God, 

ev ois txerntrLaro russ dverony be Vrpous® whereby hath visited us a dawn from on high, 

Exigdves trois tv oxbres 20d oxide Severo xoy- to shine upon the sitters in darkness and the sha- 
(LEvols, dow of death,— 

TOU xarevbuvas Tos Todas Tyusy Eis OdoV Elenyns. by directing our feet into a way of peace. 


2 Tim. i, 10. Appearance.] 'Exigéyue, (whence Epiphany,) from izigéiww, to shine upon. See 
the passage just quoted from Luke i. 76—78. | Casaubon has shown that Greek writers particu- 
larly apply this word (which properly signifies brightness, splendour) to the appearance of a God. 
See Suicer’s Thesaurus in voce. Macknight thinks the apostle alludes to Christ’s calling himself 
the “light of the world.” Rendered-death-powerless.] Or “ ineffectual,” Macknight,—who justly 
observes, that Christ has not abolished temporal death, but he has deprived it of its power to con- 
tinue mankind in the state of the dead.. Made-clear.] Though Warburton, in his “ Divine 
Legation of Moses,” denies that it embraced the revelation of a future state; yet our Saviour’s de- 
claration, in Matt. xxi. 31, 32, leads to the opposite conclusion ; and the apostle’s words here simply 
bear, that Christ, by his mission, placed the subject in a clearer and fuller light. Life and incor- 
ruption.| There seems a reference here, both to the separate existence of the sow/, and the future 
resurrection of the body ; unless there be a hendiadys, q. d. incorruptible, immortal life. . 

1 Cor. i. 13—21. (Jebb’s translation.) Word.] Macknight translates, “‘ the preaching which is 
concerning the cross.” For it és written.] The quotation is from Isa. xxix. 14, which will be 
found under Prop. XCII. The disputant of this world.] Or of this age, meaning the Jewish 
doctors. In this clause he uses the word wid, but afterwards xécpos. 


* Literally, bowels of the mercy. 
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: SECTION FLE.7 


OF THE REGARD DUE TO REVEALED TRUTH. 


C. If the more ancient revelations of the divine will demanded and 
deserved the most sedulous study, and all obediential regard—much more 

does the gospel of the Son of God ;—seeing it is the last revelation to be 

expected by man, until the final manifestation of its author in glory. 


ECCL. i. 16—end. 
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PROV. i, 20—23. 
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I spake with my heart, saying: 

“ Lo I have increased and gathered wisdom, 

Above all who were before me over Jeru- 
salem : | 

And my heart has seen much wisdom and 
knowledge ; 

And I have given my heart to the know- 
ledge of wisdom, 

And to the knowledge of what is splendid 
and skilful.’ 

I know that this also, even this is the pursuit 
of wind, 

For in much wisdom * much vexation, 

And who adds to knowledge, adds to sorrow. 


Compare ch, viii. l—4, in Prop. LXXI. 


Wisdom crieth without, 

In the broad-places she giveth-forth her 
voice : 

In the chief-places of bustle she calleth,—in 
the openings of the gates— 

In the city her words she uttereth : 

“‘ How long, simpletons, will ye love simpli- 
city ? 

_ And scorners in scorning delight themselves? 

And conceited-fools hate knowledge ? 

Turn ye at my reproof ! 

Behold, I will pour-forth to you my Spirit, 


I will make known to you my words.” 


—4, 
My son, my law forget thou not, 
And my precepts let thy heart retain ; 


* For the connexion of this with the following passages, see the Notes, 


CAN 
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For Jength of days, and years of life, 

And peace shall they add to thee. 

Let not kindness and integrity forsake thee ; 
Bind them around thy neck ; 

Write them upon the tablet of thy heart : 
And so find grace and good acceptance 

In the sight of God and man. 


PROV. iv. 3—9. 
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For a son was I, dear to my father; 

And as an only child in the sight of my 
mother. 

And he taught me and said to me: 

“Let thy heart hold-fast my words, 

Keep my precepts, and live. 

Acquire wisdom, acquire understanding : 

Forget not and decline not from the sayings 
of my mouth, 

Forsake her not, and she shall preserve 
thee: 

Love her and she shall guard thee. 

The first thing 7s wisdom; acquire wisdom, 

And with all thine acquisitions, acquire un- 
derstanding. 

Exalt her and she shall advance thee, 

She shall honour thee, when thou shalt have 
embraced her. 

She shall place on thy head a chaplet of 
gracefulness ; 

A diadem of beauty shall she bestow on 
thee.” 


xxiii. 23, 26. 
Truth buy, and sell not,— 
Even wisdom, and instruction, and under- 
standing. 
Give, my son, thy heart to me, 
And let thine eyes in my ways delight. 


xxiv. 13, 14. 

Eat, my son, honey, for z¢ 7s good, 

And Jet the honey-comb 6e sweet upon thy 
palate : 

Thus know wisdom in thy soul— 

If thou find 7¢, then there is a reward, 

And thy hope shall not be cut off. 


xii, 13, 14, 
The sum of the whole discourse let us hear: 
“‘ God reverence ; and his precepts keep, 
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For this is the duty of all mankind. 

Because every work God will bring into 
judgment, 

With every secret-thing, whether good or 
whether evil. 


HEB. i. 1, 2. 
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God, who anciently spake often and vari- 
ously to the fathers by the prophets, 


in these’ last days hath spoken to us by his 
Son. 


Doddridge’s Version. 


I am “astonished, that ye are so soon re- 
moved from him that called you by the 
grace of Christ, unto another gospel, — 
which is not another; but there are some 
who trouble you, and are desirous to sub- 
vert the gospel of Christ. But though we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
gospel among you than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be anathema. 
As we have said just before, so say I now 
again,—if any one preach any other gospel 
to you than that which ye have received, 
let him be anathema. 


THE SAME PassaGE, 


Winer’s Latin Version. 


Miror, vos tamen cito ab eo, qui vos 
vocavit Christi beneficio, traduci ad 
aliud evangelium ; quod non est aliud, 
nisi sunt qui vos conturbent et per- 
vertere studeant Christi evangelium. 
At si vel nosmet ipsi (ego) aut angelus 
de celo (delapsus) vos instituerit ad 
aliam doctrinam, quam qu vobis (a 
me) tradita est, diris ille devotus esto, 
Quemadmodum modo diximus et nunc 
iterum dico, si quis vos doceat preter- 


quam quod accepistis, diris devotus . 


esto. 


“ 


2 COR, iii. 8. 


Macknight’s Version. 


I wonder that ye are so soon removed from 
him who called you into the grace of Christ, 
unto another gospel; which is not another : 
but some there are who trouble you, and 
wish to pervert the gospel of Christ. But 
even if we, or an angel from heaven, should 
preach to you contrary to what we have 
preached to you, let him be anathema. As 
we said before, so now a second time I say, 
If any one preach to you contrary to what 
ye have received, let him be anathema, 
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JER. xxxi. 33. Blayney’s Version. 


But this is the covenant which I will 
make with the house of Israel. 

After those days, saith Jehovah, will I 
put my law into their inward parts, 

and upon their heart will I write it ; 

and I will be unto them a God, 

and they shall be unto me a people. 


abound in glory. 
Yea, even what was glorified was not glori- 
fied in this respect, 


_ by reason of the excelling glory. 


For if that which was to be abolished, was 
attended with glory, 

much more that which is to remain, remain- 
eth in glory. 


vii. 19, 23, 24. 


For the law fully-completed nothing, but 
the superinduction of a better hope does, 
by which we approach to God. They, 
moreover, are become many priests, be- 
cause they are hindered by death from 
continuing. But he, because he abideth for 
ever, hath the priesthood which passeth not 
to another. 


viii. 7, 8. 

For if that first covenant had been faultless, 

place would not have been sought for a se- 
cond. 

For, finding fault with them, he saith: 

“ Behold, days are-coming, saith the Lord, 

when I will complete with the house of Is- 
rael and with the house of Judah, a new 
covenant. 


(Comp. with Heb. viii. 10.) 
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HEB. viii. 10. 


But this is the covenant which I will make 
with the house of Israel. 

After those days, saith the Lord, will I put 
my laws into their mind, 

and upon their hearts will I write om : 

and I will be unto them a God, 

and they shall be unto me a people. 


Prop. C.] 
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HEB. ii. 1—3. Stuart’s Version. 
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-Stuart’s Version. — 


By this will, expiation is made for us, 
through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all. Now every priest 
standeth, performing daily service, and 
oftentimes presenting the same sacrifices, 
which can never take away sin; but this 
one, having once offered a perpetual sacri- 
fice for sin, sat down at the right hand of 
God, thenceforth waiting until his enemies 
be made his footstool. By one offering, 
then, he hath fully accomplished, for ever, 
what was needed by those for whom expia- 
tion is made. 


- 
Xv. 24, 25. 


Then shall be THE END, when he will de- 
liver up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father ; when he shall have put down all 
rule, and all authority and power. For he 
must reign until he put all the enemies 
under his feet. 


(Vr. 4, in Prop. XIII.) 


It behoveth us, therefore, the more abun- 
dantly to give heed to the things which 
we have heard, 

lest at any time we should slight them. 

For if the law communicated by angels was 
established, 

and every transgression and disobedience 
received a just reward ; 

how shall we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation ? 

which being first declared by the Lord, 


was afterwards confirmed unto us by | those 
who heard him 


Newcome’s Version. 


For thus saith Jehovah God of hosts: 
<¢ Vet once more, in a short time, 
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saith Jehovah God of hosts. 

Mine is the silver, and mine the gold, 
saith Jehovah God of hosts. 

Greater shall be the glory 

of this latter house, than of the former, 
saith Jehovah God of hosts. 

And in this place will I give peace, 
saith Jehovah God of hosts. 


Tue SAME PassaGE. 


Dathe’s Latin Version. 


Hec enim dicit Jova omnipotens : 

Brevi futurum est, 

ut ego commoveam celum et terram, 

mare et terram continentem aad 

ut omnes gentes commoveam 

et deinde afferentur res gentium pre- 
tiosissime, 

nam splendore hance edem replebo, 

inquit Jova omnipotens. 

Meum est argentum et aurum, ~ 

dicit Jova omnipotens. 

Major erit hujus posterioris edis gloria 
quam prioris 

dicit Jova omnipotens, 

et pacem dabo in isto loco, 

inquit Jova omnipotens. 


HEB. xii. 25—29. 
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Rosenmuller’s Latin Version. 


Sic enim dicit Jova, agminum Deus: 
Adhuc una vice idque brevi, 

ego commovebo ccelum et terram, 
mare et aridum ; 

Et commovebo omnes gentes 
adferentque res desideratissimas 


istamque edem replebo gloria, 

dicit Jova, agminum Deus, 

Meum est argentum, meum est aurum, 

dicit Jova, agminum Deus, 

Major erit istius posterioris xdis gloria, 
quam prioris, 

dicit Jova, agminum Deus, 

et in loco isto dabo pacem, 

inquit Jova, agminum Deus. 


Stuart’s Version (in rhythmical lines.) 


Take heed, that ye turn not away from him, 
who speaketh to you ; 

for if they did not escape — 

who turned away from him who warned them 
on earth, 

much more shall we not escape, 

if we slight him who warneth us from heaven. 

His voice then shook the earth ; 

but now it is promised, saying, 

** Yet once more} I will shake 

not only the earth, but heaven also.”’ 

Now this ‘‘ Yet once more’ denotes a remoy- 
ingjof the things which are shaken, as of 
created things, 

in order that the things which are not shaken 
may remain, 

Wherefore, having obtained a kingdom which 
cannot be shaken, 
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Leas yeeolv, oi hs AeeTeevapeey edaoecrws let us manifest gratitude, by which we may 
7@ 380, serve God acceptably 

ust eldovc wel ebrceBeles. with reverence and godly fear. 

Kal yao 6 Oss quay re xaeraverisxor. For “our God is a consuming fire.”’ 


NOTES TO SECTION III. 


Prop. C.] That Christianity is designed to be the permanent and only revelation till the end of 
time, is evident, not only from the explicit declarations here cited, but from many indirect hints 
and collateral proofs, scattered throughout the New Testament, ¢. g. Matt. xxviii. 18S—20, in 
Prop. XI.; Rom. xvi. 17, 25, in Prop. LXIX. ; 1 Tim. vi. 3 et seqq.; 2 Tim. i. 13, &. See 
Venema Diss. Sacr., Harling, 1731, 4to; Nietzsche’s Gamaliel; or on the Perpetual Duration of 
Christianity, (Ger.) 1796. 

Eccles. i. 16—end.] From no one do the commendations of heavenly wisdom come with more force 
or effect, than from him who had ascertained by experience the utter emptiness of mere worldly 
knowledge; and therefore we introduce his exhortations to the study of the former, by his avowal 
of the unsatisfying nature of the latter pursuit. Compare vr. 13—15. = Increased.| Desveeux* 
remarks on the mistake of the Septuagint and Vulgate, in not giving to the A/phil form an active 
signification. Our translators have followed them, by rendering ‘‘I am come to great estate.” 
Comp. ch. ii. 4. | Over Jerusalem.] Not,2, but 5y; though the former (which occurs in the 
parallel passages, ch. ii. '7, 9.) is here found in certain MSS. Editions, and Versions mentioned by 
De Rossi. Dathe and Rosenmiller have ‘ who reigned.” Desveeux, ‘‘in authority.” Splendid. ] 
Or famous. Our Version, and most others, translate this ‘‘ madness,’ but that is only an inci- 
dental meaning of the hiphil form. The primary sense of the root 5m, is to shine, transitively, to 
cause to shine; and hence, figuratively, to prazse or celebrate. Desveeux renders ‘‘ whatever is 
shining ;” Dathe, ‘‘ rerum splendidarum,” See Schreeder’s Commentary on Ps. x. ; Schultens on 
Job xxix. 3; Desveux Observ., p. 383 et seqq.  Skilful.| Here again most of the moderns have 
erred in following the Vulgate, which has stultitiam, folly. Jerome, no doubt, read mx59p, (with a 
samech,) which is found in thirty-four of Kennicott’s MSS. But the reading“ maw, (with a sin,) is 
that of the received text ; and, being derived from }>w, must be understood to express skill or pru- 
dence. ‘The Septuagint has éxirjuyy; and to the same effect the Syriac, Chaldaic, and Arabic, 
Some such translation as what we have given, both of this and the accompanying word, is neces- 
sary to make them harmonize with what follows, otherwise the remarkable emphasis of the next 
clause would be lost. See Desveeux, p. 310, 534. Doederlein (in his ‘‘ Solomon’s Prediger,” 
Jena, 1792) proposes to translate, ‘‘ but knowledge is folly and silliness.” The pursuct of wind.] 
Compare mv) my5, to hunt after the wind, ¢. ¢. inania sectari, Hos. xii. 2. Or it may signify 
“empty trifling, vain hankering of spirit,” Gesenius; ‘‘company for the wind,” Desveeux ; 
“inane studium,” Rosenmiiller.f Vewation.; The word denotes any agitation of soul. Desveux 
translates ‘“‘indignation.”’ 

Prov, i. 20—23. Wisdom.] In Hebrew, wisdoms, the plurale virtutum, as grammarians call it. 
Storr on Heb. Synt., p. 97; Gesen. Lehrgeb., p. 663. It is joined with a fem. sing., the = in 
min being paragogic. Comp. ch. viii. 3. | Without.] The stricter meaning of yyna2 is, ‘in the 
way ;”? it is parallel with moan32. See note on Nehem. viii. 1, in Prop. LXXV.  Bustie.] Or, 
‘«the head or principal of the noisy-places,”’ from the crowds that pass along, or assemble to trans- 
act business. Comp. Isa. xxii. 23 li. 20. In the openings of the gates.| 7. e. At the entrance of 
the city, where the elders were wont to sit to administer justice. It is disputed whether these 
words belong to this or the following clause. The Sept., Vulg., Chald., and Syr., have followed 


* See his work on Ecclesiastes, p. 457. Desvoeux was a native of France, and informs his readers he was twenty-four years old 
before he could speak one word of English. His translation is full of Gallicisms: but many of his notes are valuable, 
+ See his Scholia in Salomonis Regis et Sapientis qua perhibentur Scripta. Lips, 1830, 
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the latter method. But, though I have no superstitious veneration for the accents, yet in a case 
of doubt, I think their authority of some weight; and I therefore place the pause at onyw 
where we find Athnach. Schelling (in his Latin Translation of Solomon’s Writings, Stutgard, 
1806) thinks the gradation is as follows: ‘‘ Wisdom crieth without—in public places beyond the 
city—in the most frequented roads that lead to the city—within the city at the gates.’’ Her 
words, &c. Literally, ‘‘ her sayings she saith.”  Conceited-fools.] There is manifestly a climax 
in the three clauses. Scorners are worse than simpletons ; yet a man may be a scorner from mere 
levity ; and therefore the confident fool—(for such, as C. B. Michaelis remarks, is the idea of 
o%5909)—the man who prides himself upon his fancied wisdom, is in a worse condition than the 
light-hearted scorner. Spirit.] The Septuagint has éuis svo%s pow; Dathe, “ copiose vobis doc- 
trinam meam impertiam ;’’ Rosenmiiller, ‘‘ expromam vobis animi sensa.”’ 

Prov. iii. 1—4. Kindness and integvrity.] Viewing this verse, not asa promise, but a precept, it 
is obvious that these words must thus be rendered. Jntegrity includes both truth in conversa- 
tion, and honesty in conduct. Bind them around thy neck.) Hebrew, throat. Umbreit* thinks 
the allusion is to the amulets worn in the East. Compare the note on Deut. xi. 18-20, in Prop. 
LXXVI. And so find.| The imper. instead of the future throws much spirit into the passage. 
‘* Keep my precepts and live, Prov. iv. 4. as next quoted. Good acceptance.] Our English version 
has “ good understanding,” and in the margin “‘ good success ;” yet neither agrees well with what 
follows. But Rosenmiiller observes, after the Hebrew commentator Isaac Eichel, + that the hiphit 
of ssw means ¢o look upon (and likewise the cognate word in Chaldee and Arabic; see Gesenius), 
and hence the substantive may denote appearance, aspect, outward form, so that being joined with 
20, good, the entire phrase appears to correspond in meaning with jn, with which it is here coupled. 
Compare in Hebr. Gen. iii. 6. Ps. xli. 2. 1 Sam. xxv. 3. 

Prov. iv. 3—9. Dear.| Or tender. Notwithstanding. the Athnach at 2x5, and the example of 
our English and other versions, I connect 45 with this clause, and not with the next; otherwise So- 
lomon will be made to impart gravely the information, ‘‘ that he was the son of his father.”’ In this 
I am sanctioned by Dathe and the Septuagint, which also has, in the third hemistich, of Zasyov, x. ¢. a. 
meaning that both parents instructed him, And live.| See the preceding note. Sayings.] I use 
this to distinguish nx from 9724, though the sense is the same. First-thing.] Lit. the head, be- 
ginning, chief, Rosenmiiller, appealing to Ecclesiastic. vi. 18, understands this to signify : The begin- 
ning of wisdom is this—‘‘ acquire wisdom.’”’ With all thine acquisitions.) ‘¢ Apply all thy faculties 
to the acquisition of understa ding.” Dathe. Bestow.] Occurs only here, Gen. xiv. 20, and Hos. 
xi. 8, where, as in this place, the Septuagint confounds it with jap, a shield. 

Prov. xxiii. 23, 26. Buy.] Or, acquire. ‘‘ Obtain in every possible way a knowledge of truth, 
a true knowledge of things; and when once acquired, do not part with it, like men who purchase a 
thing from fancy, and dispose of it when their taste alters.” Rosen. Delight in.] I adhere to the 
Ketib or textual: reading, may yn, adopted among the ancients by Symmachus (S:ryeérwruy), and 
among the moderns by Deederlein and Dathe. The Keri, or Masorethic reading is (by the trans- 
position of the second and third letters) si1.yn, i.e. observe or keep, from 541; a reading found by 
Kennicott in twenty-three MSS., and editions, and followed by the Septuagint, the Vulgate, the 
Chaldee, and the Syriac. It also offers a proper sense; but I think the other word (which is from 
stuy, voluit, placuit) is more expressive when taken in connexion with the previous hemistich. As 
to the points and pronunciation of the Ketib lectio, see Schultens in loc. 

Prov. xxiv. 13, 14. Eat, &c.] It is not so much @ command as an approval. Dathe renders, 
‘cas thou eatest, &c.—so.”” Thus know.] myy here has been commonly taken for the Infinit. Kal 
of ¥7, to know, i. e. the knowledge. But Aben Esra views it as the Imper. with  paragogic; and 
so Rosenmiiller. See Gesenius Lehrgebiiude, p. 286. The Septuagint has aicdjen, thou shalt feel, 
which suits very well. 

Eccl, xii. 18, 14. The sum.] Lit. The end or termination. Compare 1 Tim.i. 5. ‘‘the end 
(i.e. sum) of the commandment.” The Venet. edition of the Septuagint has “let us all hear,” 
connecting ss with yow:. Zhe duty of all mankind.} Our English version, ‘‘ the whole duty of 
man,” seems to have originated from the Vulgate, ‘‘ hoc est totus homo,”’ instead of hoc est omnium 
hominum, the correct rendering of Dathe and Rosenmiiller. 

Heb. i. 1,2. Often and variously.) Lit. ‘‘in many parts and in many ways.” It is not agreed 
on by commentators, whether these terms are to be distinguished or regarded as synonymous, The 


* Philologisch. Kritischer und Philosophischer Commentar uber die Spruche Salomo’s. Heidelberg, 1826. 
+ The author of a German translation of the Proverbs with a Heb, Comment, first published at Berlin, 1790. 
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former opinion is chiefly adopted by the ancients and earlier moderns; the latter by the more recent 
commentators. Considering that St Paul seldom uses words in vain, or, like the classical writers, 
merely eleganti@a gratia, the former opinion seems the more probable; though, from our imperfect 
knowledge of the Greek language, we can scarcely expect to comprehend fully such nice distinctions. 
Hence those who maintain the distinction differ in opinion. See Whitby and Ernesti. The best 
founded one seems to be, that roavseedis has reference to the many parts of the prophecies, or to the 
various ¢émes at which God revealed his will, and also the various places ; roauzgérms, to the different 
modes of revealing it, i. e. by voice, appearance, visions nocturnal or diurnal, Urim and Thummim, 
&c.”? Bloomfield. Macknight thinks the latter word refers to the different ways in which the pro- 
phets communicated their revelations, viz, by types, figures, &c.; and as to roavusgsis he founds on it 
ihis remark, that the gospel being spoken not in parts or parcels, but all at once, by Christ and his 
apostles, no addition is ever to be made to it in after time. Stuart remarks that rorvuegss does not 
of itself mean often ; but still the idea of various parts or portions naturally implies diverse times or . 
occasions, on which the different parts of revelation were communicated. Spake.] Awaéw is chiefly 
used of oral address, for the purpose of instruction. To the fathers.| i. e. in Heb. M\2x; our fore- 
fathers, the article put for the pronoun; for the 4d» of some MSS. isa gloss. — Last-days.] DO 
nvm i. e. the last period of the Jewish state, in which the Messiah was to appear. Schoettgen. 

Gal. i. 6—9. Removed.] The following is Winer’s note: ‘ Transferimini, presenti utitur (non 
preeterito, ut est ap. Stolzium), quod in eo adhuc erant Gal., ut a vera doctrina deficerent. Merai- 
Gerber Seepe est, ab alia ad aliam sententiam se ¢ransferre (ut bene Vulg.) consilium, mentem mu- 
tare (Appian. Civ. ii 6.) 2 Macc. vii, 24. psroBésver ard roiv zareloy vouev, Jamblich. Protrept. ad 
Philos. c. 17. (p. 250, ed. Kiessl.) perocfécba: dad rod dadqorws - = tyovros Ciov tal cov xocuiog. Add. 
Plutarch. Adulat. p. 71.”’ He says it is specially used of those ‘* quiz descisewnt, qui ad alias partes 
transgrediuntur, ut ap. Appian. b, Hisp. 31. Diod. Sic. 11. 4. vid. Kypke ad h. 1. et Ast. ad Plat. 
Legg. p. 497.”" Who called you.| Winer says: Vel ab eo, qui vos vocavit (ad sacra christiana 
suscipienda invitavit et adduxit) per Christi gratiam (Acts xv. 11. Rom. v.15; ita Philox.) vel, 
a Christo qui, vos benigneé gratiosé vocavit (ita Syr. Ambros. Calov, Bengel. et al.) Ilud magis 
placet, non tam, quod vett. libri in voce Xeerod aliquantulum fluctuant (v. Whitby Exam. p. 261.) 
quam quod alibi homines vocare semper Deus dicitur, non Christus, vr. 15, Rom, ix. 24, 1 Thes, 
ii. 12. v. 24. 2 Thes. ii. 14. 2 Tim. i. 9. (nec in formula xanzo) Inecd Xerod, Rom. i. 6. contra-. 
rium invenire tibi videberis), ‘Theophy]. zd +. xaa. couréocs rod zureds. Non audiendi sunt, qui 
éy xae. dictum putant pro és yae. (ut post Gacumen, Beza, Cramerus, de Wettius et al.) quanquam 
sic per aliquam breviloquentiam scribi posse non negamus (1 Cor. vii. 15. 1 Thess. iv. 7. v. Pa- 
lairet ad h. 1.); multo vero minus, qui xwaéous de Paulo intelligunt, in qua opinione fuit Piscator. 
Which is not another, &c.| Quod quidem (sc. vos deficere & Christo) non est aliud nisi, etc. ‘It 
has nothing in common with the gospel, unless that,” &. Ita Arabs, Calvinus, Grotius, Calov., 
Hombergius, de Wettius. Alii, ut Beza, Cramerus, Kypkius et Knappius: quod (evangel. Christi) 
non est aliud, sed sunt, etc. _Verum ¢ 7 non potest simpl. (presertim in nove sententie exordio) 
sed verti, nec hee vocis significatio obtinet, Matt. xii, 4. 1 Cor. vii. 17. quos locos attulit Wahlius. 
Preach, &€.| On this Winer remarks: Quod in plurimis libris scriptum est t&y eeyyealZaros, id noli 
sollicitare, quanquam alii habent dayyersonze, alii eboeyyeaiZere (indicat. cum e&v copulatur etiam, Jo. v. 
15. v. Hermann ad Vig.) Origen (cont. Marc. 1.) memoriter hee vv. sic attulit: sis dps 
eayyeniosres Contrary to, &c.| Macknight and Winer agree in this. A similar phrase is in 
Rom. xii. 3, dxeggeovtiv zag’ 6 def geoveve Comp. Plat. Rep. 7. Anathema.) Winer says: De hac 
voc. Suicer Thes. Eccl. 1, p. 268, seqq. edit. 3. Witsii Miscell. II. p. 43. seqq. Koppe et Tho- 
luck ad Rom. ix. 3.—LXX. pro Hebr. 099 (quod ipsum voe. h. 1, Syrus uterque habet) ponunt 
adeoque de re Jove sacraté, que redimi nullo modo poterat, Lev. xxvii. 21, Jos. vi. 18, 19. Ezek. 
xliv. 29. imo interdum exitio dari atque sic 4 Jove aspectu quasi removeri debebat, Deut. vii. 26. 
Jos. vi. 17. Coll. xxiv. Recté igitur Hesych. txéguros, dxowdvnzos, Cyrill. ap. Valckenaér. (Selecta 
e scholis V. in libr. quosd. N. T. I. p. 259.) 6 dad Ocod yogiouds. As we have said, &c.] Repetit 
eadem ut solet in vehementiore sermone. Now.] égz, h. 1. de presenti tempore nunc, nunc ipsum, 
(dum hee scribo) ut 1 Cor. xiii. 12. xvi. 7. et passim ap. recentiores scriptores v. Lobeck. ad 
Phryn. p. 20. 

2 Cor, iii. 8—1], Glorious.] "Eases by dem corresponds to the éyevi6n éy dea of vr. 7., and is sup- 
posed to be equivalent to %dozes. Justification. | In opposition to zeraxeicews, condemnation, So 
the Greek fathers, Vatablus, Vorstius, Jaspis. Was not glorified.] ¢. e. Comparatively Speak- 
ing; to use the figure of Theodoret, the law is like the taper which, bright during night, is at 
noon-day scarce seen. Macknight thinks that the vanishing of the glory on Moses’ face, showed 
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” 
that the covenant, of which he was the minister, was to be abrogated ; whereas the continuance of 
inspiration with the apostles to the end of their lives, showed that the covenant of the Spirit was to 
remain for ever, See Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 

Heb. vii. 19, 23, 24.) The following notes are from nee on the Hebrews. Vr. 19. 'Exerséwe 
is implied after éarides, by the laws of grammar. The introduction of a better hope, does perfect 
men ; ¢. ¢. it inspires them with well grounded hope of pardon, and ‘‘ purifies their consciences from 
dead works, so that they may serve the living God,” ch. ix. 14. Approach, ] tyyi%w is frequently con- 
strued with the dative, in Hellenistic Greek. See Winer’s Grammar, § xxiv. 4; Septuagint, Gen. 
xxvii, 21; Exod. xix. 22. Vr. 23, 24. Many priests.] -Taséves refers to numbers constituted by 
repeated succession ; not to the number of priests existing at any one time. @avé7w is put in the 
dative, as signifying the means. The writer doubtless intends that the comparison here shall be re- 
ferred to the high-priest’s office in particular ; for he is all along considering Jesus as deysegeds. The 
number of priests, in general, is stated by Josephus to have been fifteen hundred. Contra Apion. i. 22. 
Abideth.] That ~évev here refers to priesthood, and not to simple duration of life, seems to me quite 
clear, from comparing vr. 3, (ad finem,) 17, and 21. The very object of the writer is to show the 
difference between the order of Christ’s priesthood, and that of the Levites. To say that Christ lives 
for ever in the world above, is to say no more than what is equally true of the sons of Aaron, who 
surely are immortal beings; but to say that he continues a perpetual priest, and that his office is 
therefore subject to no transfer and succession like theirs, is saying what is altogether adapted to 
the writer’s purpose, and perfeetly accords with the assertions in the verses to which a reference 
has just been made. -Passeth not to another.) 'Awag&€azoy is altogether an appropriate word here, 
and more significant than widyioy or &zéawrov would be. The writer had just said, ‘‘ The Levitical 
priesthood admits or demands many (aAudéves) priests in succession, because death is continuall y re- 
moving them from office.”’ On the contrary, Christ being appointed to a perpetual priesthood, his 
office is here declared to be &zweuéros, 7. e. it demands or admits of no transition to another, no 
successor in his place. HagaCaiyw means to pass over, to pass on ; and when spoken of an office, it 
signifies to pass into the hands of another person. 'Azag&Guzos is, therefore, incapable of transi- 
tion; which is the very shade of meaning that the writer’s argument demands, So Theophylact 
and Gicumenius: dragéCauroy, cdiedoxov, Without succession. 

Heb. viii. 7,8. Faultiess.] The meaning, says Stuart, is not that the Mosaic economy had posi- 
tive faults, viz. such things as were palpably wrong or erroneous; but that it did not contain in 
itself all the provision necessary for pardon of sin and the rendering of the conscience peaceful and 
pure, which the gospel does effect. Finding fault with them.] This is the rendering of most 
recent commentators, who make «izes governed not by aéye, but by pueugeuevos. Stuart, however, 
objects that the imputation of defect was against the covenant itself; but I would rather say that 
the faults in the covenant were chiefly seen to arise from the character and conduct of the people; 
for the apostle adds, at vr. 9, as a reason for the alteration, ‘‘ For they did not continue in my cove- 
nant and I rejected them, saith the Lord.” Days are coming.] Synonymous with 0x23 Oy) 
referring to the ‘‘latter days.”” When I will complete.| 'The quotation is from Jer, xxxi. 31, where 
the Septuagint has zeel diocOjoopeces SsacOjrny. 

Jerem. xxxi, 33. I will make.] Lit. *‘ cut,” alluding to the cutting of the sacrificial victim into 
pieces, Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19. Gen. xv. 10. Hence in Gr. ogxim séuvsv, and in Lat. icere fedus. See 
our note from Winer, at p.59. In what follows there is evidently a contrast between the writing 
the law upon stones and upon ‘‘ the fleshly tables of the heart.” Iwill put my law.] The following 
is Blayney’s note: 9M is the preter tense; but the future seems to be required. Accordingly, 
sixteen, perhaps seventeen, MSS. prefix the » conversive, besides two which have a letter erased 
before 99M}, But the LXX. and the apostle, Heb. viii. 10. both render 3:d0<, which leads me to 
think, that probably, instead of 9973, the word might originally have been 992, compounded of 
nn, the infinitive with the affix pronoun 4, and the preposition 2 prefixed. It is obvious how 
easily the , might have been changed into 3; and the construction of ynn2 will equally suit with the 
Hebrew idiom, and with the Greek translation. ‘‘ When I put, or in putting my law into their 
inward parts, I will also write it on their heart.” 

Heb. viii. 10. But.] This is also Stuart’s version, who says: ‘‘So the Hebrew 99, Ps. xliv. 23. 
cxxx. 4. Job, xiv. 16. al. The Lexicoris are imperfect in regard to this word.”” Oixa "Ivgwita, house 
of Israel, here means the Jews in general, the Israelitish nation, for so the whole nation is 
often named in the Old Testament and in the New.”—Stuart. JZ will put.] For 3:0 the Septua- 
gint has didods 340, meaning, as Stuart supposes, deeply infix. This sense of d/aus comes from the 
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Hebrew jn3; see Wahl on dieu, No. 8. Avdovs, like the present participle in Hebrew, is used for 
the future décu. 

Heb. x. 10—14. Once for all.| Egéwat. *‘ The idea conveyed by this is carefully repeated again 
here, because it concerns a point in respect to which the Hebrews would be very prone to raise 
objections. ‘* You affirm,” they would naturally say, ‘‘that there is a resemblance between the 
sacrifice of Christ and the annual expiatory sacrifices by the high priest. But there is evidently 
a great dissimilitude; for the expiation made by the high priest was repeated every year, while 
Christ suffered only once. The apostle meets this difficulty by showing, from various considera- 
tions, that being once slain as an expiatory offering was altogether sufficient to satisfy the demands 
of the case. Compare Heb. ix. 9—14, 25—28. x. 1—3.”—Stuart. 4 perpetual sacrifice.] Eis 75 
dinvexte, Means the same thing here as &reg in ch. ix. 26, 28, and igérez in vr. 10. Stuart connects 
it with @vc/av, and not (as Carpzoff) with :xéh&oc. ‘* A sacrifice for perpetuity is a sacrifice once for 
all, ig&ae£, or, it is a sacrifice of perpetual efficacy, one that needs not to be repeated.” 

1 Cor, xv. 24, 25. Put-down.| Abolished or destroyed. The word xureeyiouas, as Doddridge 
remarks, generally signifies “‘ divesting a thing of some power, whether lawful or usurped, which 
it formerly had, and reducing it to an incapacity of exerting that energy any more.” See our 
note on 2 Tim. i. 10. As to the end of the kingdom here spoken of, Morus paraphrases: Christus 
desinet Doctrinam per ea adminicula propagare, per que nunc propagat, et sic homines preparare 
Suturis. 

Heb, ii. 1—3, We should slight them.] Few words in the New Testament have occasioned more 
discussion than this, ragepsvduev. The opinions may be classed under two heads, Ist. They who 
would translate it to slip, fall, perish. So the Gr. fathers and the ancients generally; and among the 
moderns, Hammond, Alberti, Abresch, Whitby, Matthie, Slade: Dindorf and Stuart, however, 
. maintain, that none of the passages quoted from Gr. writers (see Wetstein) justify this meaning, 
2d. They who render it to let slip, to suffer to flow from the mind, So our English version, 
Stuart admits this to be an approximation to the right sense, but modifies it into ‘‘lest we should 
pass by, transgress, neglect them,”’ regarding it as antithetical to the dusa4ouvses Of vr. 3. Comp. 
the Septuagint in Prov. iii. 21,  Established.] i,e. Was ratified, was made firm and stable. So 
great salvation. | t.e. Christianity. Comp. 6 Aéyes ris owrneins, Acts xiii. 26, Rom. xi. 11. Heb. vi. 9. 
Jude vr.3, At first, §c.] The Greeks often use the phrase deyiv AwBav for at first, or taking tts rise, 

Haggai ii.6—9. The following is Newcome’s note. Yet once.] I suppose Os, which is often 
feminine, (see Eccl. vii. 23.) to be understood after mmx: adhuc una vice: and likewise ny, 
tempus, which is sometimes feminine, (see Joel iii. 1.) to be understood after OyN: parum temporis 
hoc tempus est. When the law was given on mount Sinai, the whole mountain quaked greatly, 
Exod. xix. 18. The word mmx, once, has a clear sense if understood of the evangelical age; for 
many political revolutions succeeded, but only one great and final religious revolution. The desire 
of all the nations, | I think that the true reading is M79"; and that the vaw has been omitted be- 
cause it was supplied by a point. ‘Thus the Septuagint renders +& indexer, and Arab, electa, ex- 
quisita, See VW, optionem fecit, in Cast. Lex. The word is used plurally with the force of the 
singular, like delicie or opes in Latin, Dan. ix. 23. [where five MSS. read m\tOn for mon, and 
the Vulgate, Septuagint, Arabic, rightly supply wx, vir desideriorum.] x. 3, 11,19. In Cantic., 
v. 16, we have Ox7ONH 591, et ipse totus desideria for desiderabilis. Catullus (45) uses amores 
of a person >” 


Acmen Septimius, suos amores, 
Tenens 


And Cicero thus addresses Terentia and Tulliola: Valete, mea desideria, Ad. Fam. 14. 2. How- 
ever, there is a difficulty in applying "790 to a person; and we should expect to find in the text 
ninn m2, ef veniet desiderium. If this difficulty could be surmounted, it is easy and natural 
language to say that he, towards whom the desire of all nations ought to be turned, should come. 
Compare 1 Sam. ix. 20, and see the parallel prophecy, Mal. iii. 1, and Luke ii. 10. The Syriac 
seems to have read WIM, that they may bring (nna, cupiditatem] the desirable things of all nations ; 
the gold and silver, the évé6nuecx, Luke xxi. 5, with which this temple was enriched. The Chald. 
follows the Hebrew in its ungrammatical form NN NINN, et venient desiderium. See also in 
Newcome the notes of Houbigant, Michaelis, and Heberden, who translate "790 as a collective noun, 
precious or desirable things, and think the reference is to the gifts presented from all countries to 
the temple at Jerusalem. It will be seen from the translations of Dathe and Rosenmiiller (which 
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we place beside Newcome’s) that they take the same view of the expression. Dathe, indeed, in 
his first edition, had translated ‘‘ Veniet gentibus omnibus expetendus et gloriose hanc adem replebo, 
which he defended against Michaelis. But the latter, in an article in the Bibl. Or. Nova, P. II. 
p. 236, satisfied him that 1x2 might be rendered afferentur, and Dathe adopted his present version. 
It would certainly be precarious to insist on finding in nyDn a title of the Messiah; but that does 
not affect the conclusion, that in the passage generally there is, as Paul has taught, (in Heb. xii. 
25—end, next quoted) a reference to the Messiah’s times. And even the translation, “‘ The desir- 
able things of all nations shall come,” is susceptible of an obvious spiritual application to the increase 
and glory of the kingdem of Christ. Comp. Isa. Ix. 6. Ixi. 6. Zech. vi, 15. 

Heb. xii. 25—end. Yet once,] The quotation is from the Septuagint, with the addition of od feovoy 
by the apostle. 4 removing.} ‘It denotes a great change, a picébecis, removal or abolition of the 
things changed, ¢. e. of the Jewish dispensation. The language which had been literally applied 
to the quaking of Sinai, when the law was given, is now figuratively applied, in the usual scri ptural 
way, in order to denote a great change of a moral nature.”’ Stuart. Created things.] Michaelis and 
Storr think this refers to changes in the natural world at the end of time. Stuart more correctly 
understands it to designate yergoroimra, i. e. caducous, mutable things. The new dispensation is not 
like these, but is dcéatvrov, regnum immutabile. Godly-fear.] On the distinction between eiacéCen 
and ¢céCue, see Tittmann’s Synonyms, vol. I. p. 253. For our God, &c.} A reference to the 


fearful commination in Deut. iv. 24. : 
e 


TODN WN pr Mv 9D For Jehovah thy God is a devouring fire: 
+ NID SN NTT He ts a jealous God. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE TO CHAP. IV. 


THE distinctive characters of Judaism and Christianity.— These have been concisely, but ac- 
curately treated by Winer, in the First Excursus to his Translation and Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians: ‘‘ Queritur, qwenam ratio disciplinam Judaicam (yeéupu, céexn) inter 
et Christianam (avijun) e mente Pauli Ap. intercedet.” The following is an abstract. 

1, The sum of Paul’s doctrine is this: From the time of Moses (Gal. iii. 17,) the Jews were 
bound (ovyxexauopuévor, Gal. iii. 23,) by a divine law, 7 véus, the sign of which was circumcision, 
xegirou, Gal. v.38. Compare Rom. iv. 11. If they had fully satisfied the demands of this law, 
they would have acquired its righteousness, (viv dixouocbyyy ix cov vouov, Rom. x. 5; Gal. iii. 12; 
Phil. iii. 9.)—would have been d/xzes0, righteous in the sight of God, and would have received 
eternal lifeas the reward. Rom. iv. 4. Compare ch. xi. 5,6. But no one observed all things 
which the law required ; nay, so far were they from obeying the law, (véuov sostiv, vouw dovacbey,) 
that, deriving from its very commands incentives to sin, (Rom. vii. 8, 11,) they practised all man- 
ner of wickedness, (Rom. ii. 17, et seqq.) and so became dead in trespasses, vexeod tv trois raguaré- 
peo, (Col. ii. 13,) and in sins, xed cats cewocgrioss, (Eph. ii.1,5.) Hence they failed in securing 
God’s approbation, (iarsgodvres tis dof%s rod Ieod, Rom. iii. 23,) and had to fear divine punishment, 
(Rom. ii. 12; Col. ii, 14, being under a curse, bzd xordeuy dyres, Gal. iii. 10, 22.) For it is of the 
nature of law to threaten punishment, (Rom. iv. 15; 2 Cor. iii. 8.) The punishment here was 
eternal death, (Rom. v. 16, 18, 21; vii. 13; viii. 6,) as introduced by the first sin of Adam. 
Rom. v. 12, et seqq. But out of this great misery, the kindness of God would rescue them ; for 
he, moved by mere compassion towards men, sent Christ into the world, who, clothed in human 
nature, and himself subject to the law, (Rom. viii. 3; Gal. iv, 4,) but without sin, (2 Cor. v. 21,) 
suffered a cruel death in the room of men, that he might render God propitious to us, (Rom. v. 
10; 2 Cor. v. 18; Eph. ii. 16; Col. i. 20,) and free us from punishment, (Gal. i. 4; Eph. i. 
7; Col. i. 14; ii. 13.) Both these ideas are included in the phrases dixcsorivn, dixcidais, dizcsovodo. 
And thus the Mosaic economy has been abrogated, (Gal. iii. 13; iv. 5; Rom. x. 14.) Hence it 
appears, ind 

(a) That no one can be justified by the law, tz roi vowov Sixcuodobes, Gal. ii, 16; iii. 11; v. 4; 
but that all justification, dizesorbyy,, flows solely from the kindness of God, (dszcesodobos dSageev 7H Sod 
yeerrt, Rom, iv. 24; zare yee, Rom. iv. 16; xéen cecwruivo, Eph. ii. 5,8; Rom. ix, 12, seqq.) 
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and comes by virtue of the death of Christ to believing men, (Sixcsorivn cmroxarbareros bx wlorims, 
Rom. i. 17; Phil. iii. 95 whores, tx wiorews Iuxcesodras &vO., Rom. iii, 28; Gal. ii, 163 tay mostions, 
calhon, Rom. x. 9.) 

(b) The law, vouos, and consequently circumcision, wegirouy, have lost their power and authority, 
Rom. vii. 4; 1 Cor. x. 25; Gal, ii. 19; iv. 10, seqq. ; Col. ii. 16, 21, seqg.; Gal. v. 2; vi. 15. 

(c) Gentiles may now aspire to eternal happiness; for God desires the salvation of all, (Rom. iii. 
29): Christ died for men of all nations, (Eph. ii. 12, seqq. ; iii. 6); heathens, who have faith in 
Christ, resemble Abraham, 74 xsd, the believer, and are thus his true children, Rom. iv. 11; 
Gal. iii, 10. The law, vouos, which was 73 pecdroiyov rod geayuod, the middle wall of partition be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, has fallen, Eph, ii. 14. The happiness which awaits men reconciled to 
God, and believing in Christ, 7% Xewors xosebovres, is contained in life, 7% gw, or ga% alaviw, (Rom. v. 
17; viii. 6, 30; Gal. vi. 8; Col. iii. 3; 1 Thess. v. 10, al.) and is commonly called the inheritance, 
4 zdngovorie, (Gal. ili. 18; Eph. i. 14; Col. iii. 24; compare Gal. iii. 29; iv. 7,) and the kingdom 
of God, Bucrrsia rod Seod, Gal. v. 21. (See, however, on this phrase, Koppe’s First Excursus to 
1 Thess., p. 92 et seqq.) 

2. Though the Jewish dispensation was divinely appointed, (Rom. vii. 12,) yet Paul describes 
its genius under the designations of the rudiments or elements of the world, croimsia rod xbopov, 
(Gal. iii. 4, 9,) the letter, yeeppm, (2 Cor, iii, 6,) the oldness of the (i. q. the old,) letter, rarasdens 
yederoeres, (Rom. vii. 6,) servitude, devasia, (Gal. v. 1.) On the other hand, he describes Chris- 
tianity by the names of spirit, rvejua, 2 Cor. iii. 6, zasorng sveduaros, newness of the letter, (i. e. 
new letter,) Rom. vii. 6; freedom, 2avbeeiw, Gal. v. 1, 13, Hence he calls the Jews babes, vyrious, 
Gal. iv. 3, persons in bondage, dovacéovtas, (Gal. iv. 9, 24, et seqq.) dedovrwmévovs, (Gal. iv. 3); but 
Christians, vicds rot Seov, sons of God, Gal. iv. 6, tarcvbéeous, free, Gal. iv. 26. It is manifest that by 
these epithets, he represents Judaism as rude and imperfect ; Christianity as nobler and more per- 
fect. But upon what is this representation founded? (1) He designates the Mosaic law servi- 
tude ; because (like all other laws) it rather compelled the Jews to the practice of what was 
right, by the terror of punishment, and did not gently influence and persuade their w7d/s to the 
love of virtue; for it is the condition of slaves to be ruled by fear; whereas Christians pursue 
holiness of their own accord, of their own free choice, actuated by the love of God and their fellow 
men, (Rom. vii. 6,) and are therefore with propriety termed free, tacifego:, because they are so in 
truth: and this condition is indicated by the term adoption, viohkoias, Rom. viii. 153 Gal. iv. 5. 
(2) The Jewish economy is likewise styled yetuua, the letter, because it was contained in a writ- 
ten law, which appealed to their outward senses ; but it is the property of genuine Christianity to 
be internal, or to have its seat in the mind and heart. Fora similar reason, the term c&ez, flesh, 
is also applied to Judaism, (Gal. iii. 3; vi. 12; Phil. iii, 35) intimating that its observances had 
chiefly reference to the body, e. g. circumcision, sacrifices, abstinence from certain kinds of food ; 
but Christ appeared, that he might instruct men to worship God iy svedpcrs ab ddnbeie, in spirit 
and truth. 

(3) That the law has no longer any force or authority, is proved by the apostle in various ways. 
First, He simply teaches from the Old Testament Scripture, that no mortal can be justified by the 
law, (iv véum Sixcsodebar wage 4 e,) Gal. iii, 11. Compare Habak. ii. 4. Then he shows that 
Abraham himself was approved by God, on account of faith, xiors, and not on account of works, 
teye, (Rom. iv. 1, et seqq.; Gal. iii. 16); and that the promise, ixayyedia, was given long before 
the law was promulgated, (Rom. iv. 10, et seqq.; Gal. iii, 16, seqq.) He next uses this argu- 
ment: ‘‘If righteousness be by law, then Christ has died in vain,” 4 duc vopov dixasordvn, cee 
Xeiords dugedy eaéOave, Gal. ii. 21. al: he afterwards has recourse to allegories, Gal. iv. 21, et seqq. 
He finally adds this: Spiritual gifts, yecicuera zvevuarize, were bestowed on men, not by law, 
vonev, but by faith, s%v rierw; therefore the former wants efficacy, Gal. ii. 3—5. From all this, it 
followed that Christians, whether of Jewish or pagan extraction, were to abstain from the observ- 
ance of the law of Moses; but this was to be done ina spirit of love, lest the weak might be of- 
fended, 1 Cor. viii. 1, seqq.; Rom. xiv. 13, seqq. But though the Jewish economy is abolished 
by Christ, yet the pristine splendour and ancient honours of the nation are not to be forgotten: for, 
Ist, They received, through Abraham, their founder, the divine promises, Rom. iii. 2. 2nd, To 
them belonged the divinely-written law, Rom. ix. 4. 8rd, Of them sprang the Messiah, accord- 
ing to the flesh, zar% c&exe, Rom. ix. 5. 

(4) Christians who have faith in Christ, and are governed, by the spirit, rvedwari, are not free 
from all sin; nay, through the force of inward corruption, they may sometimes be incited to the 
commission of what is manifestly contrary to the divine will, (Rom. vii. 14, seqq. See the Rab- 
binical Quotations of Wetstein, ii. p. 233.) But God, being now rendered propitious through 
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Christ, pardons those sins which proceed &0 riis caexts. From this it is evident, lst, With what 
propriety dsasordvn, righteousness, is said to proceed entirely from the grace of God, for the sake of 
Christ’s death; for no man can perfectly obey the will of God, or claim by right eternal happiness, 
as the reward of his virtue: we must always betake ourselves to the clemency of the Supreme 
Being. 2nd, It is clear that the x/ers, faith, which the apostle demands, must not be vezex, dead, 
but joined with the pursuit of virtue, (Rom. vi. 1, seqq.; Gal. v.13; Eph. v. 9.) Hence it is 
that he so frequently exhorts Christians, under the influence of the spirit, to put on xewwiv svPewror, 
the new man, (Eph. iv. 23, 24; 2 Cor. v. 17; Col. iii. 10,) to renounce sin, (dzcbevily 7% &magrice, 
to die to sin, Rom. vi. 2, Compare Col. iii. 5,) to pursue holiness, (rirerciv dysmotvmvy, 2 Cor. vii. 
1,) to live, ina manner, worthy of their calling, dking cis xAgoems, (Eph. iv. 1; Col. i. 10,) to fol- 
low after every kind of virtue, (1 Cor. vi. 10; Eph. iv. 22, seqq.; Phil. ii. 1, seqq; Col. iii. 125. 
1 Thess. iv. 1, seqq.; 2 Thess. iii. 6, seqq.) 


CONCLUSION. 
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~* An Alphabetical Psalme 


Hallelu-jah! 


I will praise Jehovah with all the heart: 
In the secret-meeting of the upright and the 
public-assembly. 


Great are the deeds of Jehovah : 
Searched-out by all who delight in them. 


Glory and beauty zs his work : 
And his righteousness endureth for aye. 


A memorial hath he made of his wonders : 
Gracious and merciful zs Jehovah. 


Food giveth he to his fearers : 
He will remember for ever his covenant. 


The might of his deeds showed he to his 
people : 

In giving to them the heritage of nations. 

The deeds of his hands ave truth and judg- 
ment: 

Faithful all his precepts. 


Stablished for aye, for ever. 
Done in truth and rectitude : 


Redemption sent he to his people : 
He ordained for ever his covenant : 
Holy and venerable his Name. 


The beginning of wisdom is the Fear of Je- 
hovah : 

Good understanding ts to all who do his 
precepts.' 

His praise endyreth for ever. 


+ Lit. them, 


END OF BOOK I. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 


TO THE 


PRINCIPAL WORKS 


IN 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, 


WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN GERMANY AND HOLLAND, 


DURING THE LAST CENTURY, 


Tue First Part of following List embraces all Protestant Writers of note, belonging to the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches. The professed Creed of the former is found in the Augsburg Confes- 
sion; of the latter, in the Heidelberg Catechism, or in the Belgic, Helvetic, or other Calvinistic 
But since the year 1750, many Theologians in both Churches, have widely departed 
In Prussia, and some other German 


Confession. 
from the public symbols of their respective communions. 
states, the two Churches, having modified some of their peculiar tenets, are now united under the 
designation of ‘“‘ The Evangelical Church.” The reader who desires more specific information 
respecting the following Works, may consult, in reference to those published in Germany, 
** Schikedanz Versuch einer Geschichte der Christlichen Glaubenslehre.”” Brunswick, 1827. 
And, in reference to those of Dutch production, “‘ Ypey Beknopte Letterkundige Geschiedenis 
der Systematische Godgeleerheid.” 3 vols. 8vo, Haarlem, 1797. 
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I. WRITERS OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


Ammon, C. F. von, (born 1766.) Ent- 
wurf einer Wissenschaftlich Praktischen 
Theologie, Gotting. 1796; followed by 
his Summa Theol. Christ., Goit. 1803, 
and an enlarged edition, both in Lat. 
and Ger. The 4th Lat. edit. Leips. 
1830. He is also the author of a Bibli- 
cal Theology, 2nd edit. Erlang. 1801, 
3 vols. Ammon was once one of the 
wildest Kantian Neologians, but he has 
considerably moderated his tone of 
late years. See the preface to the last 
edition of his Summa He was for- 
merly at Erlangen, and is at pre- 
sent court chaplain at Dresden, hav- 
ing attained high popularity as a 
preacher. 

Aveusti, J. C. W. (born 1772.) Sys- 
tem der Christlichlen Dogmatik. Leips. 
1809, 8vo. 2nd edit. 1825. Augusti was 
formerly professor at Heidelberg, and is 
now at Bonn; he is a voluminous and 
learned writer in various departments of 
Theology. 

Baurot, C. F. (born 1741 ; died 1792.) 
Versuch eines Biblischen Systems der 
Dogmatik. 2 vols. 8vo, Gott. 1769. When 
the student meets with any work under 
the name of Charles Frederick Bahrdt, 
he may safely throw it aside as vile rub- 
bish. He was an unprincipled and im- 
moral man. 

Basepow, J. B, (born 1723; died 1790.) 
Versuch einer Freymuthigen Dogmatik. 
Berlin. 1766. This wayward genius 
may have done some service in the 
cause of education ; but as to religion,he 
says of himself: “I have been at diffe- 
rent times Lutheran, sceptic, infidel, a 
friend to natural religion, a convert to 
Christianity, a Christian with paradoxical 


sentiments,.and more and more hetero- 
dox.”’ é 

Bauer, G. L. (born 1755; died 1806,) 
Dicta Classica V. T.; Breviarium Theol. 
Bibl.; Theol. d. A. T.; Bibl. Theol. d. 
N. T., &c.  Bauer’s works, which ap- 
peared in rapid succession about the close 
of last century, and the beginning of the 
present, are all in the highest degree 
Neologian. The character of his Her- 
meneutica Sacra, (designed as a continu- 
ation of Dathe’s edition of Glassius,) may 
be judged of from the circumstance of 
the Faculty of Halle University, the 
nursery of Rationalism, having refused 
their imprimatur, though the former 
part, his Critica Sacra, had been allowed 
to issue from their press. 

Baumearten, 8. J. (born 1706; died 
1757.) Evangelische Glaubenslehre, 3 
vols. 4to, Halle, 1759. Edited from the 
author’s MSS. by Semler, who prefixed 
a Historical Introduction. He was one of 
the first who successfully applied church 
history to the illustration of Dogmatics. 

Baumearten-Crusius, L. F. O. (born 
1781.)  Hinleitung in das Studium der 
Dogmatik. Leips. 1820. Also, Biblische 
Theologie. Jena, 1828. He is professor 
at Jena; a very original and profound 
thinker; in philosophy, attached to the 
principles of Jacobi. We noticed his 
late Dogmengeschichte, 7. e. History of 
Dogmas, as in the Notes, at p. 104. 

Bernsav, J. G. Theol. Dogmat., Pars 
i. Halle, 1745; Pars ii. Ludg. Bat. 1747. 
He was of the Reformed church ;_ his 
work is prefaced by Wolfius, whose fol- 
lower he was. 

Bretscunewwer, K. G, (born 1776.) 
Handbuch der Dogmatik der Evangelisch- 
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Lutherischen Kirche, 2 vols. 8vo. Leips. 
1814, 1818, A second edition appeared 
in 1822, containing a Critical Disserta- 
tion on the Fundamental Principle of 
the Systems of Schleiermacher, Marhei- 
necke, and Hase. Bretschneider is the 
author of other Dogmatical works, as 
well as of many Exegetical writings; 
particularly a Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment. He is a decided Rationalist, 
though, (like many of his brethren of 
late years,) not very stable in his views, 
nor consistent with himself. See Pro- 
fessor Rose’s (of Durham University) 
Reply to German Critiques on his work 
on the State of Protestantism in Ger- 
many. 

Bross, B. Institut. Theolog. Theoret. 
tam elenctice quam thetice, Lugd. Bat. 
1788, 8vo. He was of the Dutch church. 

Buppu, J. F. (born 1667; died 1729.) 
Institut. Theol. Dogm. Leips. 1724 and 
1741. A German Lutheran; orthodox, 
but moderate. It is sometimes asserted 
that he was the first to introduce the title 
of Dogmatic Theology ; but it had pre- 
viously been used by Plaff, (1720); Nie- 
meyer, (1702); Hildebrand, (1692); 
Reinhard, (1659); though doubtless the 
high character of Buddeus first gave it 
currency. 

Cannazicu, G. F, (born 1745.) Critik 
alter und neuer Lehre d. Christ]. Kirche. 
Leips. 1799, 1800; 3rd edit. 1805. A 
Neological Comment on ancient and 
modern Theological systems. 

Canz, J. G. Compend. Theol. Puri. 
oris, Tubinge. 1752, 4to. A German 
Lutheran, of the philosophical school of 
W olfius. 

Carrov, J. CEéconomia Salutis N. T. 
seu Theol. Revelata Dogmatica, 3 vols. 
Ato, Jene. 1737; 4 vols. Rudolstadt, 
1765. A Lutheran, of the philosophy of 
Leibnitz and Wolf. 

Carrzov, J. B. (born 1720; died 1803.) 
Liber Doctrinalis Theologiz Purioris. 
Brunsvig. 1767. An orthodox Lutheran, 
well known by his Hermeneutical writ- 


ings. ‘ 
» Curvauier, P. Schema _ Institution. 
Theologicar. Gron. 1773, 8vo. He was 
ofthe. Dutch church. 
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Cuopivs, C. A. H. (born 1772.) Grun- 
driss der Allgemeinen Religionslehre, 
Leips. 1808, 8vo. <A disciple of the 
Schelling Pantheistic school of philosophy. 

Couun, K. G. Von. Handbuch d. 
Bibl. Theolog. Part i. 1832, &c.. It is 
only in course of publication. The first 
part embraces the Theology of Hebraism. 

Davs, .C. (born 1765.) ‘Theologou- 
mena. Heidelb. 1806, 8vo. As the title 
implies, this is an attempt to evolve the 
doctrines of religion from the character 
of God. It is more metaphysical than 
biblical. ‘The author (who is Professor 
at Heidelberg) was first a follower of 
Schelling’s philosophy, afterwards of 
Hegel’s. 

De Werte. See Wette, De. 

DorperueIn, J. C. (born 1714; died 
1789.) Instit. Theol. Christian. 2 vols. 
Svo. Norimb. et Altorfi, 1780. Often 
reprinted; also translated into German, 
under the title of “ Christ. Religions- 
unterricht,” &c. Doederlein had learn- 
ing and acuteness, but with a decided 
leaning to pseudo -liberal views. The 
animus of his work is expressed in the 
title-page: “ Theology accommodated to 
the present times.’? He does not, how- 
ever, so much venture to impugn ortho- 
doxy, as to narrow its grounds of defence 
from scripture. 

Ecxermann, J. C. R. (born 1754.) 
Compend. Theol. Christ. Theoret. Bibli- 
co-historice, Altona, 1791, 1792. <A 
rank Neologian. He also wrote ‘A 
Manual for the Study of Christian Doc- 
trine,’’ 4 vols. 8vo. 1801. 

Enpemann, S. (born 1727; died 1789.) 
Institut. ‘Theol. Dogmat. Han, 1777, 2 
vols. Svyo. . Of the German Reformed 
church; simple and scriptural. 

Fusrmann, W. D. (born 1764.) Exe- 
getisches Handbuch, &c., 2 vols. 8vo. 
Leip. 1795, 1802, It was begun by Ro- 
senmuller, and is made up of critical re- 
marks, by the editor and others, on the 
Dicta Probantia usually adduced in 
Dogmatic ‘Theology. Fuhrmann also 
wrote Christlich. Glaubenslehre, Leip. 
1802-3, more practical than theoretical. 

_ Griessacu, J. J. (born 1745; died 
1812.) Anleitung zur Popul. Dogmatik. 
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Jena, 1779, Svo; Ath edition, 1789. It 
is more connected with Homiletics, or the 
Art of Preaching, than with scientific 
Theology. 

Gruner, J. F. (born 1723; died 1778.) 
Instit. Theol. Dogm. Halle, 1777. Writ- 
ten with an evident bias to Rationalism. 

Haun, A. (born 1792.) Lehr buch der 
Christl. Glaubens. Leips. 1828. Ortho- 
dox, plain and pious. For some account 
of the author, see the Introductory Notice 
to No. V. in the Appendix, and the Notes 
under Prop. LXIV. 

Hasr, ©. H. (born 1791.) © Lehrbuch 
d, Evang, Dogm. Stutt. 1826. Neologian. 

Umea D, (born 1727; died 1764.) 
Compend. Theol. Dogm. Gott. 176] and 
1774, 8vo. A German Lutheran; ortho- 
dox, with a tendency to liheraliuns 

Heyxe, H,. P. C. (born 1752; died 
1809.) Lineamenta Institutionn. Fidei 
Christian. Historico-criticarum. Helmst. 
1793, 1795, 8vo. A decided Rationalist. 

Herper, J. G. Von. (born 1744; died 
1806.) Dogmatik. Jena, 1805. This is 
merely a collection of the theological 
opinions of the famous Weimar pulpit- 
orator, made by one of his admirers. It 
may be conjectured that they are not 
strictly orthodox. 

Hurwnaeen, W. F. (born 1754.) Hand- 
buch der Bibl. Theol. 2 vols. Erlang, 
1785. 1789. A work never completed ; 
it is alleged, because the author had 
changed his views. 

Karser, T. P. C. (born 1781.) Mono- 
grammata Theol. Christ. Dogm. Erlang. 
1819, 8vo. He is Professor at Erlangen; 
and of the Idealist school in philosophy. 
He also published a Bibl. Theology. He 
was once a high Rationalist, but has re. 
canted some of his opinions. 

Kien, F. A. (born 1778.) Darstel- 
lung des Dogmatischen Systems der 
Evangelisch - Protestantischen Kirche. 
Jena, 1822, 8vo, Neologian or Rationalist. 

Knapp, G. C. (born 1753; died 1825.) 
Vorlesungen uber d. Christ]. Glaubens- 
lehre. 2 vols. Halle, 1827. Knapp was 
for many years the only pillar of ortho- 
doxy inthe University of Halle. He has 
been succeeded by Tholuck, from Berlin. 
His Lectures, which were published after 
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his death by his colleague and son-in-Jaw, 
Thilo, are plain and scriptural. An 
English translation has appeared in Ame- 
rica, by Leonard Woods, junr., Andover, 
2 vols. 1832-33. Knapp is well known 
as an editor of the Greek Testament ; and 
his Scripta Varii Testamenti, are a 
treasure of sound criticism. 

Lanag, J. (died 1744.) Ciconomia Sa- 
lutis Evangelica. Hale, 1728. Of the 
Pietist school. 

Less, G. (born 1736; 
Christ]. Religions-Theorie. Gott. 1779, 
8vo. 3rd edit. 1789. Orthodox; but 
more popular than scientific. 

Lorzz, J. A. Monogrammata The- 
olog. Theoretic. Amst. et Harderov. 1517, 
8vo. He is of the Dutch church; fol- 
lows Morus in his arrangement. He is 
the editor of a new edition of Wetstein’s 
Testament, the first volume of which ap- 
peared at Rotterdam in 1831. 

MarueineckeE, P. K. (born 17850.) 
Grundlehren der Dogmatik, Berlin, 
1819 and 1827. He is Professor at Ber- 
lin; in philosophy, holding a mystical 
idealism, that borders on Pantheism. 

Micnaruis, J. D. (born 1717; 
1791.) Compend. Theol. Dogm. 
1760. A German edition appeared in 
1784. Michaelis, without being positively 
heterodox, has an evident leaning to 
liberal views. His Theology was a great 
favourite with Kant. 

Miter, J. P. (born 1725; died 1789.) 
Theo]. Dogm,. Compend, Theoretico-prac- 
ticum. 2nd edit. Leips. 1785. An ortho- 
dox Lutheran. 

MoxipenuaveEr, J. H. D. Theol. Revelata 
Dogm. Regiomont. 1759, 8vo. A disciple 
of Leibnitz and Wolf; the author of an 
Introd. in Libros Canonicos, which was 
formerly in great repute. 

Morus, 8. F. N. (born 1736; died 1792), 
Epitome Theol. Christ. Leip. 1789. Often 
reprinted, both in Latin and German. His 
Exegetico-Historical Comment. upon it, 
fused the substance of his lectures,) was 
edited by Hempel. Leips. 1797-98, 2 vols. 
Svo. Morus was one of t ost emma 
of the disciples of Ernesti, in the depart- 
ment of Hermeneutics. His Manual of | 
Theology is a model of precision and 
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conciseness, and has been often used as a 
text-book for larger treatises, e.g. by 
Muntinghe and Lotze in Holland, by 'Tieft- 
runk and others in Germany, where, not- 
withstanding the frequent changes of 
taste, it is still held in high esteem. 

Mosueim, J. L. Von, (born 1694; died 
1755.) Elementa Theol. Dogm. 2 vols. 
Norimberg. 1741. Reprinted in 1764 and 
1781. Mosheim adheres on the whole to 
the creed of his church, viz. the Augsburg 
Confession. He also wrote a “ Streit- 
Theologie,” i, e. Polemical-Theology. 

Mountinenet, H. Pars Theolog. Christi. 
Theoret, Harderovici, 1801, 2 vols. Svo. 
Of the Dutch Church, but in his plan, a 
close follower of Morus. ‘There was a 
second edition, Groningen, 1818, 

Mourstinna, 8. (born 1717; died 1795.) 
Compend. Theol. Dogmat. Hale, 1777, 
8vo. Of the German Reformed Church; 
his plan more biblical than scholastic. 

Niemeyer, A. H. (born 1754.) Populare 
und Praktische Theologie, Halle, 1792, 
sixth edition, 1823. The author was 
chancellor of the university of Halle; he 
endeavoured to steer a middle course be- 
tween Orthodoxy and Rationalism. This 
work, in which there is much solid’ and 
excellent matter, is nevertheless in various 
important points open to censure, and was 
criticised by Storr, Flatt, and othersin Ger- 
many, as also by certain divines in Hol- 
land. Niemeyer died a few years ago. 

Nirzscu, K. J. (born 1787.) System der 
Christlichen Lehre. Bonn, 1829, 8vyo. 
Second edition, 1832.- He is Professor 
at Bonn; his philosophy is very much of 
the Idealist schoo]; but he isadmired for 
his penetration and depth. 

Prarr, C. M. (born 1686; died 1760.) 
Institut. Theol. Dogmat. et Moralis, 
‘Tubing. 1720, 8vo. A German Lutheran ; 
orthodox but moderate. 

Rampacu, J. J. Dogmat. Theologie, 2 
vols, Frankf. 1744, It consists of Lectures 
upon Langit G&conomia. He was a Pie- 
tist, and author of a well-known work on 
the sufferings of Christ. 

Recensocen, J. H. Christelijke God- 
geleerdhéid naar de behoeften van onzen 
tijd. Worcum. 1811, 8vo. Of the Dutch 

“church; and one of the liberal school in 
Theology. 
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Reinuarp, F. V. (born 1753; died 
1812.) Vorlesungen uber die Dogmatik, 
edited by Berger, Sulzbach, 1801. Fifth 
edition, by Schott, 1822. These are only 
notes of Lectures, published however with 
the author’s approbation. Other notes of 
them appeared in Latin by Hoepfner, 1805, 
1819. Deederlein being asked who was 
the first theologian of Germany, replied, 
* Reinhard is the second.” ‘lhough not 
to be compared with his Christliche Mora/, 
his Dogmatik shows the accurate, logical 
mind of its distinguished author. He ad- 
heres to the Lutheran symbols, qualifying 
however the tenets of consubstantiation, 
Christ’s descent into hell, &c. See our 
Appendix at page 32, and the Notes at 
page 9. 

Revuscu, J. P. Intreduc, in Theo]. Re- 
velatam, Jenz, 1744. A Lutheran, of 
the Wolfian school of Metaphysics. 

Reuss, G. J. L. (born 1769.) System 
der reiner popular-praktischen Christ). 
Religionslehre, Leips., 1820, Svo. The 
second part contains Moral Theology. 
Heis,in philosophy, of the school of Fichte. 

Rosgenmunter. See Fuhrmann. 

ScuLerermacuer, F’, (born 1768; died 
1834.) Der Christliche Glaube, nach den 
Grundsatzen der Evangelischen Kirche 
in Zusammenhange dargestellt, Berlin. 
1821, 8vo. The work was long out of 
print. A pirated edition at length ap- 
peared, which induced the author to pre- 
pare for the press an improved edition. 
Vol. I. 1830. Vol. II. 1831. Schleier- 
macher was preacher and professor at 
Berlin, and is only lately deceased. To 
characterise his system in a brief notice is 
impossible. 
sui generis ; as a thinker, profound, ori- 
gina], bold even to daring, yet breathing 
in his writings a tone of elevated piety; 
and, as a man, distinguished by the most 
guileless simplicity of manners and purity 
of life. His theology is neither Neologi- 
cal nor Orthodox, though much more akin 
to the latter than the former; and indeed 
it is believed that his powerful dialectics 
had the effect of reclaiming many from 
the absurdities of Rationalism. Previous 
to the union of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed (Calvinist) churches in Prussia 
he belonged to the latter, firmly holding 
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He was a man altogether 
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the doctrine of Predestination, which, 
however, he explained and defended in a 
way peculiar to himself. He had many 
adherents during his life; and there can 
be no doubt that his genius and writings 
will have an extensive influence on the 
study of theology in Germany for many 
years to come. 

Scumip, J. E. C. (born 1772,) — Lehr- 
buch der Christ. Dogmatik. Giessen. 
1800, 8vo; and Christ. Religionslehre, 
1808. He is a Professor at Giessen; a 
follower of Fichte’s philosophy, and au- 
thor of an excellent Church History. 

Scuorr, H. A. (born 1777.) Epitome 
Theol. Chr. Dogm. 8vo. Leips. 1811; 
Qnd edit. altered and enlarged, 1822. 
In this work he professes to adhere to 
orthodoxy ; but in other writings he has 
been less scrupulous. 

Scuupert, J. E. (born 1717; died 
1774)  Introduc. in Theol. Revelatam. 
Jenz, 1744. A Lutheran of the Leib- 
nitz-Wolfian school. 

Scuwartz, F. H. C. (born 1766.) Scia- 
graph. Dogimat. Christ. Heidelberg, 1808, 
also in Ger. He is professor at Heidel- 
berg, and the author of an esteemed trea- 
tise on Education. 

Serer, G. F. (born 1733; died 1807.) 
Theo]. Dogmatice-polemica, cum Com- 
pend. Historie Dogmatum  succincte, 
Erlang. 1774. Third edition, 1789; and 
in German, 1781. A Lutheran ; orthodox 
and solid. 

Semuer, J. S. (born 1725 ; died 1791.) 
Instit. ad doctrin. Christian. liberaliter 
discendam. Hale, 1774, 8vo. If there is 
one man who can be singled out as the 
founder of Neologism, that man is Semler. 
To its advancement he devoted all his 
energies, and with too much success. See 
the work of Chancellor Niemeyer, ‘The 
University of Halle in its influence upon 
Theology.” 1817. 

Sraprer, J. F. (died 1775.) Grundle- 
gung zur wahren Religion, 12 vols. 8vo. 
Zurich, 1746. A Swiss Calvinist of the 
Wolfian school; the author, also, of a 
well-known Theologia Polemica, Tigur, 
1743, 5 vols. 8vo. now chiefly valuable for 
its extracts from the writings of adversa- 
ries. 
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Sraupuy, C. F. (born 1761.) — Lehr- 
buch der Dogmatik und Dogmengesch- 
ichte, Gott. 1800. Fourth edition, 1822. 
Staudlin was a follower of Kant ; his 
works are numerous, but often superficial 
and incorrect. One of the most elabo- 
rate is his “ History of the System of 
Morals taught by Jesus.’’ His theologi- 
cal views improved before his death, which 
happened a few years since. See the 
Notes on page 9. ; 

Sremsart, G S. (born 1738; died 
1809.) System der Reinen Philosophie, 
oder Gluckseligkeitslelire des Christen- 
thums, Zultich. 1778, 1780, 1786. <A 
thorough-paced Neologian, or rather in- 
fidel. 

Storr, G. C. (born 1746; died 1805.) 
Didiviue: Christian Pats Theoretica, 
Stuttg. 1793, 8vo. In German by Flatt, 
with additions. Solid, judicious, ortho- 
dox. ‘The multiplicity and confused ar- 
rangement of the notes unfortunately 
make its perusal somewhat embarrassing. 
There is an English trans. published in 
America, by the Rev. S. Schmucker, 2 
vols. Svyo. Andover, 1826. Storr was 
long Professor at Tubingen, where, along 
with Flatt, Suss-kind, and other friends, 
he vindicated evangelical truth in the 
worst of times. 

Sroscu, E. H. D. (born 1716; dasa 
1781.) Institut. Theol. Dogmat. Framedh 
ad Viadr. 1779, 8vo. 2 vols. He was of 
the Reformed church. His scheme is 
more biblical than scholastic. 

Swavina, C. Proeve van Aanmerkingen 
over het regt en onregt gebruik der 
Heilige Schrift, Utrecht, 6 vols. 8vo. 1777, 
1788. It consists of observations on the 
Dicta Classica, or Preof-Texts ; embrac- 
ing the practical rather than the theoreti- 
cal part of Theology. 

Trturr, W. A. (born 1734; died 1804.) 
Lehrbuch des Christ. Glaubens, Helmst. 
1764, 8vo. One of the earliest Rattona- 
lists, and one of the lowest principle. 
He is also the author of “ Religion der 
Volkommnern,’’ 1792, a German Lexicon 
to the New Test., and a ‘'Topice Scrip- 
ture (i. e. on Proof: ‘Hexts; all very 
unsafe guides. 


Tisrtrunk, J. H. (born 1776.) Dilu- 
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cidationes ad theoreticam Relig. Christ. 
partem, Berol. 1793, 2 vols. 8vo. A dis- 
ciple of Kant, who also published “A 
Censure of Protestant Doctrine,” on the 
principles of the Critical Philosophy ; and 
other works of a like description. 

Toruyer, J. G. (born 1724; died 1774.) 
Grundriss der Dogmatischen Theologie. 
Frankf, 1760. Also, System der Dogmat. 
Theol. 2 vols. Nurimb. 1775. Tollner 
was a bold thinker and powerful reasoner; 
but his writings had no small share in the 
promotion of Neological principles. He 
is to be read with caution. 

Twesren, A, (porn 1779.) Vorlesungen 
uber d. Dogmatik. part 1. Hamburg, 1826. 
part IJ, 1832. He is Professor at Kiel. 
‘Tholuck expresses a high opinion of his 
merits as a Theologian. He follows in 
these Lectures the order of De Wette’s 
Compendium. 

Tzscuinner, H. G. (born 1778; died 
1828.) Vorlesungen uber die Christliche 
Glaubenslehre, Leips. 1829, 8vo. Tzschir- 
ner was a man of great eminence in his 
day. Having become Professor and Uni- 
versity Preacher at Leipsic, he distinguish- 
ed himself by his love of German freedom 
and his zeal against Popery. His work, 
entitled ‘‘ Protestantism and Catholicism 
considered in their political tendencies,” 
(1822) produced a_ great sensation 
throughout the continent. His Saxon 
countrymen called him “a second Lu- 
ther.” As to his Lectures on Theology, 
(edited by MHase after his death) he 
states and illustrates the opposite systems 
of Orthodoxy and Rationalism, without 
giving a decided judgment in favour of 
either ; his leanings, I fear, were towards 
the latter. Another posthumous work, 
which attracted considerable notice, was 
his “ Fall des Heidenthums,” i.e. the 
Fall of Heathenism. 

Vernet. Instruction Chretienne, Genev. 
1754, 3 tom. 8vo. We include this 
French-Swiss production, because it had 
no small influence on the continent. It 
is a wide departure from the doctrine of 
the Genevese Reformer, and verges to- 
wards Rationalism. 

Vioren, W. A. Van, Theologie des 
Bijbels, 2 vols. Svo. Amsterd. 1803, A 
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plain exhibition of Scripture-Texts. He 
is the author of “‘ De Praktijk des Bijbels,’’ 
6 vols. 8vo. Amsterd. 1798, on the same 
plan. 

Voorst, J. Compend. Theolog. Christ. 
Pars theoretica Lugd. Bat., 1808, 8yo. 
also in 1814 and 1827. He is of the Dutch 
church. 

Vriemoet, E, L. ad Dicta Classica Theol. 
Dogm. V.T. Selectze Annott. Philologico- 
Theologicx, Franeq. 1743-8, 3 vols. 8vo. 
It consists of a series of etymological and 
grammatical remarks upon the more com- 
mon Proof-Texts from the Old Test. 

Watcnu, C. G. F. (born 1726; died 
1784.) Breviarium Theol. Dogm. Got- 
ting. 1775, 8vo. An orthodox Lutheran. 

Weescueiper, J. A. L. (born 1771.) 
Institut. Theol. Christ. Dogm. Hale, 
1815, 8vo. Sixth edition, 1829. This 
may be designated the authoritative Text- 
book of Modern Rationalism. The author 
is Professor at Halle, where his influence 
with that of Gesenius has been very hos- 
tile to the cause of Orthodoxy, though 
now counteracted by the translation of 
Tholuck from Berlin, Steiger of Geneva 
published a very good criticism on Weg- 
scheider’s book. 

Wersmaynt, C. E. Institut. Theol. exe- 
getico-dogmatice, Tubing. 1739. A Lu- 
theran ; oxthodox in the main, yet with 
a modification of the stricter tenets, 

Werte, W. M. L. de, (born 1780.) 
Dogmatik der Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Kirche, Berlin, 1816 and 18213 also, 
Bibl. Dogmatik. 1813, second edition 
1818. For some remarks on De Wette, 
see the Appendix, page 3. He is a Ne- 
ologian of a very decided though peculiar 
cast; in philosophy a follower of Fries. 

Wrrrensacu, D. Tentamen Theol. 
Dogmat. Bern. 1741, 3 vols. 8vo; and 
Compend. Theol. Dogm. et Mor. Francof. 
1745, 8vo. .Wyttenbach was the father of 
the famous philologist; a Calvinist, and 


_of the philosophical school of Wolfius. 


Zacuari£, G. T. (born 1729; died 
1777.) Biblische Theologie, 4 vols. Gott. 
1771—74, and by Volborth, 1786. It is 
chiefly valuable for the copious collection 
of Proof-'Texts. 
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II. WRITERS OF THE GREEK AND ROMISH CHURCHES.* 


Baver. ‘Theol. Univ. Dogm. Hist. 
Crit. Wurceburg, 1792, 4 vols. (Catholic) 

Buuvart, C. R. Summa S. Thome 
hodiernis Academiarum moribus accomo- 
data; sive Cursus Theologiz Universalis, 
Wurceburg, 1758, 3 vols. fol. He is a 
close follower of Thomas Aquinas, and 
intersperses his work with occasional his- 
torical sketches. 

Brayomeyer, J. A. (born 1746) Prin- 
cipia Cathol. Introd. in Univ. Theol. 
Christ. Mannheim, 1785. 

Brenner, F. (born 1784) Freie Dar- 
stellung der Theologie; oder Neueste 
Katholische Dogmatik. Bamberg and 
Wurceb. 1816-18, 2 vols. 8vo. A Roman 
Cath. System; the fundamental idea is 


the church “as the kingdom of heayen.”’ 


Curistoput1 Catechesis Sacra, (in 
Greek), 1760 and 1772, He was Proto- 
papa of Corfu. The work is chiefly an 
explanation of Liturgical forms in the 
Greek church, 

Concina Dan. Theol. Christ. Dogma- 
tico-moralis. Aug. Vindob. 1762. (Rom. 
Cath.) 

Dosmayer Marian, (bo. 1753; died 1805) 
Systema Theologiz Catholice. Solis- 
bach, 1807, &c. andagainin 1820. A very 
extensive, and in some respects valuable 
work, not exclusively confined to Dogma- 
tics. Being a posthumous publication, it 
was edited by J. P. Senestrey. A Com- 
pendium of it, by Emmeran Salomon, ap- 
peared at Sulzbach, 1823, 2 vols. 8vo 
Second Edition, 1833. 

Fryer, G.  Institt. Theol. Dogmat. 
Vienna, 1820, 7 vols. 8vo. (Rom. Cath.) 


* Unitarian System.] Summa Univ. Theol. 


Frint, Jac. (born 1766; died 1813), 
Religionshandbuch. Vindob, 1896.(Rom. 
Cath.) 

Gatura, B. (born 1764) Die ganze 
Christ. Katholische Religion. Auguste, 
1779, 5 vols. Svo. He also wrote Neueste 
Theol. des Christenthums, 1800-3, 5 vols. 
Svo. 

Gazzaniga, P. M.  Prelect, Theol. 
Vienn. 1770, 5 vols. 8vo. Also, Theol. 
Dogm. in System. Redact. Pars 1. The 
second part was added by Jos. Bertier, 
Vienn. 1776. 

GrisHuTtNeR, Jos. (born 1764; died 


1805) Versuch ein Wissenschaft. und 
Popul. Dogmatik. Vienna, 1816. (Rom. 
Cath. , 


Gmeiner, F. X. (born 1752) Theol. Dogm. 
Gratz, 1783. He wasa Silesian Catholic; 
his work has been often reprinted. 

Hermes, J. G. (born 1775) Einleit. in 
d. Christ-Kathol. Theologie. Munster, 
1819. ‘This is the first part, being a Phi- 
losophical Introduction. 

Horrman, K. G. (born 1703; died 
1774) Orthodoxa Confessio Cathol. at- 
que Apost. Eceles. Orient. Breslau, 
1750. The Confession of the Greek 
Church, with a Latin and German trans- 
lation, and a Historical Sketch. 

Kier, D. H. System d. Kathol. Dog- 
matik. Bonn, 1830. 

Kiupret, Joann. Engelbert, (born 1735, 
died 1811.) Institut. Theol. Dogm, Vi- 
enna, 1788, 2 vols. 8vo. A new Edition, 
by Bishop Ziegler, 1821. It is one of 
the best Romanist Systems, and has been 
often reprinted. 

* 


Christ. secundum Unitarios. Claudivp, 1737. 


Some ascribe this work to George Markos, others to Stephen Lazak, others to Michael Lombard. 


Moravian System.) Spancenserc, A. G. (born 1704; died 1792) Idea Fidei Patrum. 
It has been translated into English by Benj. La Trobe. 


1779. 


Barby, 


Anabaptist or Mennonite Systems.] Ris Corn. Die Glaubenslehre d. Wahren Mennoniten. 


Z Jamburg, 1776, 4to. 


~ 


' Kiesuinea, J. R. (born 1706; died 1778) Lehrbuch d. Wiedertiiufer, nach d. Grund. d. Cze- 


chowitz. Revel. 1776. 
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Lizpermann, I’. L. B.  Institt. Theol. 
Mogunt. 1820, &c. The third Edition 
appeared 1831-33, 5 vols. 8vo. 

Onymus, (born 1757) Glaubenslehre 
d. Kathol. Kirche. Sulzbach, 1820. 

Puaton, Hieromonachus, (died 1812), 
Rechtglaubige Lehre, &c. Riga, 1770. He 
was Archbishop of Moscow, and drew up 
this sketch of the Theology of the Greek 
Church for the use of prince Paul Petro- 
vitsch. A Lat. Edit. appeared at Moscow, 
1774, Dr Pinkerton translated a work 
of his on the Present State of the Greek 
Church (Edin. 1814), including this 
Summary of Doctrine. 

Potyiwwes, Theocletus. Sacra Tuba 
Fidei Apostolic Grecanice Orientalis 
Ecclesia, 1736. He travelled from Ma- 
cedonia into Germany to collect money 
for redeeming Greeks, captive among the 
Turks, 

Procorowicz, Theophanes (died 1736) 
Christiana Orthodoxa Theologia, Regiom. 
et Mosque, 1773 et seqq. He was Arch- 
bishop of Novogorod, and consequently of 
the Greek Church. Though his work 
extended to seven volumes, it ends with 
the head “De Peccato.”’ It is praised 
for learning and moderation. ‘The author 
was a useful auxiliary in the reforms of 
Peter the Great. He received the name 
of “the Russian Chrysostom.” 

Scunappinerr, B. M. (born 1762) Doct. 
Dogm. Eccles. Christ. Augsburg, 1816. 
The author formerly bore the name of 
Wunibald. He is a Catholic. 

Scuramm, Dom. (born 1722; died 1797) 
Compend. Theol. Dogmat. August, Vin- 
dob. 1781. This was an improvement on 
former Catholic Systems. 

Scxwarz, Ildephons. (born 1752; died 
1794.) Handbuch der Christl. Religion, 
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Bamberg and Wurtzburg, 1793, 3 vols. 
Esteemed by Catholics. The fifth Edi- 
tion is of 1818. 

ScuwarzHugBER, Simpert, (born 1727; 
died 1795.) Praktisch-Katholisch, Reli- 
gions-handbuch. Salzburg, 1784, 4 vols. 
A third enlarged edition, 1793. - 

SrattteR, Benedict, (born 1728; died 
1797) Theol. Theoretice Tractatus. [n- 
golstad. 1776, 7 vols. (Rom. Cath.) 

Srourpza. Considerations sur la doc- 
irine et esprit de lEglise Orthodoxe. 
Stuttgard, 1816. 8. Though rather po- 
litical in its spirit, it contains a correct 
exposition of the doctrine of the Greek 
church. A German translation appeared 
by A. Von Kotzebue. 

TuanneR, Ign. (born 1770.) Wissen. 
schaftlich. Aphorism. d. Kathol. Dog- 
matik, Salzburg, 1816. 

Turopuytact. Dogmata Christianz 
Orthodoxe Religionis. Mosque, 1773. 
He was Archi-mandrite at Moscow; and 
approaches in many of his sentiments to 
the Calvinists of the Cocceian school. 
There was a German translation by 
Reichel, published at Moscow the same 
year. 

Waipet. Dogmatik der Religion Jesu- 
Christi. Augsburg, 1831-33, 8 vols. 

Wisst, Steph. (born 1749; died 1797.) 
Institut. Theol. Dogm. Ingolst. 1782, 
A Roman Catholic; he follows the scho- 
lastic method. 

Wisniowsx1, Gedeon. Theologia Uni- 
versa, 1724. A Compendium of the 
Theology of the Russian-Greek church, 
in eighteen Theses. 

Zimmer. Theologia Specialis Theore- 
tica, Landshut, 1802, 4 vols. 8vo. A Ro- 
man Catholic system, with a tincture of 
modern philosophy. 


III. WRITERS ON NATURAL RELIGION. 


WE include under this head, both Natural Theology, and what is called the Philosophy of Religion ; 
omitting, however, such works as Buddeus on Atheism, and Meiners and Bilfinger ‘de Deo,” 
which belong to a special department. A standard work on Pagan Theology is Pfanner Syst, 
Theol. Gentilium Purioris. Basil, 1679, 4to. Compare Berger’s Geschichte der Religionsphilo. 
sophie: a historical view of the opinions of original thinkers of all ages, upon God and Religion. 
Berlin, 1809, 8vo. 


Bouterwssx, F. (born 1766.) Die Re- died 1789.) Theologische Abhandlun- 
ligion der Vernunft. Gotting. 1824, gen uber den Ganzen Umfang der Reli- 
Translated into Dutch, 1827. gion. Butzow. 1778, 8, 

_ Doxperreiy, Ch. Alb. (born 1714; Escuenmaver, ©. A. (born 1717.) Re- 
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ligions-philosophie. Tubing. 1818. 3 
vols. 8vo. The first volume is on Ra- 
tionalism ; the second on Mysticism ; the 
third on Supernaturalism. 

Ficuts, J. G. (born 1762; died 1814.) 
Anweisung zum Seligen Leben. Berlin, 
1806. Fichte was the founder of a school 
of infidel philosophy, the principles of 
which pervade all his writings. 

Francxe, G. S. (born 1763.) Grundriss 
der Vernunft-Theologie. Altona, 1824, 
8. 7 
Geriacu, G. W. (born 1786.) Grun- 
driss der Religions Philosophie. Halle, 
1818. 8. He also wrote Grundr, d. Philos, 


Tugendlehre. 1820. 
Heinicuen. Die Naturliche Religion 
Dargestellt. Lips, 1825. 8. 


Heypenreicn, C. H. (born 1763; died 
1801.) Betrachtungen uber die Philo- 
sophie der Naturlichen Religion. Lips. 
1796. 8. He was professor of philosophy 
at Leipzig, and by many was highly 
esteemed as a poet, though severely 
handled by Goethe and Schiller in their 
Xenien, a periodical published at Wei- 
mar. 

Jaxos, L, H. (born 1759.) Die All- 
gemeine Religion. Halle, 1797. 8 2d 
edit. 1801, 

Jerusatem, J. F, W. (born: 1709; 
died 1789.)  Betrachtungen uber die 
Vornehmsten Wahrheiten der Religion. 
Brunsy. 1768, 1772. A work of repute. 

Kant, Immanuel, (born 1724; died 
1804.) Vorlesungen uber die Philo- 
sophische Religionslehre. Lips. 1817. 8. 
A posthumous work of the well-known 
philosopher of Konigsberg, characterized 
by his peculiar transcendental views. 

Kretzscumar, A. C. (born 1762.) Neue 
Darstellung der Philosophischen  Reli- 
gionslehre. Leips. 1825, 8. 

Krue. Eusebiologie oder Philosoph. 
Religionslehre. Konigs. 1819. I_ be- 
lieve it is the same person who is now 
professor of philosophy at Leipsic; and 
though not of the Theological Faculty, 
has taken the most prominent part in the 
defence of Rationalism against Hahn, 

Lutors, J. Prime Line ‘Theol. Na- 
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turalis Theoret. Lugd. Bat. 2nd edit. 
1768. A useful compendium by a Dutch 
divine. 

Menpetsoun, Moses, (born 1729; died 
1786.) Morgenstunden, Berlin, 1785-86. 
A Jewish philosopher, who also wrote 
Phedo; or, Dialogues on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. The Morgenstunden 
(7. e. Morning-hours) relate to the Being 
of God. 

Prancx, H, (born 1785; died 1831.) 
Abriss d. Philosophischen Religionslehre. 
Gotting. 1821, 8vo. He was the son of 
G. J. Planck, the author of the Introduc- 


tion to the Theological Sciences, and = — 


various other works. He himself was 
eminent in Biblical Philology, having — 
been the first to give a correct view of the 
New Testament Dialect in his Dissert. de 
Vera Natura et Indole Orat. Gree. Nov. 
Test. He had begun a Lexicon to the 
New Testament, on the principles there 
developed ; but long-continued ill-health, 
ending in death, prevented him from 
carrying the design into effect. See our 
Notes, at p. 132. 

Remarus, H. S. (born 1694; died 
1768.) Abhandlungen von den Vor- 
nehirsten Wahrheiten der Naturlichen Re- 
ligion. Hamburg, 1754—1772; often 
reprinted, with Notes, by his son. There 
is no denying the merit of this book ; but 
a Christian cannot easily forget that the 
author was the Fragmentist of Wolfen- 
buttel, a bitter enemy to the gospel. 

Sazar, J. (born 1766.) Religionsphi- 
losophie. Second edit. Munich, 1821. 

Sveti, C. W. (born 1755.) Philosoph. 
Religionslehre. Giessen. 1807. 

Tiertrunx, J. H. (born 1776.) Die 
Religion der Mundigen. 2 vols. Berlin, 
1800. A follower of Kant. 

Weisz, F.C. Philosoph. Religions- 
lehre. Heidelberg, 1820.‘ — 

Worn, Christ. (born 1679; died 
1754.) Theologia Naturalis. Lips. 2 
vols. 4to, 1736. This is one of the first 
attempts to treat the subject ona scientific 
plan. The author was the most eminent 
disciple of Leibnitz, whose school of phi- 
losophy sometimes goes by his name. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I.—On the Rhythmical Parallelism of the Hebrews. By Wm. Martin 
Leberecht de Wette, Professor of Theology in the University of Bale. 


Der Werte was formerly Professor at Berlin, but was deprived of office in consequence 
of having written a letter of condulence to the mother of Sandt, the assassin of Kotzebue, 
upon the occasion of her son’s execution. He then retired to Bale, in Switzerland, in 
the ancient University of which he enjoys great popularity as a lecturer ; and indeed in 
all matters connected with faste, (or what his countrymen term Aesthetics,) he may be 
safely placed at the head of the living Theologians of Germany. The following article is 
extracted from his elaborate Introduction to the Psalms, the whole of which has been ably 
translated by Professor Torrey of Vermont, U.S. in the Andover Biblical Repository for 
July, 1835. 


A question which was formerly much agitated, but which seems at pre- 
sent to have fallen into a good deal of neglect, though far from being 
without its importance, relates to the rhythmical form of the Hebrew 
poetry. Carpzov in his Introduction to the Old Testament, and Lowth 
in his Lectures, have furnished us with laborious investigations and copi- 
ous details of facts on this subject ; but by modern enquirers the question 
has either been entirely neglected, or but superficially handled, as if it 
were one which was now set at rest.’ It will be necessary to recall to 
remembrance and review, once more, the investigations of past times. 

The different opinions which have been advanced by the learned men 
of ancient and modern days respecting the rhythmical form of the Hebrew 
poetry, may be arranged in the following classes. 

I. Many maintained that the Hebrew poetry possesses metrical feet 
and versification, which, moreover, they specifically defined, or rather 
attempted to define and restore. But in defining the character of this 
metre they were again divided. . 

1. Many held to a versification in the proper sense, after the analogy 
of the Greek and Latin Metres ; and in favour of this opinion there are 


" Herder (Briefe das Stud. der Theol. betr. I. 164 sq. Geist. der Hebr. Poesie I. 22 
sq.) and Meyer (Hermencut. des A. T. II. sq.) have entered most fully into the subject. 
Since the first appearance of De Wette’s commentary, Gesenius, Bellermann, and Saals- 
chutz have investigated it with care. 


? Carpzov I. c. p. 3. sq. has madea tolerably complete collection of the older opinions ; 
Saalschiitz, a still more complete one in his work: Von der Form der Hebraischen Poesie, 
nebst einer Abhandlung ber die Musik der Hebraer. Mit einem Vorworte von Dr Hahn. 
Konigsb, 1825. 8, (See also Jebb’s Sacred Literatue, p. 9, et seqq.) 
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ancient authorities. Philo describes the songs of praise of the ancient 
sacred poets as trimeter, and composed of str ophes,*® and attributes to 
Moses a knowledge of metre." Josephus calls the versification of Moses’ 
song of triumph at the Red sea, hexameter,’ and so also the farewell song 
of Moses ;’ and represents the Psalms of David as consisting partly of 
trimeter, partly of hexameter verse.’ Eusebius calls the Hebrew poems 
metrical,’ and their versification partly hexameter, partly trimeter and 
tetrameter. So also Jerome in many places. In the Praef. ad Chron. 
Euseb. he represents the Psalms as consisting of iambic, alcaic, and sapphic 
verse, like the odes of Horace and of Pindar, while the verse of Job is 
hexameter and pentameter. He pronounces a similar judgment in the 
Praef. ad Jobum, and in the Praef.in Threnos. ‘The same opinion is ex- 
pressed by Isidorus Hispalensis.° But we fail of finding in these authors — 
any more definite account or explanation of the metres which they thus 
name. Hence Loscher remarks that the fathers, in these assertions, had 
no reference to metrical feet, but only to the members of the verse.”— 
Martianay endeavours to defend and prove the assertion of Jerome, but 
does it in a manner so vague and confused, as only to involve the subject 
in still greater perplexity." Ferrandus also defends the opinion of 
Jerome.” 

An attempt to define the laws of Hebrew metre, in prosecuting this 
assertion, was made by Francis Gomar, in his work Davidis Lyra, ete.”* 
a system of the prosody of the Hebrew language, in which he endeavours 
to point out a distinct versification, analogous to the Greek, in the so called 
metrical books, viz. Job, the proverbs of Solomon, and the Psalms. He 
was, however, happily refuted by L. Capell,"“ and that with great ease. 
There was no injustice in the pun of one of his antagonists, who said, 
Gomari lyram delirare. Waving constructed a system of prosody upon 
principles supported by no evidence, and at variance with the Hebrew, 
as well as every other language,” instead of proceeding to establish upon 
this basis the Hebrew versification, he overturns his own structure, by 
laying it down as arule: ‘“‘Omnia sacrae scripturae poemata Hebraea 
variis ac promiscuis carminum generibus constant. Eadem absoluta sunt, 
non relata, hoc est, quae similibus versibus, iis pari numero ac serie re- 
spondentibus, carent.” < All the Hebrew poems of the sacred scriptures 
consist of various and intermingled kinds of verse. They are absolute, 
not relative—that is, they have no similar verses, corresponding to each 
other in their measure and place in the series.” Yet he found some fol- 
lowers, among whom were Const. L’Empereur, Dan. Heinsius, Lud. de 
Dieu, Hottinger, and the younger Buxtorf. 


3 De Vita Contempl. p. 901. E. * Thid. p. 606. A. 5 Ant. Jud. II. 16. 4. 
5 Ibid. IV. 8. 44. 7 Ibid. VIL. 12. 3. 5 Praep. Evang. XI. 3. 
® Originum I. 358. ° De caus. ling. Hebr. c. XI. § 6. p..436. 


4 Proleg. IV. in div. Bibliothec, S. Hieron.—Opp. Hieron. ed. Vallars. T. IX. 
 Praef. in Psalmos c. 11. 
8 Davidis Lyra s. nova Hebraea S. Scripturae ars poetica 1637.—Opp. III. 388. sq. 


'! Animadvers. ad novam Davidis lyram 1643, afterwards printed with his Critica 5. 
p- 6dl. 


'S One of them is: Vocalis longa (nisi accentus intercedat) ante duas consonas positione 
mutatur in brevem ; which arose from a misapprehension of the shortening of Hholem, 
by the moving forward of the tone in mixed syllables. 
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We pass over the boastful attempts of Marcus Mecibom to restore the 
Hebrew versification, referring the curious reader to Carpzov,' and pro- 
ceed to notice the English prelate Francis Hare, who believed he had 
brought to light the metre of the Psalms in his work: ‘ Psalmorum liber 
in versiculos metrice divisus et ope metrices multis in locis integritati suae 
restitutus,” Lond. 1736. He met with a short and pithy answer from 
Bishop Lowth in his ‘“‘Metricae Harianae brevis Confutatio,” which is 
found at the end of his Lectures.2 This metrical system of Hare is in 
the highest degree arbitrary. He establishes the following canon among 
others: quantitatis syllabarum nulla ratio habetur, ‘no regard is paid to the 
quantity of syllables,’ a principle upon which every thing could be made 
out of any thing. Notwithstanding this, the principles of Hare found an 
advocate in Christian Weisse, who attempted to add still farther to the 
structure.’ 

Sir W. Jones* applies to the Hebrew the rules of the Arabic metre.— 
He lays down as rules, that mixed syllables, and syllables with quiescent 
vowels are long; pure syllables are short. After the manner of the Ar- 
abians, he proposes to give vowels to letters which have Sheva moveable. 
As to the rest, he falls into very much the same error as Gomar, and 
quite destroys every thing he has said, by supposing that the Hebrews 
intermingle their metres, as Pindar does. 

Unquestionably the boldest attempt of this kind was that of Greve.’— 
After having provided himself with a new recension of the text, chiefly in 
accordance with the Septuagint, and with a new system of punctation, 
following the analogy of the Arabic, he establishes a prosody of the He- 
brew poetry, grounded on the analogy of the Syriac and Arabic languages, 
and proceeds to apply it in an attempt to restore the versification of Job. 
He repeats the same attempt upon the prophets Nahum and Habakkuk,° 
and the prophet Isaiah.“ The rules of prosody which he lays down are 
in general correct, provided no objection is made to the change which he 
introduces into the Hebrew punctation. But what authority have we for 
changing this? The affinity of the Hebrew language to the Arabic and 
Syriac hardly suffices to justify us in assuming the fact of a like pronun- 


* Carpzov 1. c. p. 19 sq. and Saalschiitz p. 17. 
* Lowth published a larger confutation of Hare, Lond. 1766. 


* Progr. Systema Psalmorum metricum a Francisco Hare nuper adornatum, 1740.— 
I have neither been able to procure this work nor the tracts of Anton: Conjectura de 
metro Hebraeorum antiquo, Lips. 1770. Vindiciae disput. de metro Hebr. Lips. 177]. 
Editionis in qua Psalmi ad metrum revocabuntur et recensebantur etc. specimen. Viteb. 
1780. Salomonis carmen melicum, quod Cant. Cant. dicitur, ad metrum priscum et 
modos musicos revocavit etc. Viteb. 1800. From the account which Saalschttz gives of 
it, I perceive that Anton’s system is founded on the accent, but is at the same time alto- 
gether arbitrary ; for he alters the accent and pronunciation, omits and repeats verses, just 
as he pleases or finds it necessary. 


4 Poes. Asiat. Comment. c. II. p. 72 sq. med 


° Ultima capita libri Jobi, nempe cap. 38—41 et capitis 42 pars, ad Graecam versionem 
recensita netisque instructa ab E. I. Greve. Accedit tractatus de metris Hebraeorum 
praesertim Jobaeis. Pars I. complect. cap. 38, 39. Daventriae 1788, Pars II. complect. 
40—42: 6 et libellum de metris. Burgosteinfurthi 1791. 4to. 


® Vaticinia Nahumi et Habacuci. Interpretationem et notas adjecit E. I. Greve.— 
Editio metrica. Amstelod. 1793. 4. 


* Vaticiniorum Jesaiae pars continens carmina a cap. 40 usque ad 56: 9. Hebraica 
ad numeros recensuit, versionem et notas adjecit. [S10. 4. 
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ciation, quantity, etc. In fine, Greve makes so many exceptions to his 
own rules, as to render his whole system in the highest degree fluctuating 
and uncertain.’ 

A very elaborate and sensible theory of Hebrew prosedy was published 
by Bellermann.’ It is founded on the systema morarum, according to 
which all syllables have an equal mora, or time, the only change being 
that produced by the accent. Accordingly he supposes all syllables des- 
titute of an accent to be short, and all accented syllables to be long » very 
much as in German or English. He has not succeeded, however; in 
pointing out a proper Hebrew versification, but only in making it proba- 
ble that the Hebrew poets have occasionally allowed the iambic, the tro- 
chaic, or the anapaestic number to prevail. 

The latest attempt to form a system of Hebrew metre is contained in 
the work of J. L. Saalschutz, which has already been mentioned in a note. 
Like Bellermann, he grounds his system upon the accent, which, however, 
he places not upon the final but upon the penult syllable ; for he considers 
the accent as the sign of the subordinate (ground) tone, instead of the 
principal, so that by this means the Hebrew language receives a trochaic 
accentuation, while according to Bellermann’s system it is for the most 
part iambic. The Shevas frequently form short syllables, but frequently 
do not. Those syllables are likewise short which have neither tone, ac- 
cent, or ictus. ‘Those syllables are common which have the ictus, as also 
the final syllables which have the accent. All Hebrew poems have the 
rhythm, resembling, where it is regular, the measure of the Hexameter, 
except that in addition to dactyles and spondees it allows of the introduc- 
tion of trochees and the first paeon. ‘The verses consist sometimes of 
two feet, sometimes of three, sometimes of four and five, and it is but sel- 
dom the author succeeds in pointing out a certain uniformity. So by 
this theory, arbitrary as it is, no metrical system in the proper sense is 
restored, but only a certain number, which is also secured by the common 
pronunciation. 

2. Others maintained that the Hebrew poetry possesses a free versifica- 
tion, and strictly speaking, all those who have been mentioned above be- 
long to this class. Michaelis is of this opinion” and Leutwein.* The 
latter with justice makes the essence of the biblical rhythm to consist 
mainly in the division into hemistichs, tristichs, etc. and in addition to 
this supposes only that there was a certain metrical harmony, the rule 
and index of which he finds in the accents. 

3. Others believed they found rhyme, or something resembliug rhyme, 
in the Hebrew poetry. Such a supposition is in fact not so absurd, as 
we might at first imagine, for the Arabic and modern Hebrew poetry are 
both acquainted with rhyme. ‘This was the opinion of Augustine, Steu- 
chus,’ M. Laurent.’ Petraeus, and Le Clere, who in his Commentary on 
the Pentateuch points out instances of rhyme in many places, e. g. Gen. 


' Comp. Eichhorn’s Allg. Bibl. VI. 811 sq. 

* Versuch uber die Metrik der Hebraer. Berlin 1813. 

5 On Lowth p. 432. ed Rosenm. 

4 Versuch einer richtigen Theorie von der biblisehen Verskunst. Tub. 1775. 


5° Praef. in Psalm. 


° Cant. Cantic. Salom. paraphrasi cum ligata Hebraea et Danica tum prosa Latina 


adornatum. Hafn. 1640. 
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4; 24. 7: 11. Ex. c.15. Deut. c. 32 ; but takes unwarrantable liberties 
in arranging the members of the verse, and quite destroys the parallelismus 
membrorum. Instances of rhyme undoubtedly occur in the Old Testa- 
ment, e. g. in Gen. 4: 24. Ps. 6:2. 8: 5. 25: 4, ete. Job 10: 17; they 
are frequent in the Hebrew language generally, the suffixes and termina- 
tion-forms alone furnishing a vast number of them, but as they are not 
constant in their occurrence, they cannot be supposed to constitute a law. 
Buxtorf followed R. Moshe Shem Tobh and other Jews in making the 
Hebrew rhythm to consist in the numbering of the syllables ; the members 
of the verse were sometimes equal, but for the most part unequal, and the 
disproportion was supposed to be removed by the mode of enunciation 
and singing! So also L. Fabricius,? and G. J. Vossius,’ held to a syl- 
labic metre in some poems, as in the proverbs of Solomon, but to a free 
prose diction in the Psalms. 

4. To this class also belong those who denied the existence of a proper 
metre, but at the same time held that the poetry was adapted to certain 
melodies, which would still imply the necessity of some kind of syllabic 
measure. Pfeiffer,’ Van Till,> Mingarelli,” and among the Jews Abar- 
banel,’. were ofthis opinion. Carpzov, on the other hand, justly remarks, 
that this opinion might be held with respect to the Psalms, and other ly- 
rical pieces, but not with respect to the book of Job, and the Proverbs of 
Solomon. Besides, it would be necessary to show that Psalms which ap- 
pear to have the same melody announced in the title, e. g. Ps. 57, 58, 59, 
contain verses of similar length, and of the same number of words,—which, 
however, is not the case. 

II. Others, on the contrary, maintained that the Hebrew poetry is al- 
together destitute of metre and of feet. Most of the learned Jews are of 
this opinion. Thus in the book of Cosri,’ it is boasted of as a peculiar 
excellence of the Hebrew poetry, that it is not fettered and confined by a 
syllabic measure, and that it aims not so much at tickling the ear, as at 
distinctness and force of thought, which are promoted by the freedom of 
its movement. R. Asaria, from whom Buxtorf furnishes extracts,’ holds 
to a proportion of the members (parallelismus membrorum), not consist- 
ing however, in the measure of the syllables, but in the thought. The 
opinion of the book of Cosri was also maintained by R. Samuel Arcurolt,” 
and R. Samuel Aben Tybbon." Among Christians, the poetry of the Old 
Testament was pronounced to be destitute of versification and a regular 
rhythm, by Joseph Scaliger,” in part by the before named G. J. Vossius, 
and still more decidedly by Richard Simon,” and Wasmuth." Among 


* De Prosodia metrica tractatus, in his Thes. grammat. ling. sanct. p. 628. sq. 


* Metrica Hebraea. Viteb. 1623, p. 25 sq. 

De nat. et constit. art. poet. L. 1. c. 13. § 2. 

* Diatrib. de poesi Hebr. 

° Dicht- Sing- und Spielkunst der Hebraer p. 24. 
° De Pindari Odis conjecturae p. 20 sq. 


* See Buxtorf Mantiss. ad lib. Cosri p. 407. ° P. IL. p. 133. sq. ed Buxt. 
’ Mantissa ab lib. Cosri. p. 415. 
In Buxtorf 1. c. p. 424 sq. “Td. p. 429 sq,' 


’ Animadverss. ad Chron. Euseb. p. 6. 
'S Hist. Crit. V. T. L. I. c. 8. p. 57. of the Latin translation. 
* Tnstit. Accent. Hebr. p. I4. 
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the moderns this opinion prevails very generally, and Herder (1. c.) 
among others, acknowledges it as his own, although he holds to a free 
rhythm in addition to the parallelism of numbers. 

III. Others admit that the Hebrew poetry possesses versification, but 
maintain that it is lost to us, and can no longer be defined. This is the 
opinion of Carpzoy, and of several other learned men whom he quotes.’ 
He goes upon the principle that there can be no poetry without metre.— 
Lowth also? endeavours to show that the Hebrew poetry must have been 
metrical, but that it is vain to think of restoring its metre since the pro- 
nunciation is lost. Similar are the views of Pfeiffer,’ Bauer,’ Jahn,° 
and Meyer.° 

This last opinion deserves to be taken up and examined more at large. 
What are the grounds for asserting that the Hebrew poetry must neces- 
sarily have a metre ? 

1. If with Lowth, Carpzov, and others, we lay it down as a general 
principle that all poetry as such, must possess a metre, the question arises, 
whether this principle is derived from experience, or from the theory of 
the poetic art. The example of the majority of ancient and modern lang- 
uages decides in favour of this principle. Not only the Greeks, and the 
modern nations, but also the Indians and Caledonians possess versifica- 
tion. But the Hebrew poetry is distinguished by such remarkable pecu- 
liarities, that it may well form an exception, to which might be added the 
Samaritan and Ethiopic languages, which actually have no syllabie metre, 
but only a metre of lines. From the theory of the poetic art the following 
principle only could be derived, viz. that poetry aims to give more form 
and harmony to language, than prose; but respecting the kind of form, 
it prescribes no law. As to this, every thing depends on the character of 
the poetry. Goethe has disdained the shackles of verse in his boldest 
flights, and contented himself with a freer harmony.’ Indeed, there is 
something more sublime in the absence of form than in a strict adherence 
to it; and as sublimity is the character of the Hebrew poetry, the absence 
of versification in it may be considered as extremely natural. 

2. Jones, Bauer, and others, adduce the example of the modern ori- 
ental languages, particularly of the Arabic and Persian, in proof of the 
existence of a Hebrew metre. But witli all the etymological affinity of 
the Shemitish dialects, there is a very great diversity in their pronuncia- 
tion, style, etc. and the Persian language is not related to the Hebrew at 
all; consequently it will not do to reason from what may be true in that, 
to what must be true in this. The serious, sacred poetry of the Hebrews 
presents a very strong contrast, both in spirit and matter, when compared 
with the modern oriental, and it may therefore possess also a different and 
peculiar external form. The Arabic poetry has no parallelism of num- 
bers; neither has the Hebrew rhyme, like the Arabic: as little as they 
agree in these particulars, so little is it possible to draw any conclusion 


1 Loscher, Sonntag, Bartolocci, Kircher etc. p. 6. 23. 

* Praeleet. III. p. 28. sq. * Ueber d. Musik d. alten Hebr. p. xvi. 

* Einleit. ins A. T. p. 358 sq. * Bibl. Arch. Th. I. B. I. § 100. 
6 Hermen. des A. T. II. 329. 


? See Mignon’s funeral in Wilhelm Mceister’s Lehijahren. Prometheus, Meine Gottin, 
and other lyric productions of his. 


® Jones 1. c. p. 61. Bauer }, c. 
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from the prosody of the one in favour of a similar form of the other.— 
Besides, the age of the Arabic and Persian metre is very questionable.— 
Jones, it is true, calls it extremely ancient.1. But as he remarks himself, 
the earliest writer on metre, Ferahid, lived as late as in the second cen- 
tury of the Hegira. In fact, Pococke’ regards the Arabic metre as a 
comparatively late invention, and appeals for proof of it to the testimony 
of Arabian authors, of Alsephad and of Jalaloddin. Kichhorn’ is of the 
same opinion, particularly on the ground that the Arabic poetry depends 
on the nunnation. 

3. ‘The Hebrew poetry was often sung, which could not be the case 
unless it possessed metre.” Thus Carpzov, Sonntag, and others. Buta 
metre is necessary in order that poetry may be sung, only in case the 
melody is repeated ; but if it continues along, the words though without 
metre may be adapted to it at pleasure. Thus with us prose is often set 
to music Whether the Hebrews had returning melodies, is a question 
we cannot decide. Probably they had not. It is a just conjecture that 
the Hebrew singing consisted simply in cantillation, i. e. in a sort of de- 
clamation analogous to song ; but this depends not at all upon the number 
and measure of the words. It is indeed a question whether the tact,’ in 
the strict sense at least, as we understand it, belonged to the Hebrew 
music. Speidel’ considers the tact as a comparatively recent invention, 
unknown to the age of David. Finally, ifthe Hebrews actually possessed 
a knowledge of tact, and of returning melodies, still they might shorten 
or prolong at will the words of unequal length, much in the same way as 
is done amongst us in the ruder sort of popular songs, for instance, in the 
witch’s song : 


Wir fliegen uber Land und Meer, 


Wie das Wind durch die weite, weite Welt einher. 


We fly over land and sea, 


Like the wind through the wide, wide world, featly and free. 


5. “Indications of metre are found in the Hebrew poetry.” The poets 
avail themselves of uncommon, antiquated, difficult words, forms and 
phrases, and allow themselves many poetical licenses which lead us to the 
conclusion that they were under a metrical constraint, without which we can- 
not explain these appearances.” This argument is particularly dwelt upon 
by Lowth.’ But I should think that these peculiarities of the poetical lang- 
uage were something more than the offspring of necessity—they are some- 
times evidently chosen for the sake of their antiquity, of their solemnity, 
and of their elegance ; sometimes they seem to have sprung forth uncon- 
sciously in the fire of inspiratiou, in the bold flight of thought, and in the 
struggle with language. The only certain indication from which Lowth 
justly draws the conclusion that there must have been something like a 
rhythmical division and measure of the Hebrew poetry, is the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement found in a few of the Psalms and some other poetical 


' L. c. p. 60. 2 Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 160. * Note to Jones. p. 61. 


i. e. a regular rising and falling of the voice. 
Unverwerfliche Spuren von der alten Davidischen Singkunst etc. in Forkel p. 157. 


° Lec. III. 
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pieces. Here we observe a regular periodical cadence and return, some- 
what resembling strophes or verses; but whether they are real strophes 
and verses or not, that is the question. 

Were there a Hebrew metre, I believe that the vestiges and proofs, if 
not the very laws of it might be discovered.’ There are many, it is true, 
since the time of Capell, who say that the pronunciation of the Hebrew 
language is lost. This is the ground upon which Lowth maintains that 
the Hebrew metre can never be recovered, nor so much as the number 
of the syllables, much less their quantity, be with any certainty defined. 
Yet without wishing to obtrude myself as a judge in a controversy con- 
ducted by such eminent men, I must confess that I believe in the general 
correctness of the Hebrew system of punctation. That it issometimes pe- 
dantic, subtile and inconsistent, cannot throw suspicion over the whole sys- 
tem ; and that its present form is recent, destroys not the antiquity of the 
tradition upon which it is founded. A strong proof of the genuineness of 
its origin is its peculiarity, a circumstance which distinguishes the Hebrew 
language from the other Shemitish dialects, especially the Arabic. If it 
were a bare invention of the Rabbins, it would doubtless have betrayed 
its origin as an imitation of the Arabic language; forthe learned Rab- 
bins have sometimes employed the Arabic to illustrate the Hebrew.” But 
according to the present Hebrew punctation there is no metre in the 
poetry of the Old Testament, nor so much as a numbering of syllables, as 
may be clearly seen in the alphabetic poems where the several verses are 
of unequal length. Compare Ps. 25: 1, 2, 5, with v. 4, 18, 19.“ Ac- 
cording to the systema morarum, which makes all the syllables long and 
perfectly equal, without any rhythmical alternation of short and long, a 
versification by syllabic quantity would be impossible.’ Yet this pro- 
nunciation would admit at least of the numbering of syllables, and conse- 
quently of a metre, such as the French and other nations possess; a 
rhythm is also possible by means of the accent, as in the German and 
English languages, which is the theory of Bellermann. According to the 
modern system of Hebrew prosody, which is founded on the systema mor- 
arum, the letters with Sheva moveable, and its compounds, form short 
syllables,’ giving rise to a certain alternation of long and short; which, 
however, is very trifling, inasmuch as two short syllables never appear in 
immediate succession, so that there can be no pyrrhichs, anapeests, or 
triple time feet ofany sort. It would be more conformable to the analogy 
of the Greek and Arabic prosody to use the pure syllables with the long 
vowels as short ; but then we should be at a loss to know how to dispose 
of the Shevas ; for the common prosody rejects semi-short syllables, and 
if we chose to join them with the entire syllables it would produce too 
harsh an effect. Make the experiment in whatever way we please, we 
find no versification in the Hebrew poetry, and never shall find any.— 


1 Michaelis is also of the same opinion, 1. c. p. 436 sq. 


® This view has sinee been placed beyond dispute by the grammatical investigations of 
Gesenius. 

3 Many verses have hemistichs of an equal number of syllables, particularly in Job, 
Lam. c. 3. 

* For instance, each syllable, whether mixed or pure, has 3 moras; one mora is given 
to the short vowel and to each consonant, and two to the long vowel; but two consonants 
before the vowel constitute also but one mora. 


° Comp. Buxtorf Thes. Gram. p. 631 sqq. 
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This is evident even by the measurement of the eye. ‘The several verses 
are often unequal, out of all proportion, one short, another long, without 
any regularity. But this would not be so, if they were formed upon the 
quantity and number of the syllables, and arranged according to a perio- 
dical rule. We have only to look at English verse, or that of any other 
language, and see if it does not exhibit a certain proportion even to the 
eye. The same would be the case if we supposed the pronunciation to 
be entirely different ; the periodical return of the rhythm would neces- 
sarily betray itself; especially as the Arabic or any other Shemitish pro- 
nunciation which you may suppose, is not so very different from the He- 
brew, that one might not form some sort of conjecture at least, respecting 
the rhythm grounded upon it. 

Our own opinion respecting the rhythm of the Hebrew poetry coin- 
cides with the second class of opinions which have been exhibited above ; 
and differs in no respect from that of the learned Jewish Rabbins and of 
Herder. This opinion, moreover, seems to be the one which generally 
prevails, yet without being sufficiently understood. Atleast, it seems not 
to be allowed that the parallelism of members constitutes a real rhythmi- 
eal form, or else it is one for which there is no taste. We shall attempt 
to introduce more correct notions on the subject. 

The Hebrew poetry is divided into two kinds, the lyric and the epic.— 
Under the first division I embrace all poetry which is produced under a 
strong emotion and excitement of the subject or person who speaks, 
whence it may be called also impassioned or subjective poetry : the title of 
objective poetry would be applicable to the latter, inasmuch as its charac- 
ter consists in the calm description of an object. The former includes 
among the Hebrews three subordinate kinds, the didactic, the lyric properly 
so called, and the rhetorical (prophetic), for among the Hebrews these 
kinds of poetry are nearly related. Didactic poetry, itis true, must have 
somewhat of an objective character ; but among the Hebrews, who had 
as yet no artificial or scientifie culture, reflexion was always connected 
with inspiration, and was therefore lyric; in the same manner as in all 
antiquity, the man of wisdom was at the same time musician, poet, and 
inspired. Besides, eloquence must sometimes aim at being objective, 
because it very often seeks to operate upon the understanding ; but here 
also every thing lay under the dominien of feeling and of inspiration. In 
short, would the Hebrew impart instruction, or give expression to his feel- 
ings, would he warn, censure or reprove, he always spoke as a lyric poet, 
in the fervour of inspiration. Now it is this lyric poetry of the Hebrews 
which has a rhythmical form’; the epic adopts the prosaic style. I ac- 
count to myself for this phenomenon in the following manner. In an 
excited state of mind, in strong emotion and inspiration, it is natural for 
the speaker to elevate his voice and his language above the ordinary tone 
and style. The breast heaves, the inflexions of the voice become more 
marked, the words are accompanied with more expressive accents, the 
movement of the discourse is more measured and lofty, in a word, the 


* An artificial and very complex versification, like that of Pindar, where this would 
not be the case, is not once to be thought of in speaking of Hebrew poetry; for such con- 
summate versification belongs to a higher state of culture than existed among the Hebrews. 
Besides, the division of the verses as ascertained in the alphabetic poems, decides against 
such higher versification. 


* Tt evidently arose from a limited notion of rhythm, that none but the books of Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job, were denominated rhythmical, and received the poetic accents. 
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discourse approaches to song. Nay, the inclination soon becomes strong 
actually tosing. Hence a regular rhythmical structure of language will 
present itself first and chiefly in lyric poetry. But in narrative discourse 
the case is different. As the narrator expresses not his own thoughts and 
feelings, but is occupied with the description of his object, that is, of the 
thoughts, feelings and actions of another, with which he must also allow 
himself to be affected only so far as may be necessary to impart life to the 
narration ; as he is obliged to place a curb, as it were, upon his own 
thoughts and feelings, that they may not encroach too much upon the 
narrative, and detract from the clear perception of the object ; repose will 
be the character of his style, and he will therefore preserve the ordinary, 
quiet flow of discourse. And thus the style of narrative among the He- 
brews always remained free and unadorned. In lyric poetry, on the con- 
trary, the diction was ennobled by a certain rhythmical form. Just so 
the lyric poems of the Greeks are distinguished by a highly wrought and 
complicated style of versification from the simple Hexameter, which even 
among this people, approaches nearer to the language of common dis- 
course. The poetic and musical talent of the Greeks led them thus to 
reduce even their narrative poetry to the forms of rhythm and music; a 
thing which the artless Hebrews neglected to do, because it was only in 
the lofty mood of lyric poetry they experienced that sort of impulse which 
leads to the forms of art. 

The question now arises, What is this rhythmical form of the Hebrew 
poetry? Before we answer it, we shall endeavour to furnish ourselves 
with more enlarged and general notions of the nature of rhythm, than 
seem generally to prevail. Rhythm is a rule of any sort in discourse, a 
law which aims to reduce its various and resisting elements to unity and 
harmony. These various elements of discourse consist of the different 
modifications of its movement, i. e. of the different accentuation, quantity, 
inflexion, union and separation of words, and of the different divisions 
or members of the period. These modifications are of two kinds, giving 
rise to two distinct branches of the rhythmical art, whose object it is 
simply to raise what is natural and lawless to the sphere of art and rule. 
The human voice has this peculiarity, that it is subject to continual altera- 
tion and change; it never remains for two successive moments on the same 
key and of the same strength—it may continue on the same key, but the 
strength, effort, accent, with which it is exerted will differ. Its move- 
ment is wave-like, its alternation like that of lights and shades. This al- 
ternation is different in different languages, less distinct in some than in 
others; in German and English it is indicated by the accent. This is 
the stamp, so to speak, which introduces lights and shades into language. 
Now, when this alternation, which in common discourse is left to itself, is 
subjected to a uniform rule, it gives rise to syllabic measure; the law of 
which is the arsis and thesis, or the tact, i. e. a regular rising and falling 
of the voice. But besides these smaller divisions of discourse, there are 
others still greater which arise from the necessity of recovering the breath, 
and from the winding off of the thought, and which in prose are desig- 
nated to a certain extent by the punctuation. These also are reduced to 
regular form by the rhythmical art, giving rise to verses and strophes.— 
That art of versification is complete which combines these two sorts of 
members into a well organized whole; but there may also be one which 
is incomplete, defective in certain respects. There may be a rhythm 
which consists simply in the regular harmonious structure of the smaller 
members; and there is such an one which the Latins call namerus, and to 
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which we give the name of rhythmical prose. In this, the laws of the 
arsis and thesis will be observed with greater uniformity than in an 
uncultivated style, though there will be more freedom and _ latitude 
than in verse, and particular attention will be paid to the cadence at the 
end. The structure is carried to a vicious extreme, when one writes 
with perfect uniformity, e. g. in the iambic rhythm, a case however, 
which sometimes occurs. The dithyrambic verse also, of the Greeks, 
belongs to this species of rhythm ; each single verse forms by itself a 
short metrically arranged whole, but the several verses are not united 
again into strophes. Here there is more arrangement than in rhyth- 
mical prose, but only in details, whence there arises a chaos as it 
were of small rhythmical wholes. On the other hand there may also be 
a rhythm in which the order of the smaller members is neglected, and the 
attention is exclusively bestowed upon the regular distribution of the 
greater ones. Such is the rhyme in the unmetrical or ruder kinds of 
verse, like what is found in popular poetry, e. g. in the German Master- 
singers. Here the larger sections of discourse are marked off by the 
rhyme, and a certain periodical rule for the ear is furnished by this simi- 
larity of sound in the concluding words. That poetry in which the rhyme 
falls any where else except upon the concluding word of a sentence, or 
member of a period, is the product ofa more recent and artificial culture. 
An illustration may be drawn from the art of dancing, which will throw 
some light upon these two kinds of rhythm. The perfect dance is that 
which combines an elaborate finish of step, which answers to the metrical 
_foot—with a skilful arrangement of the general motions, the figures, 
which answer to the verses and strophes. But as there may be a dance, 
consisting simply of artificial steps, without any combination into figures 
and a whole—this answers to rhythmical prose—so also we may conceive 
of one in which the several steps are left entirely to nature and chance, 
and the only thing aimed at is an agreeable arrangement of the motions at 
large. This answers to the second species of unmetrical rhythm. 

To this last kind belongs the Hebrew rhythm, viz. the parallelism of 
members. This is nothing more nor less than a rhythmical proportion, 
and that of the simplest sort, between the larger sections or members of 
a period, the smaller being neglected. Nothing is more simple than the 
symmetry, the proportion between two parts of a whole—the proportion 
between several begins to require more ingenuity and calculation. Thus 
the relation between parallel lines is the simplest that we can conceive to 
exist between different lines; the triangle, the square, already begin to 
be more complex, and the circle is the most perfect of all figures. It 
might also be remarked, that every period consisting of two propositions, 
forms a whole, and suffices for a full expression of the voice and satisfying 
of the ear; while a single proposition is insufficient for either. The 
breast is still elevated, the ear continues to listen, and yet there is nothing 
more to be said, nothing more to be heard. In fact, the parallelism of 
members seems to be a fundamental law of rhythm. It obviously lies at 
the foundation of the rhyme, where one verse is made to answer to the 
other. The more complicated forms of rhyme, in the stanza, sonnet, ete. 
were invented at a comparatively later period ; but even in these the law 
of parallelism may still be detected ; at least, the ottave rime and the son- 
net naturally fall into two divisions, each answering to the other.* In 


* In the former, the two concluding verses are parallel to the six first, andin the se- 
cond there is the same relation between the 8 first and the 6 last verses, 
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like manner the relation of the Hexameter and Pentameter is that of pa- 
rallelism, and even the lyric strophes admit perhaps of being referred to 
the same form. The relation of the strophe, anti-strophe, and epode, on 
the contrary, already indicates the transposition of the parallelism to the 
more perfect form of the triangle. 

But in what does the parallelism of members in the Hebrew poetry con- 
sist, and how is it indicated? Here we must forget all the demands 
which might be made by the delicate, musical ear of the Greeks,. so sen- 
sitive to the measure of time, or by that of the moderns, so partial to si- 
militude of sound. The Hebrew has neither the one nor the other; he 
is in general but little given to the external, to what strikes the senses ; 
hence too, he was but a slow proficient in the fine arts. Serious by na- 
ture, he loves to withdraw into himself, and to be wholly occupied with 
his own internal being, his thoughts. And so it was with his rhythm, 
which belonged more to the thought than to the outward form and sound ; 
and he therefore indicated his rhythmical divisions by the divisions of the 
thought, and the proportion of the rhythmical propositions by that of the 
subject matter. 

The following circumstances contributed perhaps iu some measure, to 
the formation of this rhythm of thought. The Hebrew, and whoever like 
him stands at that point of iutellectual cultivation where the mind is in a 
condition to seize only certain general and simple relations of things, is 
fond of presenting his ideas and feelings in short sentences ; these sentences 
are connected with each other in a manner which possesses but little va- 
riety, usually according to the law of resemblance and contrast, (a law 
which readily presents itself to the observing understanding, ) and for the 
most part only in couplets, because the combination of several sentences 
implies already the notice of a greater variety of relations. This speak- 
ing in short sentences is still further favoured by the impassioned tone of 
the speaker ; for, in the fulness and glow of inspiration and internal feel- 
ing, words are slow to adapt themselves to the thought, the speaker 
struggles with language, and wrests from it nothing but single short ex- 
pressions. <A peculiar fondness is manifested in this style of speaking for 
tautology and comparison. There is a want of versatility and variety of 
expression, and yet there is a wish to express one’s self fully, and to pre- 
sent the subject in various points of light; hence the same thing is often 
repeated in synonymous expressions and figures. Now if a person who 
speaks in this way is disposed to introduce into his discourse a regular 
rhythm, a proportion between the several propositions presents itself as a 
ready expedient, whose original law will be that of resemblance and con- 
trast, the law by which, in other cases, one proposition is arranged with 
another. 

After these remarks, nothing will appear more natural than the follow- 
ing form of discourse, Job 7: 1. 


Is there not a warfare for man upon earth, 
Are not his days like the days of an hireling ? 
As a servant he earnestly desireth the shadow, 
As a hireling he looketh for the reward— 


where each thought is twice expressed, and after each such repetition 
there is a pause. , 
But the parallelism of members 1s of different kinds. In the first place, 
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it differs according to the different laws of the association of thoughts.* 
The two principal laws of resemblance and contrast or antithesis, produce 
the synonymous and antithetic parallelism, according to the terminology of 
Lowth ; a third is founded simply upon a resemblance in the form of con- 
struction and progression of the thoughts, and this we may call with Lowth 
the synthetic parallelism. To the synonymous parallelism belongs also 
the identical, or the repetition with suspense, e. g. Job 18: 138. 


There devours the members of his body, 
There devours his members—the first born of death. 


Under the term synonymous is included also comparison, subordina- 
tion, etc. But as we are concerned at present chiefly with the rhythmi- 
cal form, we shall venture upon another classification, and only retain the 
logical arrangement in the minor divisions. 

1. Thought is represented by words; hence it will frequently happen 
where there is a perfect resemblance or antithesis of thoughts, that the 
words will be equal, at least in their number; and sometimes, on ac- 
count of the similar construction and position of the words, there will also 
be a certain resemblance of sound. This we may call the original, perfect 
kind of parallelism of members, which coincides with metre and rhyme, 
yet without being the same with them. Such is the kind of parallelism 
in which the song of Lamech is composed, Gen. 4: 23,24. The translation 
can present nothing more than the equality in the number and position 
of the words, the rhyme must be omitted. 


Adah and Zillah, hear my voice! 

Wives of Lamech, receive my speech ! 
If I slew a man to my wounding, 

And a young man—to my hurt: 
If Cain was avenged seven times, 

Then Lamech—seventy times seven. 


Here all is nearly equal, except the places marked with a dash, where 
the words must be supplied from the preceding member. Similar ex- 
amples of rhyme occur in Ps. 8: 5. 25: 4. 85: 11. 106: 5. For 
more see Schindler,+ and Leutwein.{ 

Verses similar in their termination, but unequal in the number of their 
words, and without exact parallelism of thought, occur in the following 
passage, Job 10: 17. 


With new witnesses thou dost confront me, 
And increasest thine indignation upon me, 
Pourest fresh troops against me. 


Equality in the number of words together with exact proportion of 
thought, is a case of frequent occurrence in Job, e. g. chap. 6: 5. 


Doth the wild ass bray over his grass, 
Doth the ox low over his fodder ? 


Comp. chap.6: 23. 8: 1. 


* This is the basis of the classification of parallelism given by Lowth, Lect. XIX. 
+ Tract. de accent. Hebr. p. 81. sq. biL.jc; pp. O15 sq 
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We have an example of equality in words with antithesis of thought, 
Pai 20: 9, 
They stumble and fall, 
But we stand and are erect. 


Comp Is. 65: 13. 


Also in the synthetic parallelism equality in the number of words 
sometimes occurs, e. g. Ps. 19: 8&. 


The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul, 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple, 


For many examples of this case in which the number of words is equal, 
see Leutwein, p. 64 sq. 

Ij. But this external proportion of words is not the essential part of 
the parallelism of members. It may be adopted, it is true, as a rule, that 
the number of words is about equal, especially in certain books, as the 
Proverbs of Solomon, and Job; but in the Psalms a great inequality pre- 
vails. The inequality is of different kinds, as follows. 

1. The semple unequal parallelism, in which one of the members is too 
short compared with the other, e. g. Ps. 68: 33. 


Ye kings of the earth, sing God; 
Harp to the Lord ! 


This construction frequently produces a grand effect, e. g. Ps. 37: 18. 
48: 5. Job 14: 14; where the conciseness of expression adds in one 
case to the vividness of the thought, in the other to its emphasis. 

Yet in these examples the inequality seems to have arisen from the 
brevity of the thought-—it fell naturally into these words and the poet let 
it pass. Hence it is still not inconceivable that there might have been a 
metre. We also sometimes sacrifice metre to conciseness of thought, to 
emphasis, to a pause. 

2. But a still more frequent kind of unequal parallelism, viz. the complex, 
admits not of this explanation. It consists in this, that either (a) the first 
member, or (6) the second member, is composed of two propositions, so 
that a complex member corresponds to a simple one. This structure 
arises whenever in addition to the principal parallelism of thought, another 
subordinate parallelism presents itself to the poet in the full flow of his 
thoughts and feelings; hence we most frequently meet with it in lively, 
impassioned passages. It occurs more rarely in the book of Job, com- 
monly in the speeches of Job himself, which sometimes rise to the lofty 
lyric style ; but it is frequently to be met with in the Psalms. Hence 
there are also different kinds of parallelism according to the logical con- 
nexion of the propositions : 

A) The synonymous, e. g. Ps. 36: 7. 


Thy righteousness is like the great mountains, 
Thy judgments like a great deep, 
Thou preservest man and beast, O Lord. 
Job AD ads 
I am weary of my life, 
Therefore will give loose to my complaints, 
Will speak of the sorrows of my soul. 


Comp. Job 3: 5.7: 11. Ps. 112: 10. 
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B) The antithetic, Ps. 19: 4. 


_ In whose eyes a vile person is contemned, 
But he that feareth the Lord, honoured: 
Who swears to the wicked, and breaks not his oath. 


Comp. Job 10: 15. Ps. 49; 11. 
c) The synthetic, Ps. 15: 5. 


He that putteth not out his money to usury, 
And taketh not a bribe against the innocent, 
He that doeth these things shall never be moved. 


Comp, Job. 10: 18. 20: 26. Ps..22: 25. 14: 7. 18: 31. 
3. Sometimes the simple member is disproportionably small, so that 
the inequality is still more striking, e. g. Ps. 40: 10. 


I proclaim thy righteousness in the great congregation ; 
Lo I refrain not my lips! 
O Lord, thou knowest. i 


Sometimes a noble effect is thus produced, e. g. Ps. 91: 7. 


Though a thousand fall at thy side, 
And ten thousand at thy right hand, 
Thee it shall not touch. 


Comp. Cant. 6: 4. 


_ Frequently there is a parallelism in each several proposition and mem- 
ber; e. g. Ps..69:: 21. 


Reproach breaks my heart—and I waste away ; 
I hope for pity—but none is given me; 
And for comforters—but find none. 


Here belongs also Ps. 69: 5. 


They that hate me without a cause—are more than the hairs of my 
head; 
They that would destroy me being mine enemies wrongfully—are 
mighty ; 
I must restore what I took not away. 
4. Sometimes the complex member is increased to three or four pro- 
positions, e. g. Ps. 1: 3. 


He is like a tree planted by water-courses, 
Which yieldeth its fruit in its season, 
And whose leaves wither not ; 

And all that he doeth, prospers. 


Comp. Ps. 65: 10. 68: 31. 88:6. This form is particularly frequent 
in the prophets, who approaching as they generally do nearer to prose, 
often allow the parallelism to flow almost into a free prosaic diction. 
Members with three propositions occur in Amos 1: 5. 3: 14. Mic. 5: 
4. Indeed no less than four propositions sometimes form one member and 
with a grand effect, e. g. Amos 4: 13. 


For lo! he that formeth the mountains and createth the wind, 
And declareth unto man what is his thought ; 

That maketh the morning darkness, 
And treadeth upon the high places of the earth ; 

Jehovah, God of Hosts is his name. 


App. B. 
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5. Instead of the full subordinate parallelism we sometimes find only a 
short clause or supplement, for the most part in the second member, e. g. 
Ps. 23: 3. 

He reviveth my soul, 
Leadeth me in a strait path, 
For his name’s sake. 


Comp. Ps. 5: 3. 27: 11, 12, etc. 


In these forms of parallelism the proportion is apparently destroyed : 
but it is not so, provided we suppose it to consist not in the number of the 
words, and extent of the period, but in the thoughts. The relation between 
two thoughts remains essentially the same, although one of them may be 
more fully developed than the other. As it does not depend in the least 
upon the measure of the words, a considerable inequality in thesé makes 
no difference. It were well, if we could but always forget what was un- 
known to the Hebrew,the rule which requires a measure of time in rhythm! 

III. Out of the parallelism which is rendered unequal, by the com- 
plexity of one of the members, there arises, in the case ofa still greater ful- 
ness of thought, another in which the equality is restored by both mem- 
bers becoming complex. _ Here richness of matter is combined with per- 
fect proportion of form. The modes of combination are again the same 
——and accordingly we meet with the same species of parallelism : 


A) The synonymous, e.g. Ps. 31: 11. 
My life is spent in grief, 
And my years in sighing ; 
My strength faileth by means of my punishment, 
And my bones are consumed. 


Sometimes the members have an alternate correspondence, e. g. Ps. 
ADVE A) 
Let them rejoice and be glad in thee, - 
All them that seek thee ; 
Let them say continually Great is Jehovah ! 
Who love thy salvation. 


Comp. Ps. 35: 26. 37: 14. Cant.5: 3. Ps. 79: 2. Mic. 1: 4. 


B) The antithetic, e. g. Ps. 30: 6. 


For his anger endureth but a moment, 
His favour through life ; 
Weeping turns in at night, 
And joy in the morning. 
Comp. Ps. 55. 22. 


Sometimes there is an alternate correspondence in the antithesis, Ps. 
44: 3. 
Thou didst drive out the heathen with thy hand, 
And plantedst those ; 
Didst destroy the nations, 
And enlargedst those. 


Comp. Is. 54: 10. 


c) There are also instances of this double parallelism with the synthetic 
structure, e. g. Cant. 2: 3. 
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As the apple-tree amongst the trees of the wood, 
So is my beloved among the sons ; 

I long for his shadow, sit beneath it, 
And his fruit is sweet to my taste. 


This species of double parallelism occurs with peculiar frequency in 
the prophets, comp. Am. 1: 2. 38: 4.sq. 4: 4.sq. 9: 2 sq. Mic. 1: 4 sq. 
3: 6 sq. Nah. 1: 1. 2: 1 sq. Hab. 1: 18, 16. Indeed, they were not 
satisfied with the latitude of this form, but gave to one of the members, 
or even to both, more than two propositions, and sometimes as many as 
four, e. g. Hab. 3: 17. 


Then the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
Neither fruit be in the vines; 
The buds of the olive shall fail, 
And the fields yield no bread ; 
The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
And there shall be no herd in the stall. 


Comp. Amos 2: 9. 5: 5.7: 17. Mic. 2: 13. 7: 3. Hab. 2: 5. 3:17. 


In the better poets these subordinate propositions are short, in the other 
long, which occasions a sort of dragging, e. g. Zeph. 3: 19, 20. 

IV. But we should entertain too narrow a view of the parallelism of 
members, if we suppose it to consist exclusively in the proportion of the 
thoughts. For how could we dispose of the numerous passages, where 
this is entirely wanting—where the thoughts are found to correspond to 
each other, neither by their resemblance, nor by antithesis, nor by 
synthesis? The parallelism of members assumed further a szmply external 
rhythmical form, such as rhyme is. Originally and according to rule, it 
was expressed in the matter; but next it left its impression as a distinct 
form, even where the matter did not correspond to it. The proportion 
grew habitual, and hence greater freedom and license in the thoughts was 
sometimes tolerated: besides, the constant recurrence of resemblance 
and antithesis would have been tedious both to poet and hearer. This 
species of parallelism we shall call the rhythmical, because it consists simply 
in the form of the period. Examples of it occur in all the kinds.* 


1) With the number of the words nearly equal, e. g. Ps. 19: 12. 
Moreover by them was thy servant warned ; 
In keeping of them there is great reward. 
2) With striking inequality in the number of the words, e. g. Ps. 30: 3. 
Jehovah, my God! 
I cried unto thee and thou didst heal me. 
3) With a double and a simple member, e. g. Ps. 14: 7. 


~ O that the salvation of Israel would come out of Zion! 
If Jehovah bring back the captives of his people, 
Jacob rejoiceth, Israel is glad. 
It is deserving of remark, how the rhythmical parallelism makes good 
its place where three parallel thoughts occur, and there is no internal 
ground for dividing them into exactly two members, e. g. Ps. 1: 1. 


* It is highly important to distinguish this sort of parallelism, in order to avoid the 
mistakes, which have so frequently arisen from the abuse of the parallelism of members 
as an exegetical help. 


App. B 2. 
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Blessed is the man, that walketh not in the council of the ungodly, 
That treadeth not in the way of sinners, 
And sitteth not in the circle of scorners. 


4) With two double members, e. g. Ps. 31: 23. 


I thought in my confusion, 
I am cut off before thine eyes ; 

But thou heardest the voice of my snpplications, 
When I cried unto thee. 


When the members of this rhythmical parallelism are more than double, 
which is sometimes the case, it approaches very near to prose; it is too 
loose a form to retain an exuberant matter without passing over into the 
prosaic style. With good poets this is rarely the case, but it sometimes 
occurs, e. g. Am. 6: 10; with the later and less correct, it happens more 
frequently, e. g. Mal. 1: 6. Zach. 13: 3. 10:6. Zeph.3: 8. Thelength 
of the members contributes, in a special manner, to destroy the rhythmical 
form. But while this form of parallelism brings us to the utmost limits 
of the province of rhythm, it also settles the question, that the parallelism 
of members is really a rhythmical form, which there would be room to 
doubt, if we had nothing but parallelism of thoughts. 

The simply rhythmical parallelism holds the most prominent place in 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah. Here the parallelism of thoughts is to be 
reckoned almost among the exceptions, and when it does occur, it is, for 
the most part, the subordinate parallelism of a member by itself; in gen- 
eral, the rhythm alone predominates, and that too with a regularity which 
is rare among Hebrew poets, producing here a suitable effect, namely, 
monotony of complaint. The following orders of rhythm may be traced 
in the Lamentations * In chapters first and second, the verses consist of 
three members, the two first of which constitute one parallel and stand 
over against the the third, as the second parallel. Each member has be- 
sides a ceesura, which coincides with the sense and the accent. Still, 
however, we are sometimes under the necessity of abandoning the accents, 
because they follow the sense, while the rhythm is independent of the 
sense. According to the accents the first parallel is sometimes simple, 
e. g. chap. 2: 6, yet without a valid logical ground. The periods in 
chap 1: 7, and chap. 2: 19, are distinguished by having four members. 
It is remarkable that the length of these verses should so greatly exceed 
those which elsewhere occur in Hebrew poetry. Lowth is of the opinion 
that these long verses are adapted to lamentation, and it must be acknow- 
ledged that they do have a tendency to produce a certain impression of 
melancholy. Chap. 3 has only verses of one member without parallelism ; 
yet this one member is rhythmically divided in such a manner as to produce 
if not a complete rhythmical parallelism, yet a supplementary clause, 
which conduces to repose. Perhaps, however, every three verses is to 
be considered as a rhythmical whole, as they are connected by having 
the same initial letters. Chap. 5 is of the same structure with chap. 3, 
except that it has a real short rhythmical parallelism, which however the 
authors of the accents did not consider as complete, and therefore have 
not separated with Athnach. Chap. 4 has double parallelism, but for the 
most part simply rhythmical. 

We must notice one more exception in Hebrew rhythm. There some- 


* Comp. Lowth. Prelect. X XII. p. 257 sq. 
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times occur separate propositions of a single member, almost always in- 
troduced with design, since the poet lingers upon the thought; we may 
conceive it to be accompanied with a long pause, e. g. Ps. 23: 1.25: I. 
Here the poet indicates, as it were, the tone and character of the song, 
and after a pause, again collects himself. Cant. 7: 7 is beautiful : 


How fair, how charming art thou, O love, in mirth, 


where the poet loses himself as it were in the contemplation of beauty. 
In Job 10: 22 the voice sinks with two parallel clauses beautifully to re- 
pose. 


What goes beyond the simple rhythm in the rhythmical art of the He- 
brews, amounts to but little. Here belongs 

1. The artificial arrangement of the alphabetical Psalms. Thus Psalms 
25, 34, 87, 111, 112, 119, 145, Prov. 31: 10 sq. the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, with the exception of the last chapter, are alphabetically arranged 
by the initial letters of the verses, and this in different ways. Commonly 
each verse begins with a new letter ; in Ps. 37, however, only every other 
verse, though with interruption and change ; in Ps. 119 and Lam. 3, there 
are alphabetical strophes, as it were, i. e. a series of verses have the same 
initial letters: in Psalms 111, 112, the half verses are alphabetically ar- 
ranged. This arrangement answers for us the valuable purposes of prov- 
ing the existence of the parallelism of members, and of confirming the 
system of accentuation in the division of verses and half-verses, respecting 
which we might otherwise have our doubts, as well as respecting the 
whole law of parallelism. The alphabetical arrangement is supposed by 
many{ to have been intended to assist the memory. Michaelis, indeed, 
was of opinion, that it was employed in the first place in the funeral dirge 
as an aid to the mourners, and afterwards employed on other occasions. 
Lowth supposes, that the alphabetic poetry, ‘‘ was confined altogether to 
those compositions, which consisted of detached maxims, or sentiments 
without any express order or connexion.” I consider the alphabetic ar- 
rangement as a contrivance of the rhythmical art—a clinging to the 
rhythmical forms. 

2. We find in the Hebrew poetry the first beginnings of a complex 
rhythmical structure, similar to our strophes. In Ps. 42, 48. an odd 
verse (refrain) forms the conclusion of a greater rhythmical period. 
Something of the same kind, though not complete, occurs in Ps. 107 ; 
where v. 1—9, v. 10—16, v. 17—32, are separated by a nearly similar 
conclusion. The prophecies Is.9: 7.—10: 4, and Am. 1: 2.—2: 16, 
are upon the same plan. Gesenius (on Isaiah) supposes that the same 
kind of refrain is to be be found in a part of Solomon’s Song. ‘There is 
a singular specimen of art in Ps. 49, where the 13th and 21st verses are 
word for word alike, except that by the change of a single letter, yalzn in 
the one becomes yabin in the other, so that a different sense is produced 
where the sound is entirely similar. 

3. The rhythm by gradation in the Psalms of Degrees, is a remarkable 
form. It consists in this, that the thought or expression of a preceding verse 
is resumed and carried forward in the next, e. g. Ps. 121. 


1, I lift up mine eyes unto the hills : 
From whence will my help come ? 


¢ As Lowth, p. 29, 259, and Michaelis on Lowth, p. 562 ed Rosenm. 
App. B 3. 
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2. My help cometh from Jehovah, 
The creator of heaven and earth. 
3. He suffereth not my foot to be moved, 
Thy keeper slumbereth not. 
4. Lo! he slumbereth not, nor sleepeth, 
The heeper of Israel. 
5. Jehovah, is thy keeper, 
Jehovah, thy shade, is at thy right hand, 
6. The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
Nor the moon by night. 
7. Jehovah preserveth thee from all evil, 
Preserveth thy soul. 
8. Jehovah preserveth thy eoing out and thy coming in, 
From this time forth forevermore. 


Gesenius has pointed out the same arrangement in the song of Deborah, 
and in Is. ec. 26, where v. 5, 6, read thus: 


The lofty city he hath laid low, 
Hath laid it low to the ground. 
The foot hath trodden it down, 
The feet of the poor, the steps of the needy. 


A form somewhat similar to this in modern poetry is the triolet ; but 
it differs in making the whole composition turn upon one principal thought. 

As exponents of the rhythmical relation, as a kind of rhythmical notes, 
the accents may be employed. It is well known that they serve at the 
same time as marks of the tone, of the punctuation, and of the mode of 
delivery. They indicate the syllable, which is to be distinguished from 
the others by a greater elevation of voice, that is, which has the tone, 
and at the same time point out the relation which one word has to another 
in respect to the rising and falling of the voice, whether or not the word 
stands in a longer or shorter pause of the discourse. The first law of the 
accentuation is the sense, and accordingly it may be compared to our 
system of punctuation. Next it follows the mode of delivery or the 
enunciation.* Since now the sense and the rhythm in Hebrew poetry 
usually coincide, and the elocution answers to the rhythm where the 
sense does not, it follows that, with few exceptions, the accentuation 
may be used as an index to therhythm: only the system enters into such 
minute details, and is encumbered with such a multitude of signs, that a 
great deal of it is of no use for the purposes-of rhythm. All that is of 
service here, are the more important relations, indicated by the great dis- 
junctive accents ; the smaller belong to grammar and elocution ; we can 
therefore dispense with the host of conjunctive accents, and also with 
many of the subdisjunctives ; the principal disjunctives only, which mark 
the greater sections, are of any important service to rhythm, Moreever, 
the diversity between the prosaic and metrical accentuation is of no im- 
portance to the present purpose ;.it seems, besides the occasional differ- 
ence of signs, to consist in this, that the latter aims at producing greater 
emphasis of pronunciation, and bestows more attention upon the cadence 
at the end. That this diversity has no connection with the rhythm, properly 
so called, is evident from the circumstance, that rhythmical pieces, as the 


* Hirt justly distinguishes between the dictamen grammaticum, syntacticum, i. e. the 
sense, and rhetoricum i. e. the elocution. | System. Accent. p. 60. 
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Lamentations, the Song of Solomon, and many passages in the prophets, 
have the prosaic accents, and yet there is no difficulty in ascertaining the 
rhythm. In order to understand the relation of the two methods of ac- 
centuation, let one compare Ps. 18 with 2 Sam. c. 22, and he will see 
that both answer the same purpose. 

The following remarks respecting the rhythmical import of the accents 
may not be out of place. Silluk with Soph Pasuk denotes the close of 
the full rhythmical period or the strophe, commonly called the verse: 
Athnach in prose, and in poetry Merka Mahpach, and in its absence the 
former also, divide the strophes into two halves, into the parallel members ; 
subdivisions are made by Segolta, Zakeph Katon, Rebia, and Tiphcha 
in prose, and in poetry by Athnach when Merka Mahpach, precedes, and 
by Rebia: by the last, however, not always; it is often placed merely 
for the purpose of elocution, especially in the second member before 
Silluk, in order to sustain the cadence. 

Since the great accents answer so important and useful an end, we may 
easily put up with the numerous train of subdisjunctives, vicars and ser- 
vants, seeing that they are all, by the systems, intimately connected with 
each other. The smaller disjunctives, too, are often of service to the 
rhythm, e. g. in the Lamentations. If, in addition to this, we consider 
that the system of accentuation is grounded upon a mainly correct know- 
ledge of the Hebrew grammar and Syntax, and may also serve as an index 
in this last respect, we surely shall not acquiesce in the judgment of 
Capell, ‘‘ Accentus, si una litura expurgerentur, nihil inde detrimenti 
metuendum,”’ that no injury would be done, if the accents were all to 
be expunged atadash. As|little shall we approve of modern experiments 
in printing the Hebrew text without accents ; or be satisfied even with 
the retaining of the great accents alone, as in the Bible of Minster. 

The question remains, whether it is possible and necessary to translate 
the parallelism of members. Herder very justly decides? that the paral- 
lelism ought to be retained in the translation, because with it we should 
lose a great part of the simplicity, dignity and elevation of the language. 
He has not himself exactly followed this rule in his translations ; and yet - 
to us it seems as natural as it is necessary. It is with the Germans an 
established principle, in translating every poet, to give him his own peculiar 
versification, and we adhere to it even where the greatest difficulties are 
to be conquered ; and’ why should it be abandoned here, where such 
difficulties do not exist ? It is usually abandoned out of a predilection 
for syllabic measure, and a false refinement of the ear;.no poetry, it is 
imagined, can be harmonious, which is not written at ‘least in iambics. 
But, in my opinion, this is a false taste; our free iambics would have 
afforded. but little satisfaction to the Greeks, and the harmony of 
well written prose might well be preferred to that of the limping, uni- 
form iambus. Of course, in the translation of the parallelism, we must 
aim at a certain elegance, a sort of number, and bestow particular atten- 
tion upon the form of the period, that it may be full, terse, powerful, 
with a majestic cadence, and above all expressed with the utmost concise- 
ness. We shall always, indeed, fall short of the original, especially in con- 
ciseness, in which the Hebrew Poets are masters; but we may console our- 
selves with remembering the fate of all translations! The best means, 
unquestionably of representing the rhythm to the eye, is by a greater or 
less insertion or indentation of the lines; in the same manner as we are ac- 


* Arcan. punct. p. 156. » Geist dev hebr. Poesie I. 26. 
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customed to mark our rhythmical divisions. Such an arrangement of 
the Hebrew poetry is, indeed, nothing new. In ancient manuscripts, and 
also in the Latin version, the poetical books are divided into hemistichs ; 
and they are printed in the same manner in some of our editions; nay 
more, in ancient manuscripts the Mosaic books are also divided off into 
lines according to the punctuation, and hence many have wished that an 
entire edition of the Old Testament might»be so printed.’ Jerome, also, 
in his translation of the prophets and poetical books, has distinguished 
the verses and half-verses from each other.’ 

Perhaps many will still be inclined to consider the parallelism of mem- 
bers, which we have undertaken to defend, as not constituting a rhythm, 
because they cannot relinquish the notion of the necessity of the rhythmi- 
cal arrangement of syllables and words, that is, of such arhythm, as comes 
under the first head in our classification. We are willing to meet them 
with the following supposition: The Hebrews certainly had something 
analogous to such arhythm ; the accents justify that presumption. They 
had a certain form of enunciation, after which they were accustomed to 
recite their poetry ; and by this, perhaps, the poet guided himself, though 
not so strictly but that he might easily depart from it, whenever the words 
did not fall into it naturally. In this case the reader or reciter knew how 
to help the defect ; he dilated (spoke more slowly) where the words were 
too short; he abbreviated (spoke more rapidly) where they were too 
long. The rhythmical pauses, and the last words immediately preceding 
them, might be particularly attended to in the enunciation ; less so, the 
words in the middle of the period. Hence we find, that according to 
rule, a small distinctive accent, at the end particularly of the second hem- 
istich, always precedes the great accents, acting, as it were, as a check upon 
the voice. The number of syllables in the final word is also taken into 
view, according to which the preceding accentuation is governed.s— 
This leads us to the inquiry respecting the musical use of the accents. 

That the accents are musical notes, seems to be intimated by one of 


‘ Comp. Loscher de caus. L. Hebr. p. 356. 


2 T have observed such a method of arranging tho position of the lines in my transla- 
tion of the Psalms. The plan is as follows: 


for the simple parallelism : 
Athnach. 
Soph Pasuk. 


for the unequal : 
Zakeph K. or Rebia. 


Athnach. 
S. Pas. 


or else: 
Merka Mahp. or Athnach. 


Athnach or Zakeph K. 
Sek 


The plan of the double parallelism is sufficiently evident from the above. A circum- 
stance which evinces the propriety of this arrangement is my unpremeditated coincidence 
with Leutwein, whose judgments on Hebrew poetry are not without taste, though ex- 
pressed in an antiquated language. 


* Comp. Weimari, Doctr. Accent. p. 81 sq. Wasmuthi Institut. method. Accent. 
Hebr. p. 133. 
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their names, Neginoth. Accentus, however, is a similar name and yet has 
no connexion with music. Our principal evidence of the fact must there- 
fore be the tradition of the Jews, which is found in the Talmud, as well 
as in the writings of the modern Rabbins.' The Jews ofthe present day 
actually employ the accents as musical signs.’ The Torah is sung or 
cantillated by them in their synagogues. The mode of cantillation differs 
in different places. It is described in the Sargas, specimens of which 
have been published by Jablonsky, Ebert, Kircher, and others.’ Except- 
ing a few embellishments, this mode of singing, is nothing more than a 
sort of declamation approaching to song, similar to the intonation of our 
liturgical forms. Now may it not be, that in this cantillation, the ancient 
Hebrew music is still preserved, and in the accents, the notes belonging 
to it? The Jews acknowledge themselves, that their genuine ancient 
music, and the true signification of the accents, is lost—which no one will 
dispute. I would not, however, on this account, with Wasmuth,* Carpzov 
and others, throw aside so entirely the present musical use of the accents ; 
it is certainly grounded upon an ancient tradition, and may perhaps give 
us a notion of the manner in which the ancient Hebrews recited their 
poetry. I allow that such experiments in deciphering the musical import 
of the accents, as have been published by Speidel’ and Anton,* are too 
arbitrary and bold. Yet they ever lead to the result, that the Hebrew 
music was little more than cantillation, which is also confirmed by the 
custom of the Jews at the present day, and by the probable conject- 
ures respecting the ancient Hebrew instrumental music. The instruments 
of the Hebrews, for instance, were for the most part, as Forkel well ob- 
serves, of the rattling, clashing, noisy kind, and therefore evince that their 
music was in a very imperfect state. 

From all this we may form some conjecture to assist us in determining 
the musical relation of the parallelism of members. In the same manner 
as we have supposed that there existed a certain form or rule for the 
enunciation of the parallelism, which always remained the same, let the 
sentences be long or short; so also we may suppose that there was a 
similar rule, for the inflexions of the voice in cantillation, which admitted, 
indeed, of being altered in particular instances, but yet always offered a 
somewhat similar recurrence of sound to the ear. Whoever has visited 
a Jewish synagogue will understand me; the intonations in our own 
-church* also, which probably originated out of the Jewish cantillation, 
may: serve to illustrate my meaning. Thus the difficulty would be re- 


1 Abicht Accent. Heb. ex antiquiss. usu lectoris vel musico explan. p. 3.—Following 
this tradition Eichhorn (Einl. ins A. T. I. § '71) concludes that the accents were invent- 
ed for a musical use. Also Michaelis (on Lowth p. 437) ascribes a higher antiquity to 
the accents than to the vowel points. 


* Jablonsky, Pref. to his Heb. Bible; Ebert Poes. Heb. p. 65; Kircher Musurg. 
Tom. I. Lib. II. c. 5. According to these, the accents are not properly notes, but signs 
of entire musical phrases. There are three of these Sargas, the German, the Italian, and 
the Spanish. The German Jews object to the Italians and Spaniards, that they do not 
sufficiently distinguish the accents ; the latter on the other hand, accuse the former of 
want of order and distinctness of modulation. Unquestionably the Spanish mode of sing- 
ing is simpler and in better taste than the German. 


* Vindiciar. Hebr. P. II. c. II. obj. 7. p, 325. 

4 L. c. vid. Forkel I. c. p. 156. 

5 In Paulus N. Rep. I. 160 sq. and II. 80 sq. 

* De Wette refers to the chanting of the Liturgy in Lutheran Churches. —M. 
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moved of explaining how such a free rhythm could be adapted to musical 
representation. The objection that in this case, cheerful and plaintive 
songs must have been chanted according to the same rule, may be removed, 
perhaps, by supposing that it was the practice to adopt a change of key 
and of measure suited to the subject of the ‘piece, so that the cheerful 
songs might be given on a high key with a quick measure, while the 
plaintive ones were in a grave key and in slow time. 

Thus we have attempted to exhibit the parallelism of members, as a 
form of sentence, of recitation, and of song ; and to point out its place as 
a true rhythmical structure by the side of other species of rhythm, which 
we allow to be more finished = complete ; and no one, we. hope, will 
dispute its claims. 


Norte, by the Author of the present Work. 


While I cannot but admire the comprehensiveness and general correct-: 
ness of De Wette’s views upon this interesting though difficult subject, I 
would not be understood as acquiescing in all his opinions. With the cha- 
racteristic laboriousness of his countrymen, he enters into the discussion 
with a minuteness that embarrasses the reader, and sometimes renders 
conviction less satisfactory and impressive. Still, with respect to the main 
points at issue, I believe that the more thoroughly the phraseology of the 
sacred writers is examined, the more will his positions respecting the 
structure of their style, be found to be unassailable. 

Long before De Wette’s essay fell into my hands, I had arrived at the 
persuasion, that if the few kinds of parallelism enumerated by Lowth and 
others, be the only forms of that mode of composition, then a large portion 
of the poetical part of the Old Testament, would be undistinguished by 
that, which is admitted to constitute the grand peculiarity of the Hebrew 
muse. But the most cursory perusal of many of the Psalms may convince 
the reader, that even when no parallelism can be traced, arising from 
antithesis, either of opposition or resemblance, or from any of the other 
commonly supposed sources, there is nevertheless an evident parallelism, 
produced by a certain rhythm or measure, frequently to be detected in the 

words, but often found merely in the division of the thoughts. 

Nor are parallelisms inthis extended sense of the term to be met with 
only in the poetical and didactic books, but more or less in all, not except- 
ing the historical. If we analyze, for example, the succession ‘of sentences 
in the first chapter of Genesis, we shall find the narrator’s thoughts run- 
ning into a series of distinct rhythmical parallel lines, connected together 
by the copulative particle. And the same thing will be discovered in 
many other passages of the Old Testament where there is nothing of 
poetry, properly so called. See Deut. 29: 29, Ezek. 33: 30—32, &e. 
in the present work. 

This indeed has partly been admitted, by Lowth, “ There are passages,” 
says he,* ‘“‘and these not inelegant, which possess little more of the char- 
acteristics of poetry than the versification, and that terseness and adapta- 
tion of the sentences which constitutes so important a part of the harmony 
of verse. This is manifest in most of the didactic psalms, as well as in 


* Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, by Gregory Vol. I. p. 99. 
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some others ; the matter, order, diction and thoughts of which are clearly 
historical, but the conformatiou of the sentences wholly poetical.” 

The rationale of the whole matter seems to have been this—that when- 
ever an inspired speaker or writer felt himself called to give expression to 
thoughts more than usually elevated, his style naturally ran into rhythm, 
which hence became the acknowledged mark of what the French call 
the style soutenu, and was consecrated by immemorial usage to religious 
discourse. It matters not what the particular subject may be, whether 
it be description, prophecy, instruction, or simple narrative,—if the subject 
rises, the feelings and style of the writer rise along with it and assume 
the rhythmical form, occasionally diversified by parallelisms of still more 
artificial structure. 

But the question next occurs,—ZIs the Hebrew Parallelism to be found in 
the New Testament? Traces of this peculiarity of style had been detected 
in the New Testament by former writers; but we are indebted for the 
full developement of the principle, to the late Dr. Jebb, Bishop of Lim- 
erick, in his ‘Sacred Literature,” (I.ondon 1820.) 

After shewing the occurence of this form of composition, not only in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, but in the Apocrypha and in Rabbinical writers, 
he puts the case thus: (p. 76 et seqq.) 

“« The above circumstances appear worthy of consideration : and if atten- 
tively considered, they may probably both suggest and authorise a few 
anticipations respecting the style of the New Testament. Here we have 
been examining a mode of composition applied almost exclusively to sacred 
subjects ; admitting considerable varieties more or less prevalent through- 
out the entire Old Testament; a manner alike perfect in the sublime ode, 
the tender elegy, and the didactic aphorism; carefully retained by the 
most ancient translators of the Hebrew scriptures ; happily imitated by 
subsequent Jewish writers; fondly though feebly, cherished by those 
Rabbinical teachers, who preceded, and who survived the destruction 
of the Jewish polity ; and what is of considerable importance in our present 
enquiry, a manner completely naturalised in the Greek language, by the 
Alexandrine versionists ; and even by original Greek writers in some of 
the books termed Apocryphal. 

Now the question may be confidently asked, is it in any degree probable, 
that such a manner should have been abruptly and altogether discarded 
in the New Testament? Does not the very supposition run counter to 
all the analogies afforded by the works of Him, who was the inspirer of 
both portions of the Sacred Volume? In the wide expanse of nature, 
there is no abruptness of transition. The forms indeed, and the colour- 
ings are infinitely various; but so harmonically blended and so nicely 
shaded off, that it is imposible to define with accuracy, where one begins 
and where another ends. And if this be so in God’s inanimate works, 
shall we not much more expect the same keeping, the same congruity 
amidst variety, throughout his living words? In the latter we cannot sup- 
pose that even the style and manner were fortuitous: design pervades the 
whole matter of both Testaments; and unity is the soul of that design ; 
but the matter and manner of scripture, are, beyond the matter and man- 
ner of any other body of writings most intimately connected; so intimately 
connected, that unity of matter demands and implies in this divine book 
a correspondent unity of manner. And on this ground alone, we may rea- 
sonably conclude, that a manner largely prevalent in the Old Testament, 
cannot be relinquished in the New. 

This question may however be regarded in another and a more popular 
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light ; let us only consider what the New Testament is, and by whom it 
was written. It is a:work suppletory to and perfective of the Old ; com- 
posed under the same guidance that superintended the composition of the 
Old; written by native Jews, Hebrews of the Hebrews ; by men whose 
minds had from infancy been moulded after the form and fashion of their 
own sacred writings; and whose whole stock of literature (except in the 
case of St. Paul, and probably of St. Luke and St. James, ) was comprised 
in those very writings. Now surely it isimprobable in the extreme, that 
such men when they came to write such a work, should without any as- 
signable motive, and in direct opposition to all other religious teachers 
of their nation, have estranged themselves from a manner so pervading the 
noblest parts of the Hebrew scriptures, as the sententious parallelism. 

Of such an estrangement, no less can be said than this, that it would 
imply a constraint and pressure upon the natural movements of minds 
so disciplined and trained, altogether inconsistent with that ease and free- 
dom and simplicity which characterise the style of the New Testament, 
from its commencement to its close. While in respect to Him who 
spake as never man spake, and who had all varieties of language at his 
command, it was so much his usage in every allowable method and 
degree, to accommodate his manner to the tastes and prejudices of his’ 
countrymen, that his departure from it, in this instance, would have been 
perhaps a solitary departure: and leaving out of consideration for the 
present, the native and imperishable excellencies of the Hebrew parallelism, 
it is not easy to imagine a particular in which our blessed Lord could 
have more safely become like his great follower, “to the Jews a Jew,” 
than in the adoption of a manner at once familiar to their understanding, 
agreeable to their taste, and consecrated by a thousand associations with 
their best and happiest religious feelings.” 

He then proceeds to establish these principles, by quotations given 
from the Old Testament in the New, either simple or complex,—often so 
blended with original matter, as to form anew homogeneous whole. And 
he afterwards gives a variety of specimens of evident parallelisms from 
almost every book in the New Testament.{ 

Let the reader carefully weigh this reasoning, and connect with it what 
has been before said, of the peculiar nature and general prevalence of the 
rhythmical parallelism in the Jewish Scriptures; and he will, I trust, 
perceive, that the principles according to which I have arranged many of 
the Scripture-proofs embodied in the present work, rest upon a secure basis, 
although it is no easy matter to avoid error in the practical application of 
them. || 

These principles may be briefly stated thus : 

Ist, Besides the parallelisms, antithetic, synthetic, &c. shewn to exist in 


¢ Every man,” says Michaelis, ‘‘ who has read the Greek Testament, knows that it 
contains a variety of Hebrew words; but single words are trifling in comparison with 
sentences. The whole arrangement of the periods is regulated according to the Hebrew 
verses, which are constructed in a manner directly opposite to the roundness of the Grecian 
language.”—-Comp. Boecler Diss. de Ling. Nov. Test. 


|| In justification of the printing the rhythmical passages of scripture in parallel lines, 
I would add to the opinion of Herder, above-given, that of Kennicott in the Preface to his 
Hebrew Bible, § 20,—an opinion quoted with approbation by Newcome, in his ‘Trans- 
lation of the Minor Prophets, (Pref. p. 37,) and followed by him, as well as by Lowth, 
Blayney, Jebb, and indeed almost all recent translators. Such an arrangement however 
is still better fitted to bring out the hidden beauties of the original, to which no version 
can do adequate justice. 
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the Old Testament, there is another of more common occurrence than any 
of them, viz. the parallelism of rhythm, i. e.. a certain measure in the words, 
or the thoughts, or in both. 

2nd, Parallelisms are not found exclusively in the poetical books, but 
abound also in the didactic and historical parts of scripture. 

8rd, Christ and the writers of the New Testament having been Jews, 
it may be expected that when discoursing or writing upon sacred 
subjects, they would employ a style formed upon the model of that of 
the holy books of the nation ; and we accordingly find this to have been 
the case, not only as to the use of particular words and idioms, but in 
the structure of sentences. As specimens of the parallelism in historical 
narrative, see Mark 6: 1—3, (Prop. IV.) Matt. 10: 1—4, (Prop. IX.) 
Acts 26: 12—17. 9: 18—17, (Prop. XVII.) In the sayings of our 
Lord, Matt. 11: 2—6, (Prop. II.) Matt. 20: 17—19. Luke 19: 42— 
44, (Prop. III.) In the writings of the Apostles, 1 Cor. 2: 10—13, 
(Prop. XIX.) ect. 

It may be objected, that we represent the sacred penmen as composing 
too artificially, and that such a style would be inconsistent with that sim- 
plicity of diction by which their writings are characterized. But be it re-. 
membered, that that cannot well be said to be unnatural to amanin which 
he has been trained from his earliest infancy ; that the style of our in- 
structors and models in all its leading features, insensibly becomes our 
own: and that moreover the simplicity of nature, is not incompatible 
with the chaste ornaments ofart. What for example can be at once more 
artificial, and yet more simple, than the following passages from the writ- 
ings of St. Paul ? 


O the depth of the riches, 

Both of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! 
How unsearchable are his judgments ! 

And his ways past finding out ! 

For who hath known the mind of the Lord ? 

Or who hath been his counsellor ? 

Or who hath first given to him ? 

And it shall be recompensed to him again. 

For from Him, and by Him and to Him are all things, 
To Him be the glory for ever. 


Here is animated narration: 


1. In whatsoever any one is bold, I also am bold. 
2. Are they Hebrews? So am I. 
Are they Israelites? So am I. 
Are they the seed of Abraham? So am I. 
Are they ministers of Christ? I am above them. 
3. In labours more abundant, in stripes above measure : 
In prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. 
Five times of the Jews received I forty stripes save one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods; once was I stoned: 
Thrice was Ishipwrecked; a night and a day have Ispent in the deep. 
4, In journeyings often. 
In dangers from rivers; in dangers from robbers: 
In dangers from my countrymen; in dangers from heathens : 
In dangers in the city ; in dangers in the wilderness : 
In dangers at sea; in dangers among false brethren. 
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5. In labour and toil; in watchings often : 


6. 


In hnnger and thirst ; in fastings often: 

In cold and nakedness. 

Who is weak, and I am not weak ? al 
Who is made to stumble and I do not burn ? 


Here is didactic instruction : 


1. 


In all things commending ourselves as the ministers of God : 


2. In much patience, 


3. 


‘In afflictions, in necessities, in distresses ; 


In stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults ; 
In labours, in watehings, in fastings: 
By purity, by knowledge, 

By long-suffering, by kindness ; 

By the Holy Spirit; by love unfeigned, 


4. By the word of truth, 


By the power of God, 
By the armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the left: 


5. Through honour and dishonour ; 


6. 


Through evil report and good report: 
AS deceivers, yet true: 

As unknown, yet well known; 

As dying, yet behold! we live; 

As chastened, yet not killed ; 

As sorrowing, yet always rejoicing ; 
As poor, yet making many rich; 

As having nothing, yet possessing all. 


Here is eloquent and sublime description : 


am 


2. 


Now ye earnestly desire the best gifts ; 

But yet I shew you a more excellent way. 

Though I could speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
But have not love, = - 

I become as sounding brass or a noisy cymbal. 


. And though I have prophecy, 


And understand all mysteries and all knowledge, 

And though I have faith so as to remove mountains,— 
But have not love— 

Tam nothing. 


. And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 


And though I deliver my body to be burned, 
But have not love— 
It profiteth me nothing. 


. Love suffereth long and is kind. 


Love envieth not, 

Love vaunteth not; is not puffed up: 

Behaveth not itself unbecomingly ; seeketh not its own: 
Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 

But rejoiceth in the truth. 


. Covereth all things, believeth all things ; 


Hopeth all things, endureth all things. 


. Love never faileth. 


But whether there be prophecies, they shall fail : 
Whether tongues, they shall cease ; 
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Whether knowledge, it shall vanish. 
8. For we know only in part, 
And we prophecy only in part. 
But when the’ perfect gift is come, 
Then the one in part shall be ahoenen: 
9. When I was a child— 
I spake as a child— 
I conceived as a child— 
I reasoned as a child: 
But when I became a man, 
I put away childish things. 
10. For now we see through glass obscurely,* 
But then face to face. 
Now I know in part, 
But then shall I fully-know, 
Even as I am fully-known, 
11. And now abideth faith, hope, love—these three, 
But the greatest of these is love. 


Nor is this style of composition peculiar to Paul. It is found in the 
writings of all the apostles, and especially pervades the epistles of James 
and Jude, and the Revelation of St. John. But in order to appreciate 
fully the emphatic beauty which it imparts to particular passages, they 
must be read in the original Greek. 

There may be some, who would be not indisposed to admit the occur- 
rence of the rhythmical parallelism in the writings of the Apostles, but 
who would deem it improper to look for it in the sayings of their master. 
Now, whatever may have been the nature of Christ's more intimate con- 
verse with his disciples, he is in the gospels exhibited to us as the Great 
Teacher, delivering the lessons of truth in a style adapted to the tastes and 
habits of his countrymen. And if, as we have seen, that style of speaking 
and writing which embraced the parallelism, was by his time identified with 
elevated and sacred themes, it would be singular indeed, if no traces of it 
were found in the discources of Christ. Dr. Jebb, has clearly demon- 
strated this in reference to the sermon on the Mount; and if the reader 
will take the trouble to examine the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
chapters of St. Matthew, he will meet with many such sentences as the 
following : 


Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, Hypocrites! 
_ For ye pay tithe of mint and dill and cummin: 
And ye omit the weightier things of the law, justice and mercy and faith. 
These ought ye to have done, 
And those not have left undone. 


* Literally as in an enigma or riddle. 
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No. II.—On the Plan which the Founder of Christianity projected for 
the Good of Man. By the late Francis Volkmar Reinhard, D.D., of 
Dresden, (formerly of Wittenberg.) 


This Essay has been already spoken of, in the Notesto Chap. I. Sect. I. “ The Divine 
Mission of Jesus.” + | 

Recollecting that it was originally called forth by some of the bitterest attacks upon 
Christianity that have ever appeared, the reader must look upon it as purely apologetic or 
defensive ; and in order rightly to appreciate the argument, he must bear in mind that it 
addresses itself not to the confirmed Christian but to the infidel. Reinhard meets him 
upon his own ground ; and proceeding upon the undeniable fact, that such a man once 
lived as Jesus of Nazareth,—and that we have in the narratives of his life, contained in 
the gospels, a correct delineation of the scheme which he devised for the good of men,—he 
justly argues, that the simple conception of such a project, in the circumstances in which 
its author was placed—if it does not of itself demonstrate the divinity of his mission— 
ought at least to predispose the mind for an unbiassed examination of his claims. — 
Reinhard’s own views of the person and work of Christ were strictly orthodox, as appears 
both from his System of Dogmatics and his ‘‘ Memoirs and Confessions”{—though it is 
to be regretted, that in his Sermons, so argumentative and eloquent,* he does not give that 
prominence to the fundamental truths of the gospel, which their importance demands, 
But in conducting the present discussion in opposition to gain-sayers, all that he can with ~ 
propriety assume in the outset is, that Jesus appeared on the earth, as if he had been a 
mere man, aiming at the welfare of his fellow-men. He considers him purely in the ° 
light of a benefactor to the human race, by means of his design for man’s universal good : ' 
—a circumstance which will serve to account for certain expressions in the work, at which 
a pious mind might, without this explanation, have been inclined to take offence. 

I am aware that the leading idea developed in this Essay, is not altogether new. It 
had been noticed by Eusebius in his Demonstratio Evangelica,' by Hartley in his chapter 
on the Truth of the Christian Religion,” and by Bishop Porteus, in his admirable sermon 
on “ the character of our Lord”—a discourse which Dr. Beattie says was the means of 
recovering an intelligent friend of his from infidelity.’ But former writers had only in- 
cidently glanced at the argument, and had not sufficiently discriminated between the effects 
of the actual operation of the scheme and the bare conception of such a project; it was 
reserved for Reinhard to present the latter idea in all its original simplicity and grandeur. 

This ‘contribution to the evidences for the truth of Religion,” (as he himself styles it 
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+ Prop. IV. page 9. 


See especially a beautiful passage at the end of his Ninth Letter. French Translation 
by J. Monod. (Paris, 1816,) p. 112. 


* I might add so numerous,—for they fill no less than thirty nine volumes, of which 
only four were posthumous. His custom long was to publish every year’s discourses at 
its close. Following the continental plan of taking the text from the lesson of the day, 
his subjects have often but a very slender connection with the passage of scripture, on 
which the sermon is founded. 


A Lib. LLY. Cap... 5: 2 Propos. XX XVII. * See Forbes’ Life of Beattie. 
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‘in the title page,) first appeared in a Latin dress, in his Dissertation “ Consilium bene 
merendi de universo humano genere ingenti supra hominem elati documentum.”  (Witten- 
berg, 1780)* which he afterwards enlarged and published in German. The estimation” 
which it reached on the Continent is shewn by its having been translated into French, 
Danish and other languages; and I find from the Encyclopedia Theologica of Clarisse, 
(Leyden, 1832,) that in Holland they had two versions of it, one in 1793, and another 
in 1806. 

As the English translation, published in America, has not come in my way, I am ac- 
countable for the faithful rendering from the original, of what follows. It is taken from 
the fifth edition, Wittenberg, 1830. 


— ey 


INTRODUCTION. 


The CHARACTER OF Jesus, the Founder of the Christian Religion, 
is so strikingly peculiar—so extraordinary and worthy of veneration—that 
even the enemies of that religion, if capable of appreciating true great- 
ness, must acknowledge, that it has not its equal in history. This oft 
repeated truth has been so ably illustrated by various authors, who have 
written on the evidences of Christianity, that it is unnecessary here to 
dwell upon it. . 

The advocates of the gospel have likewise frequently urged in its de- 
fence, the salutary effects which it has produced among mankind ;’ and 
from these effects, (viewed in connection with the other proofs of its di- 
vinity, ) it has justly been concluded, that its author is indeed the Saviour 
and Redeemer of the World, and that his doctrine is the most precious 
gift that heaven could make to earth. 

Yet, in the exhibition of those zuternal evidences of the truth of Christi- 
anity, which are perhaps the best fitted to touch and win the heart, one 
circumstance deserving of attention, seems to have been almost overlooked, 
—I mean the plan which Jesus formed for the happiness of mankind. In 
our reasonings with the infidel, it has not been sufficiently insisted on, 
that the dare project for effecting the regeneration and happiness of the 
species,—the mere conception of such a design, (supposing it to have come 
from man, ) bespeaks a wisdom and elevation of mind, a strength and great- 
ness of soul, a benevolence and tenderness of heart, that have never yet 
been found to meet in the same manner, and to the same extent, in any 
other individual. It has not been sufficiently noticed, that the plan of 
Jesus, besides being of a nature altogether peculiar, is distinguished from 
every other scheme of good that had previously been proposed, by em- 


* Tt will now be found in Vol. I. of his Opuscula Academica, in the second volume of 
which there is another tract, full of originality, and worthy of the author of the “‘ System 
of Christian Morals” entitled “De vi, qua res parve afficiunt animum.” It wasa favourite 
with the author ; and it is of it that Dr. Parr, says “ In my library there are few books 
I value more” Biblioth. Parriana, p. 452. _ 


° Dr. H. J. Rose, (now Professor of Divinity in the University of Darham,) speaks 
highly of Reinhard, and of this essay in particular, in his well known book on the State 
of Protestantism in Germany, p. 117, note, and in his Reply to German Critiques, p. 3. 
Comp. Steinkopff’s Tour in Germany, 1812, p. 62. 


® Such as Duchal, Less, Vernet, Newcome, &c. 
” A valuable work on this subject is Ryan’s History of the effects of Religion on 
Mankind. 
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bracing in its range the whole of our common humanity Characterized 
in all its parts by grandeur of design, it bears the impress of the superi- 
ority of Him who framed it; and (speaking after the manner of men,) 
it raises him far above the most gifted geniuses, and the most disin- 
terested philanthropists that ever lived. That rank indeed he would 
have been well entitled to occupy, even though his vast project had never 
been put in execution ; for the single idea of establishing upon earth the 
reign of God, a reign of truth, virtue, happiness,—and of uniting under 
this dominion, all the nations of the world; the idea of founding a new 
order of.things, as advantageous for individuals as it it is beneficial to the 
community, and eminently friendly to the improvement of every mental 
and moral faculty ; the idea\of applying an effectual remedy to the evils 
which afflict humanity, and of creating a new and better era ;—this idea, 
truly grand and sublime, had never yet entered into the mind of mortal. 
No Sage, no Legislator, no Hero, no Poet of antiquity, had so much as 
imagined it ; and we shall search in vain through the heathen world, for 
any traces of a purpose so noble and exalted. 

But before considering the author of Christanity under this point of 
view, we shall examine the accounts of his plan, which have been trans- 
mitted to us by his immediate followers. Their statements are given in 
a style of the most artless and modest simplicity ; and though the full ex- 
tent of their Master’s design is but casually alluded to, yet in these inci- 
dental hints, it is developed with a precision and an energy which leave 
on the unprejudiced mind no doubt whatever as to its realnature. This 
is what we propose to shew in the first part of our work, by giving a sketch 
of the plan of Jesus, from the records of his life which his disciples have 
left. 

Then going back to the remotest periods of time, we shall pass in 
review, that succession of great men, who by their wisdom, their 
power or their virtue, aimed at becoming the benefactors of their species. 
In examining their respective claims, we shall endeavour to discover 
how far they carried their views, and what was the success of their under- 
takings. It will thence appear, that not one of them ever rose to the 
idea of promoting and effecting the general happiness of the whole race. 
We shall see them all circumscribing their views within the narrow circuit 
of their native city, the boundaries of a single country, or at the farthest 
the different provinces of the same national state. No one, before Jesus, 
embraced by a scheme of boundless generosity the whole mass of human 
kind. No poet ever soared with so lofty a flight. The very thought of 
it is foreign to the whole spirit of antiquity. If the sentiment has subse- 
quently become more common,—if men have since been accustomed to take 
more comprehensive views of the world as a whole, and of all mankind as 
neighbours and brethren—if their breasts are now more open to the feel- 
ing of universal benevolence—be it never forgotten, that all this has only 
taken place, since the author of Christianity pointed and led to that exalt- 
ed region of virtue which till his day had been covered with clouds, and 
was inaccessible to human footsteps. The developement of these ideas 
will form the subject of the second part. 

And finally, when we shall have seen the founder of Christianity tread- 
ing, alone, without guide and without model, a path where none had gone 
before him—rising to an elevation which the greatest of men had not 
approached nor so much as conceived; when we shall have seen him 
who was born in no Philosophical nation, educated in no famous school, 
aided by no concourse of favourable circumstances ; him, who, the victim 
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of poverty, contempt, opprobrious ignominy, struggled all his life against 
dangers and obstacles apparently insurmountable ; when we shall have 
seen him seriously engrossed with a scheme, which had for its object the 
good of all nations, and cherishing in his obscure state of destitution, an 
idea, the execution of which would have surpassed the power of the mighti- 
est among mortals—when we shall have seen him boldly and decisively 
setting his hand to the work, and preserving constantly the unshaken 
hope of succeeding, at the very time when all seemed lost, and when 
abandoned by his chosen confidents, he found his own nation rising up 
against him to put an end to his existence and his plans together—when 
we shall have seen all this, what conclusion are we to draw from it? 
Shall we not be warranted in regarding him as at the least the wisest of 
sages, the greatest of benefactors,—as, among all who have spoken in 
heaven’s name, He who the most deserves to be listened to, and has the 
best claim to be believed. This is what we intend to prove in the third 
and concluding part. 

We say not that these considerations will amount zn themselves to a de- 
monstrative proof of the divine origin of the gospel; but if they shall dispose 
those who are unhappily prejudiced against revealed truth, to judge its 
author with the same impartiality that they judge the great men of antiquity; 
if they shall have the effect of leading them to examine with candour and 
care the other evidences of Christianity, which, when studied as a whole, 
have secured the conviction of the acutest minds—the present argument will 
not have been written or read in vain. And as for those who are already 
persuaded of the truth of the gospel and of the dignity of its author, it 
must be a gratification to be discovering fresh proofs of his wisdom and 
beneficence, and to be satisfied that, comparing him merely with the 
great and good ones of the earth, there is due to Jesus of Nazareth, in- 
finitely more veneration and love, than to all other Philanthropists to- 
gether, nay, than to all beside who have ever lived. 


Part I—Shetch of the plan of Jesus. 


By the plan of Jesus, we are not to understand here, that which is called 
in the language of Theology, the work of Christ, or what he has done to 
effect man’s redemption. According to the doctrine of Scripture, that 
work includes in it certain functions of a nature altogether peculiar, and 
which distinguish it from any thing that ever has been undertaken or 
could be undertaken for the good of man, by any mere mortal. Consid- 
ered under this point of view, not only does Jesus appear without an 
equal or a rival, but to a Christian mind it would be little short of im- 
piety to institute a comparison between him and any human benefactor 
whatever. It is not therefore under that aspect, that we propose here 
to regard either him or his religion. We mean simply to examine his 
claims to our veneration and regard, as we would the claims of any great 
man of antiquity ; and we shall thus confine our attention to those parts 
of his scheme which are analagous to the views of general utility and 
beneficence, which others may have entertained before his appearance. 
And from this examination it will clearly appear, that the project which 
he formed is indeed the greatest and most salutary, that ever has been or 
can be conceived. 

Let us then endeavour to obtain from the writers of his life, some idea 
of the plan which he contemplated. As to the credibility of their testi- 
mony, there seems no valid reason for calling it in question. Their charac- 
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ter for sincerity and probity has been generally acknowlédged, and it is 
impossible to see what conceivable motive they could have had for mis- 
representation. When they describe the scheme, so original and immense, 
which they attribute to Jesus, they do not thence draw any inference in 
his favour, nor do they once hint at their master’s superiority in this re- 
pect, to all who had preceded him; but they leave every reader to form 
his own judgment, from a plain and unadorned narrative of facts. It is 
likewise evident from their account, that the plan of Jesus was unfolded 
by him very gradually and incidentally, and in detached and insulated 
portions, of which none of his disciples at first perceived the connection 
or felt the importance. Nay it is worthy of remark, that the more noble 
and exalted parts of his design, were those very parts which were most 
unintelligible to his first followers, and when understood by them, proved 
the most unwelcome and obnoxious. Educated in all the prejudices and 
exclusiveness of Judaism, in nothing were they so slow of heart as in re- 
alizing the spiritual nature of the new dispensation, and in admitting 
its extension to heathen nations—a circumstance which furnishes con- 
clusive evidence, that the whole scheme originated with none but him- 
self, and that both the conception and the execution where wholly his 
own.' | 

Collecting then the scattered hints which the Evangelists have given 
us of his plan, we find in it three circumstances which demand our atten- 
tion, viz.—its extent, its peculiar character and the method of tts accomplishment. 
As to its extent, Jesus embraces in his views all mankind,—all the nations 
which were then on the earth, and all which should exist through succes- 
sive ages. As to the peculiar character of his plan, it was to be the reign 
of God, the dominion of truth, morality, happiness to which he was to 
subjugate all hearts. And finally, with regard to the method of its accom- 
plishment, it was neither to be through violence, nor by the concealed efforts 
and mysterious, combined influence of any secret association, but simply 
by the gentle method of instruction, and by-certain public institutions, 
calculated to lead men to reflect on their true interests, and to pursue 
with ardour their highest felicity. 

§ 1. Of the Extent of the Plan of Jesus. Nothing indicated, at the com- 
mencement of Christ’s ministry, that he was contemplating so vasta scheme; 
he appeared on the contrary, to wish to confine himself to the reformation 
of his own nation. He declares (Matt. 5: 17, 19,) that he sought to 
“¢ preserve the law and the prophets.” Occupied solely with the instruc- 
tion of his countrymen, he associates almost exclusively with Jews; and 
when he sends his disciples forth for the first time, to exercise their apostolic 
functions, he enjoins them to address none but ‘the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,’ and to avoid all communication and connection with 
strangers, whether Samaritans or Pagans, (Matt. 10: 5. 15. 24.) He 
never separated himself from the Jewish Church, nor did his disciples 
give up all communion with it, even after they had founded many 
Churches which bore the name of. their master. | 

From these circumstances it has been inferred, that Jesus had not ex- 
tended his views beyond his own country ; that desirous only of reform- 
ing the national worship, he had merely thought of restoring to its primi- 
tive purity, the religion of Moses, corrupted during so many ages, by the 
glosses and traditions of the Jewish sects. But we need only examine 


1 It is the remark of a French writer :—‘ L’on n’a gueres vu jusqu’ a present un chef 
d’ceuvre d’esprit qui soit ’ouvrage de plusieurs. Homere a fait  Iliade ; Virgile  Enéide; 
Tite-Live ses Decades, et l’orateur Romain ses Oraisons.” 
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and compare the declarations of Jesus himself, to be convinced of the 
improbability of this supposition. 

And first, let us consider the situation in which he found himself at 
the commencement of his ministry. Whatever his undertaking may 
have been, it was necessary for him to begin it somewhere ; and conse- 
quently his first measures must have been adapted to the circumstances 
in which he was placed. But because it so happened, that he opened his 
scheme among the Jews, and seemed at first occupied only about them 
and conformed himself to the laws and usages of his native country, it 
will not thence follow, that his plan was in reality limited to Judea. For 
where could he commence his work with greater hope of success, than 
there, where in the capacity of citizen, relative, friend, he had so many 
connections, which afforded him facilities for forming others, and for gain- 
ing access to men’s hearts ?—there, where a great many preliminary ideas, 
which he would in vain have sought for elsewhere, and which peculiarly 
favoured his undertaking, were already spread wide among the people? 
Whatever may be the design attributed to him, was it not requisite before 
every thing else, that he should fix the attention of those whom he wished 
to influence, and conciliate their affection and esteem? But how could 
he have expected to produce favourable impressions on his countrymen, 
if, before leading their thoughts into a new and better channel, he had 
abruptly burst all the bonds of union which birth, education and fellow- 
citizenship had formed between them? Would he not have excited all 
minds against him, if not satisfied with shewing some predilection for the 
Pagans, (who were held in execration by the Jews, ) he had imprudently 
announced the project of overthrowing the religious system of his country 
—a system which every one regarded as sacred ; and of which every one 
believed himself bound to be the zealous defender? Would he attract 
the attention of his countrymen? Would he take care not to alienate 
them from him at the outset ?—it was necessary he should declare, that 
he adhered (as in point of fact he did adhere, ) to the law and the prophets. 
It is besides to be remembered, that his immediate personal activity was 
circumscribed within very narrow limits. He was not to be left time to 
execute in his own person the plan which he had conceived; his enemies 
were to seize the first opportunity of depriving him of the means of accom- 
plishing it. Occupied, during his short ministry, in forming a few men, 
to whom he might entrust the execution of his project, he could not well 
think of separating from the Jewish Church ; and hence in the first com- 
mand which he gave to his disciples, he restricted their mission to their 
own countrymen. It was not that he did not carry his own views farther : 
but in the mean while, there was too much to do within the compass of 
Judea to think of instructing other nations with success; and his apostles 
were as yet too great novices to be invested with more extensive powers. 
If therefore we consider the matter attentively, we shall see, that it was 
necessary for him to appear as one who sought to purify and reform the 
religion of his forefathers—this was the only means of conciliating their 
esteem and captivating their attention. But then his conduct in this re- 
spect cannot serve as a rule, by which to judge of the extent of his plan. 
He must have acted as he did, whether he confined his views to his own 
nation or extended them beyond it. And to argue from the manner in — 
which he introduced himself to his countrymen, that the reformation of 
their religion was the whole of his design, is to refer to evidence of a very 
equivocal character, which would be equally applicable to any other sup- 
position, and which consequently proves nothing at all. 
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On the other hand, Jesus declares positively that he wished to found a 
new religion, quite different from the old; and his declarations are so fre- 
quent, that it is impossible not to be struck with them. It is true that 
for the purpose of establishing the contrary opinion the following passage 
has been cited, (Matt. 5: 17, 18,) “‘ Think not that I am come to destroy 
(abolish) the law or the prophets: I am not come to abolish, but to fulfil. 
For verily [ say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot (iota) or 
one tittle (point or dot) shall in no wise pass from the law till all be ful- 
filled. Whosoever therefore shall break one of the least of these com- 
mandments and shall teach men so, he shall be ealled the least in the 
kingdom ofheaven,” &c. But do not these words, when examined in their 
connection with what follows, clearly indicate, that the kingdom of heaven 
which was about to be founded would be a new economy, an economy 
wholly moral and very superior to the ancient ? For it is obvious, that 
Jesus there alluded to such an accomplishment of the law and the prophets 
as had not before taken place. Now we know that from the first, and 
especially at that very period, the Jews had, in their use of the Holy 
Scriptures, lost sight of the influence which they ought to have upon the 
morals, and the amendment of life. He therefore, who wished to fudfil 
them in all the extent of the term—he who wished to employ them 
in a manner the most useful, and most conformable to their true design, - 
was he who endeavoured to bring them back to those salutary ends, 
and change the civil institution, founded on the ancient oracles, into an 
institution purely moral. This is what Paul calls establishing the law ; and 
all that was said by Jesus in connexion with the words above quoted, 
clearly proves that this was the kind of fulfillment which he had in view. 
For, what are the commandments which he quotes? in what sense does 
he wish the law to be preserved ? how does he interpret it ? how does he 
wish it to be practised? He refers, through the whole of his discourse, 
to laws which are moral, universal, immutable, eternal; and these laws 
he purifies from every foreign admixture, and from all the false interpre- 
tations of the Pharisees ; he presents them in all their universality of ap- 
plication, invested with that character of sacredness which belongs to 
them ; he insists on their fulfillment without reserve ; and he unsparingly 
and openly condemns every kind of hypocrisy. On the other hand he 
speaks neither of sacrifices nor of legal ceremonies, nor of the civil and 
religious constitution of the Jews ; or if he does allude to these things, it 
is solely for the purpose of shewing, that outward rites have no value 
whatever, unless when connected with the observance of moral pre- 
cepts, (Matt. 5: 23,4. ch. 6: 16—18). And it is impossible to attend 
closely to the spirit of his discourse without acknowledging, that the king- 
dom of heaven, which is there announced, is far superior to the Levitical 
worship ; and it will be seen moreover, that he there declares, as expressly 
as his own circumstances and the capacity of his hearers permitted, that 
the religious constitution of the Jews was about to be abolished, to make 
way for a religion altogether spiritual and moral, a pure and rational 
worship—and that then, and not till then, could it be said that the law and 
the prophets were fulfilled.* 

But in proportion as his authority and influence increased, he express- 
-ed himself still more clearly respecting the abolition of the ancient wor- 
ship, and the establishment of a religion more universal and perfect. I _ 
shall here point out only a few of the passages that might be adduced in 
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proof of this. A Pagan centurion comes to implore his assistance for one 
of his slaves, and expresses on that occasion sentiments which Jesus ap- 
proves, adding, that from all parts of the earth the Pagans should be seen 
entering into the kingdom of heaven, whilst the very children of that . 
kingdom, viz. the Jews, should be cast out, (Matt. 8: 5—12). Whatever 
sense may be affixed to that expression “the kingdom of heaven,” it cannot 
be denied that these words announced, that the prerogatives to which the 
Jews thought they had an exclusive right, should be withdrawn from them, 
and given to the heathen.—On another occasion he explains his meaning 
more clearly still. Towards the end of his life, foreseeing his approaching 
fate, and not wishing to avoid it; having, besides, no longer cause for 
speaking mysteriously of the events that were to follow, he declares with- 
out circumlocution, and when in the very temple of Jerusalem, that “the 
kingdom of God” was to be taken from the Jews in order to be given to the 
heathen, (Matt. 21: 43. Mark 12: 9. Luke 20: 16,) and he repeats 
the prediction in various parables, (Matt. 22: 1—14). But how could 
the Jews be rejected, and the heathen put in their place, unless a new 
order of things altogether different, was to succeed that which had hitherto 
existed ? When he charges, for the first time, his disciples to go and pre- 
pare their countrymen for receiving his doctrine, he does not conceal from 
them the dangers of their mission, (Matt. 10: 16); he informs them that 
they are to be a prey to the hatred of the Jews (v. 22), and exposed to 
all kinds of persecution (v. 17, 18); he even adds, that the execution of 
his plan would become an inevitable and fertile source of divisions and 
discord, which would carry strife into the very bosom of families and 
poison the sweetest relations of life (v. 3436). Now if he had had no- 
thing in view but the reform of the reigning worship, how could he have 
predicted, that so great troubles should have resulted fromit? No such 
commotion had been excited by the preaching of John the Baptist, be- 
cause he had in no way interfered with established institutions. And 
looking therefore at the fact, that Jesus expected to see the bonds of so- 
ciety broken, and a general war kindled between man and man, in conse- 
quence of his doctrines, ought we not to conclude that he had the design 
of going much farther than John the Baptist, and of effecting a thorough 
revolution in the religious system of his countrymen? The manner in 
which he explains himself, whenever he speaks of the laws of the Levitical 
service, laws which formed the most essential part of Jewish legislation, 
is well worthy of remark. Nothing was more sacred in the eyes of the 
Jews than sacrifices. Jesus never insisted on that point; but he strongly 
condemned the abuse of sacrifices, an abuse so prejudicial to true morality. 
He even applauded openly that doctor of the law, who said that to 
love God and man is better than all sacrifices, and he declared that he 
was not far from the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 12: 34). Nothing, ac- 
cording to the Jews, was more inviolable than the law regarding the Sab- 
bath. Jesus allowed no opportunity to pass without rectifying their ideas 
on that head; and in order to inspire them with a less servile mode of 
thinking, he proved to them in the most convincing manner that the pre- 
cept is subordinate to the universal laws of morality, (Matt. 12: 1—15. 
Mark 2: 23-28. 3: 1—6. Luke 6: I1—Ill1.' John 5: 9—19. 7: 
20—23). The traditions of the elders and the corrupt additions made to 
the law of Moses, formed one of the principal supports of the then exist- 
ing Jewish Constitution ; and so long as the authority of these was ac- 
knowledged, every thing would remain on the ancient footing. Jesus 
therefore attacks these traditions upon all occasions, and frequently with 
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an indignant zeal which bursts forth in the keenest reproaches, (Matt. 5: 
21,&c. 15: 1—9. 23: 1—39. Mark7: 1—138). He maintains that 
all these glosses on the law are noxious weeds which must be extirpated, 
(Matt. 15: 13). He loudly inveighs against those who sought to make 
proselytes to so degraded a religion, (Matt. 23: 15). He promises in 
short, to deliver the people from the burdensome yoke of the ceremonial 
laws, under which they groaned, and to impose in its stead the light and 
easy yoke of a pure and spiritual religion, (Matt. 11: 28, 29). Let the 
reader now judge, if one who thus expressed himself regarding the prin- 
cipal points of the received system can be said to have manifested the in- 
tention of modifying or preserving it; and whether he did not rather 
nourish the design of gradually sapping its authority and effecting its 
overthrow. ; 

But Jesus unfolds this design still more explicitly upon those occasions 
when he was at liberty to explain his views without encountering preju- 
dice, and without the risk of his words being misinterpreted. In the first 
year of his public ministry, he said to a Samaritan woman, (to whom the 
destruction of the Jewish ritual could give no offence, ) that the time was 
come, when the true adoration of God should not be confined within such 
narrow limits as before,—when all worship merely external, whether by 
Jews or Samaritans, should be abolished—and when the Deity should be 
every where worshipped 22 spirit and in truth, (John 4: 20—24). And cer- 
tainly he could scarcely have intimated in clearer terms the design of substi- 
tuting a religion both universal and reasonable, in place of a ritual, which 
was unfavourable to spiritual homage, and which confined among a single 
people, in an insignificant corner of the globe, the devotion due to the 
only God ofall. In the intimate circle of his disciples, Jesus expressed 
himself with the same openness. One day that Peter declared in presence 
of none but the other apostles, that they were all convinced that he was 
the Messiah, Jesus not only approved that declaration, but added that he 
was about to found through the ministry of that apostle a church which 
should endure for ever, and into which Peter would have the privilege of 
introducing whom he would, (Matt. 16: 18,19). It is impossible not to 
discover in these words the project of forming a religious society, essen- 
tially different from the Jewish Church. For it will be observed jirst, 
that he says he means to duild (or found) this church—an expression 
which would by no means suit a simple reformation of worship.. Peter, 
besides, was to have the power of admitting members into this new com- 
munity, and of excluding them from it. But as Jesus and his apostles 
never assumed such a power in the Jewish Church, we must conclude that 
he intended to render his own church independent of that of the Jews, 
and to give it a form peculiar to itself. He says the same thing (Matt. 
18: 17, 18), when he gives the same authority to the other apostles.— 
And if we compare together the passages in Matt. 16, 28, Mark 9, 1, and 
Luke 9, 27, we shall see, that the increase of his church, or what amounts 
to the same thing, the beginning of that tingdom of God which he was to 
found upon the earth, was not to take place till after the destruction of 
Jerusalem,—the period at which itis well known the Jewish economy did 
in point of fact cease, while the christian religion began at the same era 
to assume consistence, and the christian church to be consolidated. This 
circumstance deserves particular attention. It is certain, that Jesus was 
in the habit of speaking of the approaching fall of the Jewish state, and 
the entire destruction of the temple. More than once he publicly pre- 
dicted that disaster, (Luke 13: 34—5. 19: 41—4, Matt.22: 7. 23: 
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33—9) ; and he paints the details of it in colours so lively, and represents 
the period of it as so favourable to his enterprise, that it cannot be doubted 
that he looked forward to it with firm and certain expectation, (Matt: 24. 
Mark 13. Luke 21). And when therefore, he separates so expressly the 
success of his undertaking from the maintenance of the Jewish constitu- 
tion—and even regards the overthrow of the latter and the destruction of 
the temple as events which were to accelerate and establish his kingdom, 
(Matt. 24: 830—1. Luke 20: 27—8), does there remain the shadow of 
probability, that he merely wished to reform the religion of his country ? 
Is it not evident that he had formed beforehand the design of breaking 
sooner or later with those, who should remain attached to the ancient re- 
ligious system ? What in short are we to think, when he speaks undis- 
guisedly of a new covenant, a relation wholly new, which he opposes to the 
old, as rendering it useless; and when he declares that it is to be by his 
blood, his death, that he is to cement this new constitution? (Matt. 26: 
28. Mark 14: 24. Luke 22: 20.) Is not this assuring us in the clear- 
est manner possible, that the existing ritual having been no longer adapted 
to times and circumstances, he was about to employ the means of substi- 
tuting another and a better in its place ? 

But if, in addition to these considerations, we can succeed in shewing, 
that Jesus had indeed in view a plan which embraced the whole of man- 
kind—then the supposition of his seeking to be only the reformer of his 
nation will fall to the ground. Now, whether we consider the conduct he 
observed, the discourses he uttered, or the truths he chiefly inculeated, we 
shall be satisfied, that his plan was ofan extent that is indefinite and bound- 
less. 

In the conduct of Jesus, as it is represented to us by his biographers, 
we find indubitable proofs that he extended his views far beyond his own 
native land. He uniformly acted as one who was occupied with a 
much greater project, than that of reforming the religion of his country- 
men. He frequently cast his regards upon foreigners, embracing in the 
generosity of his soul the whole race of man. That he thought upon the 
heathen—that their religious system and moral condition found a place in 
his meditations was proved on various occasions, when he mentioned them 
in his discourses. .(Matt. 5: 47 6: 7—25. Mark 10: 42*). With 
all his circumspection in declining to form intimate connections with 
Pagans, (lest he might scandalize the intolerant Jews, ) he never objected 
to their hearing his instructions whenever an opportunity offered. Hence, 
partly the reproach of his keeping company with publicans and sinners, 
(Mark 2: 15,16. Luke 5: 80. 15: 3,2. 19: 7,) for, according to 
the phraseology of those times, we are to understand by sznners, not only 
persons of infamous character, but Heathens and especially Romans, (comp. 
Mati Bi \iiis « 26 45...) Lukey 183,320, 2443.7: Gal..2 2.15.) oo Tt is 
the more likely that there were many Pagans among the publicans, because 
the latter were the paid servants of the Roman Government.|| And it is 
consistent with probability to suppose, that Pagans of various classes, at- 
tracted by his growing fame, mixed with the crowds that surrounded him 
in the towns, and that followed him into desert places, (Mark 3: 8.— 
Luke 6: 17.) Those of Tyre aud Sidon who came to hear him were 
most likely heathens. (Mark 7: 2426. Matt. 15: 21, 22.+)— 
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Yet it is not said, that Jesus withdrew himself from those strangers, 
nor made any distinction between them and the Jews. Indeed, Galil- 
lee, which was more immediately the sphere of his personal labours,. 
was so full of heathens that if he really wished to avoid all intercourse 
with them, it is difficult to perceive why he should have chosen his re- 
sidence in the midst of them. We have seen that a short time after he 
had begun his public ministry, he addressed the Samaritans, and finding 
them disposed to receive his doctrine, he abode at Sychar for two days, 
(John 4: 40). The impartiality with whichvhe did justice both to Sa- 
maritans and heathens, whenever he discovered in them any good quality, 
is a very characteristic trait; and he never allowed an opportunity of com- 
mending them to escape, though perhaps to the discredit of the Jews, 
(Matt. 8: 10. 15: 28. Luke 17: 17,18. 10: 33. &c.) Nor did he 
at any time refuse his aid to foreigners who asked it, manifesting the same 
tender kindness to them as to the unfortunate of his own country, (Matt. 
8: 5—I13. 15: 21—8. Luke 17: 11—19). All this shews a man, not 
only exempt from that inveterate hatred which the zealous Jew bore and 
still bears to other nations; but one who was disposed to regard all 
men as the objects of his benevolence, and to do them all the good in his 
power, when he could do it without giving needless offence to his prejudic- 
ed and illiberal countrymen Now, how are we to reconcile this conduct 
with the consummate prudence by which Jesus was guided in all his other 
measures, and with his care to make every thing concur towards the exe- 
cution of his purposes,—if he had not indeed extended his views beyond 
his own nation, and if it had not been peculiar to him, as a public bene- 
factor, to behold in his fellow creatures, neither Jews nor Samaritans nor 
Pagans, but only men ? 

But it is enough to hear him speak, in order to be satisfied beyond a 
doubt, that he had devoted himself to the interests of the whole human 
race. The unlimited extent of his plan is expressed in terms the most 
appropriate for designating its universality. Whoever in those times 
mentioned together the Jews and the Pagans, comprised under these 
words the whole of mankind; the Hebrews at least by their idiom distin- 
guished only these two classes of men. That Jesus desired first of all to 
be useful to the Jews, is what can be doubted by none. But he declared 
more than once, that he would not confine his views to them alone; that 
the heathen were likewise the objects of his solicitude: that he was about 
to introduce a new order of things, under which all men would share the 
prerogatives of which the Jewish people were so jealous, and which in 
their national egotism they wished exclusively to enjoy ; he even added 
that in this new economy the Pagans would be preferred to indocile and 
rebellious Israelites. For is not that clearly the sense of these words, 
‘¢ Many shall come from the east and from the west and shall sit down 
‘with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven; but the 
children of the kingdom shall be cast out?” (Matt. 8. 11, 12.) Is it not 
moreover, the sense of that other declaration, in which he intimated to 
the Jews that if they did not repent, it would avail them nothing to have 
received his instructions, since from all parts of the world persons should 
be seen coming and taking their places in the kingdom of God, and that 
then the first should be the last and the last the first ? (Luke 18: 24—30.) 
And what other interpretation can be given of that touching parable, in 
which he presents himself under the image ofa good shepherd who gives his . 
life for his sheep, and where he says that he has still other sheep which are 
not of that fold, but that them also he must bring, so that they may be one 
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flock and one shepherd? (John 10: 16.) Finally, when he tells his 
apostles that after his death they shall be a prey to the hatred of their 
fellow-citizens, and obliged to flee into other countries, but that their 
flight should give them opportunities of preaching the gospel to all nations 
—could he more positively announce the design which he cherished, to 
extend the benefit of his doctrine beyond the boundaries of Judea? (Matt. 
10: 18. 24: 14. Mark 13: 10.) Wesee from all these passages, that 
the thoughts of Jesus were directed towards the heathen as well as to- 
wards the Jews, and that the work which he had undertaken excluded 
neither. 

The expression “the world” has a meaning equally extensive with the 
above-mentioned phrase, “‘ Jews and Gentiles.” Sometimes it signifies 
our globe, considered as the abode of mankind; sometimes it denotes 
mankind themselves. Jesus employs it for describing both the extent and 
the objects of his plan. In the parable of the sower (Matt. 13: 2430) 
he compares his faithful disciples to the good grain sown among the tares; 
and the field which has received that seed is neither Palestine alone, nor 
those countries merely which were inhabited by Jews—the field is the 
world. ‘To Nicodemus, a doctor among the Pharisees, he expressly de- 
clares, that it was for the salvation of the world that the love of God had 
sent him down to earth; and that he had come hither not to execute the 
judgment of avenging heaven, but to save men; a declaration which he 
elsewhere repeats, (John 3: 16,17. 12: 46, 7). Onanother occasion, 
making allusion to the bread which he had distributed to a multitude in 
a desert place, he designated himself under the emblem of the bread of life, 
which had descended from heaven to nourish mortals. But he adds, that 
this heavenly food, so far from being destined for the Jews alone, was to 
be given to the world, that is, to all, without distinction or restriction, who 
should cordially receive it, (John6: 33—51). It is in the same sense, 
that in calling himself the /zeht of the world, he represents himself as the 
teacher and benefactor of the human race, like the sun which sheds every- 
- where its salutary influences, (John 3: 19. 8: 12. 9:5. 11: 9.)— 
A few days before his death, when a woman at Bethany anointed him 
with precious balm, he said to his disciples, who were displeased at what 
they deemed a wasteful profusion, “ that 7 the whole world, wherever his 
gospel should be preached, this fact would be mentioned to her eternal 
honour.” (Matt. 26: 138. Mark 14: 9.) The resignation with which 
he met death would, he said, be a proof to the world, of the love which 
he bore to his heavenly father, and of the exactness with which he exe- 
cuted his commands, (John 14:31) He promised his apostles to send to 
them, after his death, the Spirit of truth, which should convince the world 
of sin, (John 15: 8-—11), This expression, which denotes the univer- 
sality of his views, occurs very frequently in the prayer which he address- 
ed to God not long before his death, (John 17). It is into the world that 
he is to send his disciples, as God had sent him thither (v. 18), and it is 
ihe world (the whole of mankind) that is to be convinced that he was sent 
of God (v. 21). If therefore it is incontestable, that in these passages 
this word denotes al/ men in general, and that its sense cannot be restrict- 
ed without violating universal custom, then we can no longer doubt, that 
Jesus had indeed formed the design of promoting the best interests of 
the whole of mankind. 

Let us add to this some other forms of speech, denoting the most com- 
plete universality, and which Jesus employs in explaining the plan of his 
mission. He came, says he, to give his life a ransom, for many, and his 
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blood was to be shed for the remission of the sins of many, (Matt. 20: 28. 
Mark 10: 45.) To save that which was lost (Luke 19: 10. Matt. 9: 
13) and to give eternal life to whosoever believes in him and will obey 
him, (John 6: 88—40.) such was the end which Jesus proposed to 
himself; and it therefore entered into his plan to refuse his help to none, 
whatsoever they might be; and to interest himself in favour of all classes 
and nations and characters of men. Several Greeks, that is Pagans, who 
had embraced the Jewish religion, and who had come to Jesus when at 
one of the great festivals, expressed to Andrew and Philip their desire to 
know Jesus, (John 12: 20—32.) He did not seem disposed to speak to 
those strangers, who probably wished to see him, only that they might insin- 
uate themselves into his good graces, expecting him to become the found- 
er of atemporal kingdom. In the reply which he makes to his disciples, 
however, he compares himself to a grain of wheat, which if it does not die, 
yields no fruit—words which give us to understand not only that his end 
was near, but that he who is ambitious of rewards must begin like himself, 
by submitting to adversity——words which indicate, moreover, that his un- 
dertaking, which was to be the imperceptible germ of the greatest changes, 
would not prosper nor produce fruits until after his death. For he adds, 
that at that period he would draw all men unto him, and that then only 
would it be the time for attending to the interests of all without distine- 
tion.* Conversing about the same period, (namely, a few days before his 
death,) with his apostles regarding the miseries which were to come upon 
his country, he predicts the destruction of the city and temple of Jerusalem; 
but he says in express terms, that his gospel must first be published among 
all nations, (Mark 13, 10.) In that solemn prayer which he offered up 
before his death (John 17, 2) he declared, that God had given power over 
all flesh—that is to say, all men, to make them his disciples, and conduct 
them to eternal glory. But nothing proves more decidedly the univer- 
sality of his plan, than the mission with which he entrusted his disciples 
on leaving the earth, (Mark 16, 15)—a mission which he confined neither 
to Palestine nor to the Jewish nation, since he enjoined them to go znto 
all the world, to preach the gospel to every creature, i.e. to all men without 
exception—to teach and baptize all nations, (Matt. 28,19. Luke 24, 47,) 
and to be to him for witnesses at Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Sa- 
maria, and to the ends of the earth, (Acts1,8). Let us therefore conclude, 
that as there are no expressions in human language, fitted to convey the 
idea of the greatest universality, which were not employed by Jesus to 
describe the extent of his plan, its universality could not have been an- 
nounced with more clearness and energy than he has announced it. 
Finally, if we consider the truths which he taught, and upon which he 
chiefly dwelt, we shall discover manifest traces of that vast project, that 
generous design, by which he undertook to prepare and operate a revolu- 
tion, that should be salutary toall mankind. We have already seen with — 
what decision, he set himself against the traditions of the Jews, which 
contributed not a little to keep that people estranged from the heathen. 
He made no distinetion between clean and unclean food, a distinction which 
was a serious obstacle to any intimate communication between Israelites 
and Gentiles, (Mark 7: 14—23). He opposed nothing with more ardour 
than the national pride of his countrymen, as another most formidable 
barrier to the happy union among nations which he sought to effect. He 
censured nothing with more severity than that hypocritical piety, so 
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characteristic of the sect of the Pharisees, who, in order to impose on an 
ignorant people, affected the greatest contempt for the heathen, and re- 
garded all intercourse with them as a pollution.* He insisted on nothing 
more frequently or prominently, than on the necessity ofa change of heart 
and life, and the worship of God in spirit and in truth, rightly judging, 
that the more his countrymen perceived the value of a pure morality, and 
a rational piety, the more indifferent would they become to that carnal 
service which they paid to the Deity, and which formed a wall of separa- 
tion between them and the surrounding nations. He paints in the live- 
liest colours, the universal and boundless love of a God, who extends his 
cares even to the fowls of the air, and to whom he was in the habit of 
giving, by reason of his inexhaustible goodness, the name of Heavenly 
Father—a love, upon which it was impossible to meditate, without being 
led to view the heathen under a more favourable aspect, and without being 
drawn towards them by the sentiments of benevolence and esteem. He 
above all exalts the clemency of a God who pardons repentant sinners ; 
and we cannot read without tender emotions, in the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son (Luke 15: 11—382,) the application which he makes of that con- 
soling truth to the heathen, whom he compares to children returning, 
after a long estrangement, to their paternal home. In order to inspire his 
proud countrymen with more considerate and liberal sentiments, how 
often does he speak of the intrinsic value of the human soul, and the high 
dignity and importance of human nature, which he would have to be re- 
spected in the youngest infant and'in the vilest slave! Was there, in fine, 
anything better calculated to soften the hard-heartedness of the Jews, and 
dispose them to cultivate the society of the heathen, than the law of uni- 
versal benevolence, a law which Jesus founds upon the love of a universal 
father, who enlightens with his sun all the people of the earth, and sends 
refreshing rain and fruitful seasons to the just and the unjust. In present- 
ing love to men and love to God under the same point of view, as the 
summary of the whole moral law, he has by that exhibition set his stamp 
of reprobation upon every kind of partiality, founded on the difference of 
conditions, of sexes, of nations, and of outward forms of worship ; and in 
the beautiful parable of the Good Samaritan, (Luke 10: 29, 37,) he de- 
clares that every individual, whosoever he be, even though our enemy, 
is the neighbour whom we ought tolove. We see at a glance to what all 
these instructions point. Let us but once enter into their spirit, and 
reduce them to practice, and our hearts shall open to the noble senti- 
ments of a general interest in all mankind, without which nothing great 
can ever be accomplished. From the fact that Jesus had formed a plan— 
of reformation which embraced the whole human race, we can understand, 
why the truths we have just spoken of were the principal subjects of his in- 
structions, and why he had so much at heart the desire to see those truths 
impart their full efficacy to those upon whom they were inculcated. 

We may therefore conclude, with the most perfect certainty of which 
a matter of the kind is susceptible, that Jesus was occupied with a pro- 
ject of vast extent. He declares, not upon some occasions, but repeat- 
edly—not in a covert or equivocal manner, but clearly and openly— 
not in a tone of cold indifference, but with all the warmth and enthusiasm 
of a man, who is scared by no obstacle, and is ready to sacrifice his life 
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—that the object of his scheme is the whole human race; and his words, 
his doctrines, his actions, all serve to confirm the universality of his 
views. Let it not be alleged, that he began to extend his plan, and 
turn his thoughts towards foreign nations, only when he perceived the 
impossibility of succeeding with the Jews, in rescuing them from their 
political and moral degradation. From the commencement of his ministry 
he lets it be seen, that he carried his regards far beyond his own nation. 
In the very first year of his public functions, does he not say to the 
Jews (Matt. 8: 11, 12,) that the heathen should be admitted into the 
kingdom of God; and did he not then too represent to the woman of Sa- 
maria (John 4: 21, 24,) the whole earth, as the temple where Ged was 
to be worshipped in spirit and'in truth ? The nearer indeed he approach- 
ed the term of his earthly career, he expressed himself in a clearer and 
preciser manner. But we perceive, in the earliest steps of his course, 
that the great scheme was present to his mind, arranged and combined 
in all its parts. Had it been otherwise, how could he have so exactly 
adapted to it as he did, all his discourses and all his actions, and directed 
all its measures towards its accomplishment? how could he out of the 
narrow sphere, within which his personal activity was limited, have 
carried so frequently his views towards so sublime an aim, and made it 
appear upon so many occasions that he aimed at being something more 
than the reformer of an untractable and rebellious nation ? . 

It is one of the finest offices of the historian to delineate the projects 
which great men have formed, and to unfold from the narratives of their 
lives, the plans they have conceived and executed. But shew us in 
history any one who so often and so clearly explained the ends which he 
had in view, and the extent of his undertaking, as Jesus did. Let the 
reader barely shew towards him the same impartiality which he does not 
refuse to the great men of antiquity ; and he will not fail to be convinced, 
that his plan did in fact embrace the whole of mankind, for if that point is 
made matter of doubt, then there is no truth in history. 


[| Having given the introductory part in full, as a specimen of the style of discussion, 
we follow it up with such an abstract of the contents of the whole, as may shew the line 


of argument employed. | 


§ 2. Of the General Nature of the Plan of Jesus. He announced himself 
as the founder of the kingdom of heaven, the reign of God upon earth. Matt. 
4:17. Mark1: 15. Luke 4: 48. 

His countrymen understood by these expressions a universal Jewish 
monarchy, to the establishment of which they were looking forward. 

But that he attached no such idea to the terms, is proved by his conduct. 
John 4: 46, 50. 6: 15. Luke 12: 13,14. Matt.22: 17,20, &c. and 
his declarations ‘‘ The kingdom of God is within you.” ‘My kingdom is 
not of this world.” Comp. Matt. 20: 17, 28. Luke 9: 43, 44. 

On the contrary, he declared that his object was to found a. spzritual 
and moral kingdom, the reign of truth and virtue. Witness 1.) His 
manner of announcing his design. Matt.4: 17. Matt. 5: 1, 12, 13, 20. 
6: 18,34. 7:21. 2.) The emblematical images of it in his parables. 
Matt. 18: 8. Mark 4: 2. Luke 8: 4. 3.) The distinct and decided 
testimony of the last Evangelist John, ch. 4: 23,24. 8: 31, 36. 14: 
17, 26, &e. 

The plan of amelioration thus exhibited, was to embrace these three 
principal points, Religion, Morality and Society. 
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A) On the plan of Jesus, relative to Religion. 


At the period when he appeared, religion both among the Jews and 
heathen, was an irrational superstition, peculiarly unfavourable to the in- 
terests of morality. 

He undertook to destroy this superstition by publishing among all 
classes of people, the doctrine of the ONE TRuE Gop, whom he set forth 
as the Father of men. 

By means of these clear and consoling views of the divine character, 
religion was brought down to the comprehension of all; the priests and 
scribes were deprived of the baneful influence they exercised over the 
people ; and it was seen that the Deity must be worshipped in spirit and 
in truth. 

Thence also the doctrines of the Providence and the Mercy of God, 
and the immortality of the soul of man derived more light and strength. 


B) Of the plan of Jesus relative to Morality. 


Morality had no less need of reform than religion, both among Jews 
and Gentiles. 

As the religion of Jesus had for its fundamental principle fazth in God, 
the Father of men, so the morality he inculcated was based upon Jove to 
God and to men, who are his children. 

He described this love to God as evidenced, not by transient emotions, 
but by a sincere devotedness to the will of God, and an endeavour to 
imitate him, as the model of all perfection. 

By these principles morality was placed in its proper relation to re- 
ligion; was purified; secured against fanatical exaggerations ; and render- 
ed intelligible to persons of all classes. 

And this love to God and man was the power by which Jest sought 
to ennoble and bliss mankind. 


c) Of the plan of Jesus relative to Society. 


At the time when he appeared, society was ubetsally, debased by a 
spirit of selfish egotism. 

He carefully ‘abstained from all interference in political affairs; yet was 
he not on that account indifferent to the earthly welfare of his followers. 

Leaving the existing civil institutions to their fate, his object was to 
improve the social condition of men by the reformation of individual 
character, and of the domestic relations. 

And that philanthropy, which was the ruling motive in his scheme, 
was designed gradually to influence communities and nations ; and by 
bringing all mankind into closer union, to raise them to the highest point 
of civilization and moral refinement. 


§ 3. Of the means employed by Jesus in the execution of his plan. 


A) It was not by violence nor force of arms; as is proved by his de- 
clarations. Matt. 10: 35, &c. and his whole conduct. John 3: 1,2, 4: 
46, 54, Luke 12: 13, 14. 


B) Nor was it by the concealed and mysterious influence of a secret 
society ; of which there is not the slightest trace, either in his outward 
relations, or his public ministry, or his private life, or in the style of his 
disciples, or in their undertakings after his death. It is contradicted by 
his own express declarations. Matt.5: 16. 10: 21, 32, and indeed by 
all the peculiar circumstances of his condition. The mystical language 
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used at a later period by Clemens, Origen, and the Gnostics of Alexandria, 
proves nothing to the purpose. : 


c) The only means he employed was the gentle method of instruction, 
in connection with ordinances and observances, fitted to produce reflexion, 
and to lead men to pursue with ardour their best and highest interests. 


Part Il.—No great man of antiquity had projected a scheme of benevolence 
Jor promoting the happiness of all mankind. 


It is undeniable, that all the ancient nations were more or less charac- 
terized by a want of humanity, and of union among themselves: and that 
when there were combinations for a common purpose, it was generally 
with a view to gratify the love of conquest. 

The religions of antiquity were hostile to the spirit of universal good- 
will. 

If we review the conduct of those whom history has honoured as bene- 
factors of the species we shall find | . 

I. That the founders and legislators of states being limited, by the very 
nature of their office, to the consideration of the welfare of a single people, 
necessarily excluded from their view all other nations. Nay, most of them 
thought it their duty to foster in their countrymen a warlike spirit, and 
a jealousy of foreigners. 

II. The beneficent heroes of antiquity and generous defenders of their 
country, commonly conferred benefits on their own nation to the hurt and 
prejudice of other states. g 

III. Pacific monarchs and statesmen were very rare in the ancient 
world ; and their philanthropic designs never extended beyond their own 
native land. The plans of universal beneficence attributed to Hercules 
and Osiris must be classed among the fables of antiquity. 

IV. As to the philosophers and learned men of ancient times, whether 
we examine the znfluence they exercised upon their age, or the plans they 
developed in their systems, not one can be compared with the founder of 
Christianity. , 

Among the Greeks, previous to the time of Socrates, the znfluence 
of the sages had been inconsiderable, while that of the Sophists was 
very pernicious... The plan ascribed to Pythagoras is neither so well 
authenticated, so benevolent nor so extensive as has been sometimes sup- 
posed. Even Socrates limited his views to the narrow region of his own 
native district; and his scholars, who became divided into various sects, 
exercised no material influence on the reformation of the nation, or in 
opposition to the reigning superstition. ; 

The work which Evhemerus composed upon Heathen Mythology was 
not designed as an attack upon the popular worship, but merely as a new 
allegorical hypothesis respecting its origin and meaning. 

Among the Romans the influence of philosophy was never so extensive 
as among the Greeks; the spirit of conquest was the dominant principle 
throughout the whole empire. 

Then as to the systems of the ancient philosophers, those of them who 
placed the sovereign good in the knowledge of truth, in indolent apathy, 
or in the enjoyment of pleasure, could not be expected to form any dis- 
interested projects for the general welfare. And as for those (such as 
the Stoics) who placed it in virtue, their ideas of man’s duty were so ex- 
aggerated and unnatural, as to prove in practice to be altogether chi- 
merical, 
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V. The schemes of the Founders of ancient religions were wholly 
destitute of the spirit of universality, and were restricted to their particular 
nations, e. g- Moses among the Jews; Zoroaster among the Medo-Bac- 
trians; Confucius among the Chinese. No priest or poet of antiquity 
had imagined so sublime a conception as the plan of Christianity ; it was 
entirely new and without example. 


Parr III.—The plan of universal benevolence conceived by Jesus, proves that 
he was an extraordinary messenger sent by God for the instruction of the hu- 
man race. 


I. The vast design which he projected was not extravagant nor chi- 
merical. For 

A) It is quite conceivable and possible that one might, by an extensive 
and generous scheme of benevolence, gradually promote the happiness of 
all mankind. 

B) The idea of establishing a universal religion contains in it nothing 
impracticable, provided it be moral, i.e. adapted to human nature ; szmple, 
i.e. level to the capacities of the multitude; and spiritual, i.e. suited to all 
civil governments and political institutions. 

c) Christianity does possess all those characteristic marks, and is there- 
fore fitted to become universal. 

II.—The plan of Jesus being what has been described, it will follow 
that he who conceived it must have united in himself, in an extraordinary 
degree, the most eminent mental and moral qualities. 

A harmonious combination of the highest wisdom, the greatest moral 
energy, and a spirit of universal benevolence met in him, to an extent, 
and in a manner, that never has been exemplified in any other individual. 

III.—The extraordinary qualities with which Jesus shewed himself to 
be endowed, could not have been developed according to the ordinary 
course of the laws of nature, and must therefore be ascribed to a special 
intervention of the Deity. For 

A) There were no circumstances in the condition and life of Jesus, suf- 
ficient to account for the developement of such a character from the oper- 
ation of natural causes. 

B) On the contrary, he was surrounded with innumerable obstacles, 
and placed in conjunctures the most unfavourable for the formation of that 
character of wisdom, moral courage, and philanthropy, which so peculiarly 
distinguished him. 

From all which we are warranted to infer, that the qualities which he 
exhibited in the conception and execution of his design were specially 
inspired by God, who sent him as the Great TEACHER and Saviour 
OF THE WORLD. 


We add the following pertinent and eloquent remarks on Reinhard’s 
Essay by an anonymous American writer.* 


«The view presented by these considerations is certainly a very strik- 
ing one. Thatthe Founder of Christianity, under circumstances the most 
discouraging, with nothing to favour and every thing to oppose his plan, 
and surrounded by men who could not at first even understand its princi- 


* Christian Examiner for January 1833. 
App. D. 
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ples, should have risen to the sublime conception of a universal spiritual 
kingdom for man as such, wherever found and in whatever circumstances, 
—an idea to which none of the wise and good men before him, in situa- 
tions apparently far more auspicious, had ever attained,—all this consti- 
tutes a strong presumption, at least, that the finger of God was there.— 
It cannot be said, we think, to furnish a proof that Jesus was a teacher 
sent from God ; but it affords a high moral probability, the force of which 
will be felt the more powerfully, in proportion as we penetrate more deep- 
ly into the genuine spirit of Christianity, and apprehend more truly its 
spiritual character and bearings ; for this is one of those arguments, the 
efficacy of which upon any individual must depend much on his moral 
taste and feelings, since it presupposes the capacity for perceiving the 
peculiar sublimity of a great spiritual design. Reinhard himself does not 
insist upon it as an incontestable proof of the divine origin of Christianity, 
but thinks it will not have been adduced in vain, if it shall presént cogent 
reasons to induce the opposers of the Gospel to treat the claims of Jesus 
at least as reasonably and respectfully as those of the great men of anti- 
quity, and thus to prepare their minds for an impartial investigation of 
the other strong evidences, which establish the Christian’s faith in the 
divinity of his religion. 

‘¢ There is however a point. of view, in which we regard this argument 
as peculiarly important. We mean, that it conducts the mind at once to 
the most just and elevated conception it can form of the object of our 
Saviour’s mission. It stands in harmony with that memorable declaration 
of Jesus himself to the Roman governor,—‘ To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness to the 
truth.’’ When we say that it was his plan to found a universal spiritual 
kingdom, we say, in other words, that it was the purpose of his ministry 
to establish divine truth in the world on a foundation laid by the power 
of God, and to send it abroad as the general, unrestricted possession and 
inheritance of man. And if we consider the matter aright, no consider- 
ation supplies so exalted a view of the Saviour’s office as this. The dis- 
tinguishing glory of Jesus Christ consists in its being that highest form 
of moral glory, which belongs to one who was the chosen medium of the 
light of Heaven’s wisdom to a world wandering in darkness and sin. All 
the trappings, thrown around the subject by the ingenuity of dogmatical 
theology, are but poor things, compared with the greatness of this view. 
Men are not often aware how much meaning there is in their words, when 
they speak of the universal moral kingdom of Christ. A single spiritual 
truth possesses more true glory, than all the loftiest works, all the proud- 
est achievements, of that skill or force which is commonly called power. 
The moral energy which aims to enthrone itselfin the heart, and to bring 
the soul under the sway of sanctifying influences, carries within itself a 
vitality that outlasts and triumphs over the most splendid forms of outward 
things. We gaze on the exhibitions of glory, as it is deemed, in the his- 
tory of our race, with a feeling of confused admiration, resembling that 
excited by the successive scenes ofa brilliant, artificial show, as they pass 
before us ; we are fascinated with the pictures which one after another 
rise and vanish; and meanwhile we forget that out of sight, except to those 
who will look attentively, there is a glory which holds on silently and 
eternally while all this pageantry passes away,—the glory of moral and 
spiritual truth, the power that lives and works in the interior of man’s 
being, and compared with which marble and brass are frail things. In 
the dominion of Cesar, stretching from the Capitol at home over barbar- 
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ous nations at the extremities of the earth, where is the greatness like that 
of an influence which sways the heart of man to goodness, and pours upon 
his mind the light of a better world? There is a power, whose story is 
not told by monuments, nor its triumphs marked by trophies gathered from 
the spoils of battle,—things upon which time tramples without mercy and 
without respect; and this enduring, life-giving efficacy is found in the 
empire of truth and goodness established by the Son of God among man- 
kind, which leaves its signatures on the spirit of man, and gains its con- 
quests over sin. It has descended from mind to mind, and from soul to 
soul, since Jesus Christ first cast it abroad on the earth; it has kindled 
from heart to heart, and sent forth its illumination from one spirit to an- 
other, as the generations of men have pressed onward in their ceaseless 
course. We speak of it here purely as aspiritual principle ; for as to the 
use which has been made of Christianity from time to time, by the cor- 
rupt and ambitious to fortify their rule, to subserve their pride, to give a 
mock sanctity to the triumphs of brute force, or to bind more strongly the 
yoke of oppression on the neck of subject man,—all this, we need scarcely 
say, has been not only foreign but opposed to its nature ; and the monu- 
ments, which in such a service it has been compelled to build, have. been 
as poor and sometimes as frail, as those more appropriately belonging to 
the tyrant or the warrior. But such miserable abuses have only proved 
that God cannot bestow a gift, which man may not pervert. They have 
not dislodged or extinguished the moral power that belongs to the heavenly 
system, and that will not fail to manifest its activity as soon as the pres- 
sure is removed. This has a glory, which has brightened and spread 
from age to age. When kingdoms have been overturned, this has stood 
firm; when nations have changed masters, this has remained the same ; 
when the temples, in which outward services were performed, have been 
levelled with the dust, this has still had its temple in the spirit of man. It 
has linked itself with religious institutions and religious solemnities, that 
lie deep in the structure of society. The usages by which the Founder of 
Christianity is honoured throughout the Christian world, the consecration 
of the child or the adult in baptism, the memorial which calls Christians 
to break bread in remembrance of him, who gave to man the true bread 
from heaven,—what would these be but for the moral meaning they con- 
vey, but for the token they give that the Gospel has formed the rallying 
point of the everlasting hopes of man, since its truths were first announced 
by the Great Teacher on the plains of Judea ? 

«The leading proposition of Reinhard’s work, considered as describing 
the great purpose of the Saviour’s appearance in the world, has therefore 
a meaning which we are delighted to recognise under any form. It fixes 
our attention on the interior power of unsophisticated Christianity, re- 
garded as the direct expression of the mind and purpose of Jesus Christ. 
That plan, which he projected for the universal good of man, is developed 
in the diffusion of the truth sanctioned by God,—truth in that form and 
in those applications by which it is endowed with energy from on high for 
the intellect, the heart, and the conscience ofan immortal being. Weare 
so much accustomed to think and speak of Christianity as a matter of in- 
stitutions, as an outward form which religion has taken because it must 
have a form, or as a scheme of articles on which some church or some 
establishment has chosen to organize itself into a distinct body, that it is 
difficult for us to apprehend it simply as the voice of truth, or rather of 
truths, speaking to man, wherever it finds him, what it greatly behoves 
him to know as the child of God, and as the heir of an everlasting exist- 
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ence. That this is its true essence, the highest character in which it can 
be represented, is evident from the fact, ‘that to give it forth as such to 
mankind was the central point of the mission and agency of Him, who 
came in his Father’s name to shed abroad the light of heaven on a world 
lying in darkness and sin. When we look at the religion of Jesus, invest- 
ed in the forms of faith,—the drapery and costume, so to speak,—which 
men have thrown around it, we are apt to forget that the Christianity 
which he left on earth did not consist in these, and that he did not legis- 
late in such things. They may be more or less useful and important ac- 
cording to the circumstances, habits, and feelings of men ; but they were 
not in the plan of the Founder; they never dwelt in his mind, or lay near 
his heart ; of them he never, would have said,—To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I might build up and estab- 
lish these things. No; he looked deeper, wider, and higher than this. 
His soul was full and glowing with the truth that came from God ; and 
he was sent of the Father to give that truth an abode and home on the 
earth, as the possession and the blessing of man, without distinction of 
country, time, or condition. In this consisted the spiritual, the universal 
kingdom of the Saviour. One of the ancient Fathers’ affirms somewhat 
quaintly, that the angels have no need of books, and that they read by 
seeing God who. iis the light of their understanding. There is a good 
meaning in this, however fancifully expressed. Now the institution of 
Jesus Christ contains for man the seminal principles of this exalted con- 
dition of moral knowledge and moral purity It is the training for that 
state, in which the soul shall pass into higher degrees of divine wisdom. 
And this it is by reason of its being the channel of that spiritual truth, 
which is at once the aliment and the sanctifier of the human soul. It is 
thus that it becomes a universal dispensation, by regarding man only in 
the character which belongs to him as such wherever he exists. It is thus 
that it becomes the common possession of the race, and forms a brother- 
hood of the human family. We may emphatically apply to it what a 
writer, who deserves not the neglect into which he has fallen, has said in 
another connection: ‘Truth is no man’s property or inclosure, but a 
common and public benefit. She dwells indeed in every man, and has an 
oracle in every breast, but is confined to no man, nor to any place or 
time, but is always and everywhere intelligible and to every one, as being 
at once a secret and a public light, as St. Austin speaks. That truth 
which I contemplate is not mine, since another may contemplate it as 
well as I, and that truth which another contemplates is not his, since I 
may contemplate it.as wellashe. Yea, weshall see the same truths; and 
though mine and thine be a necessary distinction in the enjoyment of lesser 
goods, which cannot be communicated at once to many, yet we enjoy the 
greatest blessings of all in common, and there is no division of truth, 
though there be of the languages wherein we express it. The curse that 
multiplied the latter, has left the former still one, simple, and entire; and 
though there is such a national variety in tongues, yet in the retirements 
of the mind there is more conformity, since the truth that dwells there is 
neither Hebrew, nor Greek, nor Latin, nor barbarous, but speaks one 
simple, uniform, and universal language, and such as is intelligible to the 
whole world.’ ”’* 


* Norris's Theory of the Ideal World, Vol. I. p. 435. 
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No. III.—On the Spiritual Gifts of the Primitive Church. By Augustus 
Neander, Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 


Nranpver is one of the most remarkable men in Germany. His parents were Jews, 
and he was indebted, for the means of education, to the charity of strangers. Hamburgh 
was the place of his birth; he studied at Gottingen, became Professor at Heidelberg, and 
about twenty years ago, was called to a chair at Berlin. He enjoys high and merited re- 
putation for profound erudition, original thought, and humble, unostentatious piety. His 
Exegetical Lectures ‘on the New Testament are said to be peculiarly attractive; but his 
publications have been chiefly confined to the departments of Church History and Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities, in which he may be said to be without a rival among his countrymen. 

The subject of the following article, (viz. the nature of the miraculous gifts of the first 
Christians, ) having recently excited much discussion among ourselves, it is interesting to 
listen to the opinions of a man like Neander—-however much opposed they may, in some 
respects, be to those which we have been accustomed to entertain. The extract is taken 
from his “ History of the Planting and Progress of the Christian Church ;” the transla- 
tion being by Dr. Robinson, in his Bib. Reposit. for April 1834. 


The forms in which the constitution of the christian community first 
unfolded itself, were copied in a great degree from those forms of reli- 
gious associations, which existed among the Jews. But these forms, as 
first applied and perfected among Jewish Christians, would not have 
passed over in like manner to communities gathered independently among 
the heathen; they would not here also have propagated themselves thus 
extensively ; had they not been so entirely accordant with the very na- 
ture of that christian fellowship, which was to receive from them its or- 
ganic manifestation. It was through the PECULIAR NATURE of this 
christian fellowship, that the christian church was to be distinguished from 
all other religious communities ; and this became indeed, after Christianity 
had burst the forms of Judaism, particularly prominent among the churches 
of Heathen Christians, which could thus assume a free and independent 
form. 

As Christ had now once for all satisfied that religious necessity from 
the feeling of which a priesthood had everywhere arisen, in that, through 
the atonement made for man he had satisfied the feeling of the need of 
mediation between God and man, which is so deeply seated in the con- 
sciousness of separation from God through sin,—there remained no longer 
any place for any farther necessary mediation. When therefore in the 
apostolic epistles, the Old Testament ideas of a priesthood, of priestly 
worship, of sacrifices, are applied to the new religious polity, this is done 
with the single purpose of showing, that since Christ has forever realized 
that which was the aim of the priesthood and sacrifices under the Old 
Testament, THE RECONCILIATION OF MEN WITH Gob, so now all who 
through faith appropriate to themselves that which he thus accomplished 
for mankind, are brought thereby to stand in the same relation with each 
other towards God, without the need of any further mediation ; that they 
all, consecrated to God and sanctified through fellowship with Christ, are 
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called to bring to God their whole life as a spiritual thank-offering accept- 
able to Him; that their whole course of consecrated action, is a true 
spiritual priestly worship,—and Christians a community of God composed 
only of priests.* This idea of the universal priesthood of all Christians, 
springing as it does from the consciousness of an atonement and grounded 
alone in this, is in part distinctly declared and unfolded; in part it is pre- 
supposed in the predicates, figures, and comparisons, which are applied 
to the christian life. 

Since all believers mutually shared in the same consciousness of a like 
common relation to Christ as their Redeemer and of a fellowship with 
God obtained through him ; there was founded also in this circumstance _ 
a similar relation of the believers among each other; while at the same 
time the basis of every other relation was taken away, such as existed 
under other religious systems between an order of priests and the people 
at large, of whom they were the guides and for whom they acted as me- 
diators before God. The apostles themselves were far from assuming a 
relation to the believers, which should have any resemblance to a medi- 
ating priesthood; they place themselves uniformly in this respect in a 
relation of equality with them. When Paul assures the churches of his 
intercession for them, he also entreats their intercession for himself.— 
Hence then, there could consequently arise in the christian church no 
such class of persons, like the priests of more ancient systems, who, as the 
only persons of full age and knowledge in religion, had their secret (eso- 
teric) religious doctrines for themselves, and held the people, as ina state 
of spiritual non-age, in constant dependence upon themselves ; whose 
office it was, to unfold, to guide, and to govern, the general religious con- 
sciousness of the community. Indeed, such a relation would have been 
inconsistent with the consciousness of a like dependence upon Christ and 
a like relation to him,—of a like fellowship of life with him. The scenes 
of the first Pentecost had just shewn, how one and the same conscious- 
ness of a higher life, proceeding from fellowship with Christ should fill all 
hearts ; and the same was repeated with every new. mutual awakening 
which preceded and resulted in the founding of a church. The apostle 
Paul, in the fourth chapter of Galatians, describes as the common point 
between Judaism and heathenism in this respect, the condition of non-age, 
of bondage under external ordinances. With the consciousness of atone- 
ment, he represents this bondage and non-age as taken away ; the same 
spirit should be in all. Over against the heathen, who blindly followed 
their priests and were devoted to all the arts of delusion which they prac- 
tised, he places the Christians, who through faith in the Redeemer are 
themselves become the organs of the divine Spirit,t who may themselves 
perceive in the inward man the voice of the living God. Paul thinks he 
should assume too much, were he, in reference toachurch already found- 
ed, to represent himself in spiritual things only as a giver ; since in this 
respect there is for all only one giver, the Saviour himself, as the fountain 
of all life in the church; all others, as members of the spiritual body en- 
dued with life from him, the Head, should stand towards each other in the 
relation of a mutual giving and receiving. Hence, in writing to the Ro- 
mans,§ after expressing his longing to come to them in order to impart to 
them some spiritual gift for their confirmation,—lest he should seem to 
ascribe too much to himself, he immediately subjoins the explanatory re- 
mark, that he means only, that they might mutually strengthen each other 
in the faith by christian communion. 


* Rom. 12: 1. 1 Peter 2: 9. } 1 Cor. 12: I sq. § Rom. 1: 11, 12. 
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Christianity gave indeed, on the one hand, to the church, through the 
Holy Spirit as the common principle ofa higher life, an element of union 
above all else which can unite souls to each other,—a principle destined 
to subordinate to itself all those differences which have their ground in the 
ordinary developement of human nature, and in this subordination to adjust 
them all to an equilibrium. But on the other hand too, through this di- 
vine life, which every where followed the law of the natural and ordinary 
developement of human nature, the peculiarities of the inward man were 
not destroyed; on the contrary, they were purified, sanctified, and en- 
nobled ; they were urged forward to a freer and higher culture. .This 
higher unity of life was to be exhibited in a manifold variety of different 
peculiarities, all animated by the same Spirit and mutually supplying each 
other’s deficiences in the compound whole of the kingdom of God. Hence 
the particular aspect, under which this divine life became active and re- 
vealed itself in each individual, was conditioned by the inward peculiari- 
ties existing in that individual. The apostle Paul indeed affirms: “ All 
these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, who divideth to every 
one severally AS HE WILL:’ || but it by no means thence follows, that 
Paul supposes a wholly unconditional working of the divine Spirit. He 
will here only render prominent the contrary of an arbitrary human esti- 
mate, which admitted only certain species of divine gifts, and would not 
acknowledge the manifold variety in the distribution of them. The si- 
militude of the members of the human body,. which the apostle afterwards 
employs, describes the not arbitrary, but regular, developement of the 
new creation in the soul, according to the natural though now sanctified 
order ; for it follows from this similitude, that as among the members of 
the human body each has its appropriate place assigned by nature, each 
its appropriate office assigned by nature, and each its appropriate capa- 
bility in reference to these; so also the divine life in man follows in its 
developement a similar law, founded in the natural relation to each other 
of the peculiarities which it operates to quicken. 

From all this we gather the proper idea of a Charisma or gift, so all- 
important in the history of the first developement of christian life and of 
the constitution of the christian church in the primitive ages. Under this 
name, in the apostolic age, is understood any predominant capability of an 
individual, in and through which the power and efficacy of the Holy 
- Spirit which quickens him, manifests itself ;' whether this capability ap- 
pears as something immediately communicated by the Holy Spirit; or 
whether it existed already in the individual before his conversion, and 
now being quickened, sanctified, and elevated through the new principle 
of life, is consecrated to the one great and common object, the constant 
internal and external developement of the kingdom of God, or of the 
church of Christ.” That which is the soul of the whole christian life, and 


oe Le 2.17. : 
* The manifestation of the Spirit, peculiar to each individual. 1 Cor. 12: 7. 


2 The term of most general import, by which, after Paul coined it in this sense, is ex- 
pressed all that which has reference to the internal requisitions of the divine kingdom, in 
respect both to the whole and to its parts, is the word to build; subst. a building, 1 Cor. 
3: 9,10. This use of the word proceeds from that mode of view, which compares the 
christian life of the whole church and of its individual members to a building, a temple 
of God, erected upon the foundation on which this edifice must necessarily rest, 1 Cor. 
3: 9, 10, and ever built up progressively and unceasingly more and more from the foun- 
dation. So the kingdom of God is to be ever progressively and unceasingly built up.— 
See the striking remarks of Nitzsch in his Observationes ad Theologiam practicam felicius 
excolendam, Bonn 183], p. 21. 
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which constitutes the internal unity of this life, that faith which works by 
love, cannot be regarded as itself a special Charisma; for it is this, con- 
stituting as it does the very essence of the whole christian disposition, 
that must control all the individual christian capabilities. Indeed, it is 
first and only from the very circumstance of their being thus governed 
by this common principle of the christian disposition, that even these in- 
dividual capabilities become Charismata.* ; 

That through which Charisma becomes Charisma, that common prin- 
ciple in all, is always itself something above the course of nature, some- 
thing divine. But yet there occurs a variety in THE EXTERNAL FORMS, 
in which this higher principle appears and manifests itself, according as 
they result from the creative'or directing energy of the Holy Spirit. On 
the one hand, they present themselves as the result of the original creative 
energy of the Holy Spirit, adopting as its own the natural conformation,— 
they appear as something more immediately and directly produced; al- 
though even here some secret connexion may exist between a peculiar 
bent in the individual, and this special agency of the divine Spirit in him 
particularly. Such are those Charismata, to which in the New Testament 
are ascribed miracles, signs, wonders. On the other hand, these forms 
may be derived from the developement of the ordinary natural conforma- 
tion under the quickening influence of the Holy Spirit,—from a peculiar 
cultivation of the peculiar faculties of the individual, which already existed 
in him before conversion, and are now only quickened anew by the Holy 
Spirit. The first species of Charisma belongs more to the peculiar efti- 
ciency of the Holy Spirit during the apostolic age, to this peculiarly cre- 
ative epoch of the introduction of Christianity to mankind. The second 
species belongs to that agency of the Spirit, which has continued down 
through all the following ages of the church, and by which the nature of 
man, in its peculiar and essential features, is ever to be more and more © 
pervaded and ennobled. These two forms of Charisma, consequently, in 
their manifestation in the apostolic church, may properly in one sense be 
distinguished from each other ; as indeed the gift of producing effects in 
the sensible world above the ordinary course of things, the gift of miracles, 
and the more specific gift of healing the sick by such an agency, the gift 
of healing, are described as special gifts.+ But still, these gifts, as special 
gifts, are only ranked on an equality with the others; there is no where 
a distinction of two orders of spiritual gifts, the extraordinary and the 
ordinary, the supernatural and the natural; for, according to the view of 
the apostolic church, in all these spiritual gifts as such, the SUPERNA- 
TURAL principle, the divine element of christian life, was to be regarded 
as the essential point. 

The Charismata which occur in the apostolic church, may be most 
naturally divided into such as had a bearing on the advancement of the 
kingdom of God, or the edification of the church through the word, and 
such as had a bearing on the advancement of the kingdom of God through 
other kinds of external adminstration.{ In respect to the first species of 
these Charismata, there arises in them a further distinction, according to 
the different manner in which the self-agency of the individual, as exerted 
upon the various powers of the soul and their functions, stands related to 
the influence of the Holy Spirit; according as, on the one hand, an im- 
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mediate inspiration in the higher consciousness predominated, while the 
lower temporal consciousness, which forms the connecting link between 
the soul and the external world, retired; or as, on the other hand, that 
which the Holy Spirit imparted, was received in the joint and harmonious 
exercise of ALL the powers of the soul, and so was developed and wrought 
into form through the co-operative and intelligent agency of the under- 
standing. Hence the various degrees in the Charismata, of speaking with 
tongues, of prophesying, and of teaching. 

Such persons as had been in some measure already prepared, by a pre- 
vious culture of the receptive and communicative faculties of the under- 
standing, were now able to develope and communicate that which the il- 
lumination of the divine Spirit revealed to their higher consciousness, in 
a connected series of doctrinal instruction. These were the teachers, ac- 
cording to that christian knowledge, which they had acquired for themselves 
through a self-agency quickened by the Holy Spirit,—a self-agency which 
developed and wrought into form the truths perceived by them through 
this divine illumination. The prophet, on the contrary, spoke as he was 
impelled by the might of sudden inspiration at the moment; yielding to 
a sudden elevation of his higher self-consciousness, to a light which here 
burst in upon him, he spoke according to a revelation. The prophet, in 
respect to his mental peculiarities and culture in general, may probably 
have been distinguished from the teacher, by the predominancy of feeling 
and of the power of spiritual intuition over the understanding. Hence 
the two Charismata did not always require to be separated in different 
persons. In many moments of inspiration, the teacher might rise into 
the prophet. In such a state of mind the prophet uttered incidental and 
powerful addresses for the awakening, exhortation, warning, and consola- 
tion of the church ; or such addresses to those who had not yet embraced 
the faith, as might serve to arouse their conscience and so prepare the 
way in their minds for the instruction of the teacher. It is manifest, what 
an influence this power of inspired discourse, which wrought so especially 
upon the feelings, must have had at this period for the spread of the Gos- 
pel. There came often into the congregations, persons, who only wished 
once to see what was done in the christian assemblies ; or who only wished 
to become acquainted with the christian doctrine, of the divine character 
of which they were yet by no means convinced.’ In these assemblies 
there now stand forth men, who testify with overwhelming power to the 
corruption of human nature and the universal need ofan atonement; they 
speak from the depths of their own religious and moral consciousness to 
that of the other, as if they could read it to the bottom. The heathen 
- feels himself stricken in conscience: his heart is as it were unlocked be- 
fore him; he must acknowledge, what he before could not believe, that 
the power of God is with this doctrine, that it dwells among these men. 

If now the connected instruction of the teacher, served to lead on to 
further knowledge those who had already embraced the faith; or further 
to uphold in them the intelligent consciousness of that which they had re- 


1 The unbeliever, in ] Cor. 14: 24, is one who does not yet believe, but still one who 
is not unsusceptible towards the faith,—the infidelis negative. Such an one therefore may 
be awakened to the faith through the prophesying. The unbeliever in v. 22, is an obsti- 
nate unbeliever, one who is wholly unsusceptible towards the faith. Such an one there- 
fore is also unsusceptible to the influence of the prophesying,—the infidelis privative. For 
such as these no awakening signs, can have place; but only such as bring punishment. 
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ceived in the faith; it wasin like manner the province of the prophecy, to 
bring over to the faith, those who were not yet believers ; or, in those who 
were already in the faith, to quicken anew and strengthen their faith, to 
stir up anew in them the life of faith. In the gift of tongues, on the con- 
trary, the elevated and ecstatic consciousness of God alone predominated, 
while the consciousness of the world was wholly withdrawn. In this 
condition, the medium of communication between the deeply moved in- 
ward man and the external world was wholly wanting. What he spoke 
in this condition, from the strong impulse of his emotions and his inward 
views, was not a connected discourse, such as the teacher gave; nor was 
it an address adapted to the wants and circumstances of others, (an ex- 
hortation, ) like that of the prophet; but without being capable in this 
condition of regarding the inward circumstances and wants of others, he 
was wholly occupied with the relation of his own soul toGod. The soul 
was absorbed in devotion and adoration. Hence to this condition are 
ascribed prayer, songs of praise to God, and the attestation of his mighty 
deeds.’ Such an one prayed in spirit; the higher life of the soul and 
spirit predominated in him; but the power of intelligent developement 
was wanting. Hence, when in the midst of his peculiar emotions and 
spiritual contemplations he formed for himselfa peculiar language, he was 
wanting in the power so to express himself as to be understood by the 
greater number. Had now the apostle regarded the gift of tongues, merely 
as the result of a disordered enthusiasm, and as yielding fruit neither for 
the christian life of the individual, nor for the furtherance of the christian 
life in others; however affectionate the manner in which Paul writes to 
the churches, always acknowledging the good before he censures the 
evil; still, he would assuredly never have consented to call a failing in - 
the christian life by the name of Charisma; nor would he in that case 
have been able to say of himself, «I thank my God that I speak with 
tongues more than ye all.’” If however we adopt the view here unfolded 
of this Charisma, itis obvious that he could recognize in this extraordinary 
ecstatic elevation of mind an operation of the Holy Ghost, a special 
gift of divine grace; and it then becomes in itself not improbable, that the 
apostle, who was himself elevated to the highest points of christian life, 
who could relate of himself so many visions and revelations of the Lord, 
who heard things which could be expressed in-no human language,s—that 
such an one should often find himself in a state corresponding to the 
‘‘ speaking with tongues.” But it was in accordance with that wisdom of 
the apostle which ever had regard to the wants of ALL those who were in 
the church, that although he acknowledged the worth of these occasional 
higher moments of inward life in respect to christian life as a whole, inas- 
much as they served to impart to it a loftier flight, yet he preferred to 
leave the language of such moments to the private devotions of each 
individual, and to banish them from assemblies for mutual-edification. It 
was too in accordance with the same wisdom, that he placed a higher 
value upon those spiritual gifts in which the joint and harmonious exercise 
of all the powers of the soul was more conspicuous, and which in the spirit 
of love served more for mutual edification ; and that he feared the danger 
of self-delusion and enthusiasm, where the extraordinary phenomena of 


* 1] Cor. 14: [4sq. Acts 2: 11. In so far as from this state of mind there could 
proceed different kinds of religious manifestation, as prayer and singing, we see the reason 
of the plural tongues, and of the expression Ainds of tonques. 
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the christian life were thus over-estimated, and when that which could 
have value only as it proceeds unsought and spontaneously from the de- 
velopement of the inward life, became an object of effort to many, who in 
this way could only fall into a state of morbid mental excitement. Hence 
it was Paul’s desire, that he who spake with tongues should in this manner 
pour out his heart to God in private; but that in the assemblies of the 
church these expressions of devotion, which the greater number could not 
understand, should be withheld; or only then allowed, when that which 
was thus uttered, could be immediately translated into language intelligible 
to all. ; 

With this stands connected another distinction in these Charismata, 
according as the creative, or the receptive and critical faculty was more 
prominent. Such was the case with this latter faculty in the Charisma 

_of the interpretation of tongues, and that of the distinguishing of spirits.— 
The christian life was to be allowed in the church to develope and de- 
clare itself with freedom. Whoever felt an inward impulse, was permitted 
to speak in the assemblies of the church ; but self-possession was to ac- 
company inspiration side by side; and it was from this very circumstance 
that the latter was to be known as genuine. No one was to speak alone 
and exclusively ; no one was to interrupt another.’ If now. Paul held it 
necessary to give such directions, it follows, that he by no means recog- 
nized the prophets in the church to be such untroubled media or organs 
of the divine Spirit, as not easily to mingle the divine and human together. 
Against the prevalence of such an intermixture and the delusions flowing 
from it, if that which was human and impure were given out as the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit,—against this the churches were to be pro- 
tected by a trying of the spirits, in the exercise of a gift bestowed on 
individuals for this special purpose.’ In the case of the teacher, in whom 
the intelligent exercise of the understanding was more prominent, there 
was less need that such a gift of trying spirits should accompany his dis- 
course ; because in him the critical faculty was developed and active ; and 
because while thus unfolding the christian doctrines with sober self-pos- 
session, he could ever give to himself the proper direction. But in the 
case of the prophet, the less he was able, in the moments of entrancing 
inspiration, to observe, to scrutinize, and give to himself the proper direc- 
tion, the greater there was here the danger of intermixing the divine and 
the human,—so much the more was it necessary, in order to avoid this, 
that there should be a scrutiny exercised by others. For this cause, the 
exercise of the prophetic gift was to be accompanied side by side by the 
gift conspicuous in particular individuals, of proving the spirits,—a critical 
faculty of the mind, quickened by the Holy: Spirit. This Charisma as- 
suredly did not consist alone, nor chiefly, in deciding who was a prophet 
and who was not; but also and principally in the circumstance, that in 
the discourses of those, who stood forth as inspired speakers in the assem- 
blies of the church, a separation was to be made, according to the pre- 
scriptive model (norma) of the divine doctrine, between what was to be 
regarded as proceeding from the Holy Spirit, and what was to be regard- 
ed as not proceeding from him; just as Paul in this respect recommends 
to the church, “to prove all things” imparted by the prophets, and ad- 
monishes them to separate the good from the bad.” And while those who 
spoke as prophets did not claim to be infallible, but were conscious of their 
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liability to error, and submitted themselves to the judgment of the church 
or of its organs appointed for that purpose, they were themselves thus 
shielded from the self delusions of pride, the ordinary source of fanatical 
enthusiasm. 

Even in the Charisma of teaching, there seems again to have been also 
a distinction ; according as the teacher had a greater capacity for unfold- 
ing the christian doctrine theoretically in its constituent parts, or for apply- 
ing it practically to the particular relations and circumstances of life. The 
one was the word of knowledge, the other the word of wisdom.' 

If now from the species of gifts which relate to the ministration of the 
word, we pass to that class of gifts which relate to other kinds of external 
ministry for the advancement of the kingdom of God, we find here again 
the same distinction, between those in which, as in the case of the teaching, 
human agency, developed according to the laws of human nature, operates 
as quickened by the life-giving influence of the Spirit ; and those in which 
the natural developement of the human faculties has less place, while that 
which is immediately divine is more prominent, as in the case of the 
speaking with tongues and prophesying. To the former class belong the 
gift of church government, and the gift of helps, or of the manifold ser- 
vices which were required in administering the affairs of the church, as 
the superintendence of alms and the care of the sick.’ To the latter class 
belongs the gift of miracles, and especially that of miraculous cures. ‘The 
Charisma from which both these latter kinds of operation proceed, under- 
stood in reference to its essential nature, seems to be faith. The name 
faith in this connection, cannot signify christian belief in general, or the 
common and ordinary disposition of mind in Christians; but it must ne- 
cessarily here designate something special. And, as would appear from 
the relation of faith to both these kinds of operation, in which there is 
manifested a special power of the will over nature,—and as is confirmed 
by the predicate given to faith,’ “ Though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains,” that is, could render possible that which is apparently 
impossible, through the power of religious conviction acting on the will, 
—the name faith, is here used to signify, the practical power‘of the will as 
quickened, elevated, augmented, by christian faith. But notwithstanding 
this difference in the manifestation of the Charismata, still, he who minis- 
tered in the services of the church, had this in common with the worker 
of miracles, that he was conscious of performing all the duties only through 
a power imparted to him from God.’ 

! Wisdom is more particularly a faculty of practical judgment. { Knowledge, in the New 
Testament and throughout this whole age, is more particularly the theoretic, higher, deeper, 
experimental knowledge of religion. 
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No. 1V.—The Right of Private Judgment: being the substance of a 
Discourse upon Acts xvil.2, ‘ Paul reasoned with them out of the 
Scriptures.” 


In these words we perceive the fundamental principle of Protestantism, 
distinctly recognised by the apostle, during his successive interviews with 
the synagogue of Thessalonica. For you will observe, he makes no re- 
ference to the oral traditions of the Jewish Elders, nor to the boasted au- 
thority of the Jewish Councils, nor to the fancied infallibility of the Jewish 
Church. He does not appeal to reason alone as a rule, for it was insuff- 
cient; nor does he even appeal to the scriptures as authoritatively inter- 
preted by himself, an inspired apostle, or by the voice of the united Chris- 
tian church. But he appeals to reason and scripture combined—he endea- 
vours to excite them to the legitimate employment of their own reason 
in order to the true explanation of the meaning of scripture—he reasons 
with them out of the Scriptures. ‘The rule of faith which he proposes is the 
Bible, and the Bible only. And he seeks to call forth the exercise of the 
individual judgment as to its import, being well assured, that unless the 
judgment be satisfied, there can neither be rational conviction nor en- 
lightened faith. 

Now this is precisely the grand principle which as Protestants we pro- 
fess to hold, with regard to the proper method of interpreting the Word of 
God. We do not admit (as we are sometimes represented to do) that con- 
tradictory and inconsistent meanings may be safely put by different persons 
upon the same passage of Scripture, and that every man is left at liberty 
to affix any meaning that his own fancy or feelings may suggest. But we 
do maintain, that if the Bible be worth any thing as a guide to religious 
truth, its real meaning (respecting at least things necessary to salvation) 
may be discovered by every individual possessed of common understand- 
ing, provided only he can bring himself to peruse it in the spirit which 
itself inculeates,—namely, with an earnest, humble, prayerful heart. We 
are very far from dispensing with the use of helps in the study of the 
Bible, when they are within our reach ; and among those helps, we assign 
a high place to the opinions of the wise and good of past ages, and to the 
living ministry of the gospel. But still it is one thing to use helps to 
enable us to form our judgment, and another thing to surrender tamely 
and blindly our judgment to others. There is a vast difference between 
asking the way when we are ata loss, and putting out our eyes, or letting 
ourselves be blindfolded, and led by others. To exercise our reason in 
the freest and most unfettered manner, without any control or restraint 
of man, is the highest and noblest prerogative of our nature, as moral and 
accountable beings. It is a liberty which of right belongs equally to the 
laity and the clergy—to the peasant and the philosopher—to the beggar 
and the king; and can indeed be denied to no human being without the 
grossest injustice. But at the same time, we hold every one to be deeply 
responsible for the proper use of this gift, to God the gracious giver and 
righteous judge. If we resign it up to any man or set of men—if we ne- 
glect it through indifference, or abuse it through pride of intellect, or 
corruption of heart, we shall assuredly be answerable to God at the great 
day of account. And therefore, while we say it is the privelege of every 
reasonable being, we also say it is the bounden duty of every responsible 
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being, to study the Scriptures for himself, in the way which the Scriptures 
prescribe, under the solemn impression of the truth, that for this and every 
other talent entrusted to us, “every one of us shall render account to 
God for himself.’’* 

Such is the foundation of Protestantism—not the right of private inter- 
pretation without accountability to God, but the right of private judgment, 
God being the final judge. And what now is the scheme of the Church 
of Rome, against which we protest? First of all, she esteems the Bible 
altogether insufficient as a rule of faith, and adds to it a variety of things 
supposed to have been handed down through eighteen hundred years, 
pure and uncorrupted, by the very uncertain and unsafe channel of oral. 
tradition. And what is more—while we hear nothing of the defects or 
the obscurities of that unwritten word, Tradition, we are told that the wrif- 
ten word, (though confessedly proceeding from the same all-wise and per- 
fect God,) is so very dark and mystical, as to be almost unintelligible; 
and that it- requires not only Tradition to make up for its imperfections, 
but likewise an authoritative interpretation to clear up its difficulties. It 
is indeed admitted to be a rule of faith, but then, with strange inconsistency, 
it is declared to be so obscure and mysterious, as only:to make darkness 
visible, and to be in point of fact no rule or guide at all, and zn itself quite 
useless and nugatory for any of the great purposes for which its author 
has given it. And hence every Roman Catholic, taking this degrading 
view of God’s clear and perfect word—surrendering his birth-right as a 
free man, and his-privelege as a reasonable creature—yields up his judg- 
ment, as to the meaning of Scripture, to others. In the language of his 
creed, he binds himselfover ‘“ to admit the sacred Scriptures only accord- 
ing to the sense which the Holy Mother Church has held and holds, whose 
business it is to judge of the true sense and interpretation of the same.” 
But if we can succeed in shewing, that it never was the design of the au- 
thor of the Bible, that we should blindly and implicitly receive the inter- 
pretation of it from any body of men—not even from the members of the 
true Church, far less from the Church of Rome—it will follow that the 
claim which that Church sets up to interpret Scripture authoritatively 
and infallibly, and to compel all to embrace her views of it under pain of 
present excommunication and future eternal damnation, is a tyrannical 
and most unrighteous usurpation over the souls and consciences of men. 

In order then to make good our assertion, that it never was the design 
of the author of the bible that we should receive the interpretation of it, 
even from the members of the true church, we observe, 

I. The scheme ts impracticable.—As things have been constituted by God, 
if we set out in our first enquiries, with an endeavour to ascertain the real 
‘sense of scripture, not by our own study of it, but by the opinions of the 
true church in all ages, we shall find the plan to be utterly impracticable. 
I do believe that Christ has always had in the world a spiritual invisible 
church, consisting of all who were christians, not merely in name and 
profession, but in sincerity and truth. I farther believe, that with regard 
to all points essential to salvation, they had correct views of the meaning 
of scripture, and, if you will, were on these points znfallible, the Spirit of 
truth guiding them into all needful truth. And if I had but the means of 
ascertaining, without consulting the bible, what are the views which such 
persons have entertained of its contents, and in what grand truths they 
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have all agreed,—it might then be a very easy and tolerably safe plan, 
(had God so allowed it,) simply to adopt their unanimous interpretation 
as my own. But, as matters really stand, the great difficulty still remains 
—how am I to know for certain, in the first instance, and without con- 
sulting the scriptures, who were and who were not true Christians? God 
has no where but in the Bible revealed to me the opinions of those who 

belong to the church of the first born, enrolled in heaven ; so that even 
though I were to attempt the plan of obtaining my interpretations of scrip- 
ture from the members of the true church, I would just be sent back to 
the scripture itself, to learn by its careful perusal what will always be the 
creed and the character of God’s own people. And before I could cer- 
tainly know what their distinctive features are, I would have been com- 
pelled to find out the meaning of scripture for myself, precisely in the 
manner I ought to have done at the first, with the view of drawing from 
it my own creed, and forming from it my own character. 

But it may be asked—lIs it not to be presumed that the views of scrip- 
ture entertained by a great majority of the outward visible church represent 
faithfully the views of it held by the spiritual and invisible church? I 
answer in the language of Chrysostom, an eminent father of the Greek 
church, but one whose authority is acknowledged by the church of Rome, 
“‘ All Christians ought to have recourse to the scriptures, for now, since 
heresy has infected the churches, the divine scriptures alone can afford a 
proof of genuine christianity, and a refuge to those who are desirous of 
arriving at the true faith. Formerly (meaning in apostolic times) it 
might have been ascertained by various means where was the true church. 
But at present there is no other method left for those who are willing to 
discover the true church of Christ but by the seriptures alone. And why ? 
Because heresy has all outward observances in common with her. Ifa man 
therefore be desirous of knowing the true church, how will he be able to do 
it, amidst so great a resemblance, but by the Scriptures alone ? Wherefore 
our Lord, foreseeing that so great a confusion of things would take place 
in the latter days, ordered the Christians to have recourse to nothing but 
the scriptures.” Again he says, ‘‘ Let us not attend to the opinions of 
the many but let us enquire into the things themselves. For it is absurd, 
while we will not trust other people in’money-matters, but choose to 
reckon and calculate for ourselves, that in matters of far greater conse- 
quence, we should implicitly follow the opinions of others, especially as 
we possess the most excellent and perfect rule and standard by which to 
regulate our several enquiries—I mean the regulations of the divine law.” 
It thus appears that this ancient father, so far from wishing others to 
adopt slavishly his views of scripture, labours with all earnestness to send 
them to study it for themselves. And indeed the notion of our being 
bound to interpret scripture, as the Romish Church expresses it, accord- 
ing to the imaginary unanimous consent of the Fathers, is by none more 
severely reprobated than by the Fathers themselves. 

But to return. A mere presumption that the opinions of nominal 
christians, who are the many, have always been in accordance with the 
sentiments of real christians, who are the few, will not do here. We must 
have absolute certainty, and our doubts can no where be solved but in 
the Bible. Where the true faith is, says another ancient Father, there 
the true church is, but where can the true faith be found except in the 
record of faith, the Bible. So early as the days of the apostles many false 
teachers had gone out into the world, and therefore the christians are 
commanded to believe not every spirit, but to try the spirits whether they 
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be of God.* Now the tests by which we are to try them are given in the 
apostolic writings, which for that purpose we must consult for ourselves. 


‘Among other marks of true and false doctrine, the following is mentioned, 


‘¢He who knoweth God heareth us; he who is not of God heareth us 
not. Hereby know we the spirit of truth and the spirit of error.” It is_ 
no uncommon thing for the Romish clergy to assume that very language, 


as if authority, no less than apostolic, had descended to them. But even — 


their own church dares not to sanction the impious usurpation, seeing. 
that no single Priest, no single Bishop, no single Pope, (at least in this 
country, ) is held to be infallible, as were the holy apostles of our Lord. 
But the passage obviously implies that if we would ascertain whether we 
are of God and the truth, or of Satan and error, we must hear the apostles; 
and how can we hear them now, unless by reading and studying their 
writings . 

But it is still urged by the enemies of free enquiry—May we not ob- 
tain the true meaning of Scripture in the decrees of the general councils 
of the church? To this I reply, that if we possessed certain evidence, 
that the great and influential majority of those present at such coun- 
cils, were not merely nominal but real christians, under the immediate 
guidance of the Spirit of truth, undoubtedly very great weight would at- 
tach to their opinions. But how are we to ascertain the fact of the per- 
sonal religion of the majority of those councils? Supposing it to have 
existed, it is impossible to have it proved; and with regard to some of the 
more recent of those assemblies, it would be far easier to prove, that the 
majority of those composing them were anything but devout and consist- 
ent christians. But even were it otherwise—while I do find in the New 
Testament many promises that the people of God shall be led into all 
truth, I look in vain for any assurance given, that the sentiments of the 
invisible church on earth shall be infallibly ascertained and faithfully pro- 
mulgated by any assembly of the church visible—an assembly which can 
be merely representative, and representative chiefly of the superior clergy, 
and consequently exhibiting but partially and imperfectly the sentiments 
of a fractional portion of christendom. Such has been, and such, from 
the nature of the case, must ever be the character of every council, how- 
ever general, of the christian church; and therefore if we would ascertain 
whether such a body speaks the sentiments of real christians or not, we 
must go back as before, and compare their decisions with the only infalli- 
ble standard of truth, the word of the living God. 

And as the method referred to, of endeavouring to obtain correct views 
of scripture-doctrine from the true church is in the present state of things 
impracticable, so we remark, 

Il. The scheme is unnecessary. Why drink at the streams which have 
always been, and from the earthen channels through which they flow, 
always must be more or less muddy and polluted? instead of repairing 
directly and immediately to the pure, the unadulterated, the overflowing 
fountain, to which we have free and unrestrained access. ‘To have re- 
course for our interpretation of the Bible to the opinions of any uninspired 
man, or council of men, or even (were it possible) to the true Christian 
Church, we hold to be unnecessary, for two reasons, Ist, On account of 
the clearness and sufficiency of scripture on all necessary points; and 


* If we adopt the opinion of Neander in the foregoing article that this test refers to 
the trying “of the prophets” in the primitive church, it will follow, @ fortiori, that we 
are bound to try all uninspired teachers. 
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2ndly, The express promises of the Holy Ghost to every sincere enquirer 
into its meaning. As to the former, viz. the clearness and sufficiency of 
scripture upon all points necessary to salvation, the question may naturally 
be put—Why was the Bible given at all? It was given as a revelation, 
‘and the very name of a revelation, implies the making something manifest — 
that was before unknown. Much respecting the character of God and 
the duty of man may be gathered, says the apostle, from the works of crea- 


tion and the light of natural conscience, so that the heathen are without 


excuse. Now it certainly was the design of God in sending men the gos- 
pel, to impart to them an increase of religious knowledge and moral truth. 
And therefore we cannot conceive a greater libel on the gospel, or a more 
impious reflection on the wisdom of its author, than to insinuate that his 
object has failed—that his purpose has been defeated—and that instead 
of a revelation of light, he has given nothing but amass of misty obscurity 
or palpable darkness. Suppose the case of a heathen man convinced that 
the Bible is inspired of God, and graciously sent as a guide to heaven,— 
he eagerly begins its perusal, that he may enjoy the blessed guidance 
which it undertakes to give. Judge of his astonishment, if one tells him 
that it is indeed a revelation but only wants clearness ; that it may be said 
to be a guide, but a guide which without the assistance of certain unin- 
spired men, will surely lead astray. But from this degrading estimate of 
the sacred volume by men, we turn to the testimony of Him who is the 
truth: “‘ The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth 
his handy-work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge. And though they have no audible speech nor 
language, their voice not being heard, yet their sound goeth throughout all 
the earth, and their words to the end of the world.” But intelligible and 
impressive as that voice is, it is not to be compared with “the law of Je- 
hovah, which is perfect, converting the soul; with the testimony of Jeho- 
vah, which is sure, making wise the simple ; with the precepts of Jehovah, 
which are right, gladdening the heart ; with the commandment of Jehovah, 
which is clear, enlightening the eyes; with the judgments of Jehovah, 
which are true and righteous altogether.” The hundred and nineteenth 
Psalm is one continued eulogy of the excellencies of God’s law, as an un- 
erring and perfect rule. ‘The entrance of thy word giveth light ;—it 
giveth understanding to the simple. I through thy precepts do get un- 
derstanding—therefore I hate every false way.” Of the high and holy 
way to Zion it is said, that “the wayfaring man though a fool shall not err 
therein.” All this, it may be alledged, refers to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, (which proves that they at least are adapted to the understandings 
of all) ; and shall we expect less clearness or less certainty under that 
ministration of the Spirit which excelleth in glory,—where there is so 
much plainness of speech,—and where we all, with unveiled countenance 
behold the glorious and immortal life brought to light by the gospel.— 
Where is there a writing more perspicuous or intelligible than the life of 
Christ in the gospels? Is it in the mystical and often self-contradictory 
lucubrations of the fathers, or in the barbarous jargon of schoolmen and 
casuists? What can be conceived more inimitably simple, than the holy 
lessons of Christ, many of which were addressed to the poor, and which 
the common people heard gladly. To whom were the apostolic epistles 
first sent? For the most part to simple, untutored laymen ; for even at 
wealthy and luxurious Corinth, ‘“‘not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble were called,” but persons who were consid- 
ered by the world to be weak and foolish. <A large portion of the Bible 
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consists, not in abstract truth, but in attractive narrative, and when put 
into the hands of children, even they can understand and relish its touch- 
ing simplicity. Needs it profound depth of intellect to comprehend the 
faithful saying “ Jesus Christ came into the world, to save sinners, even 
the chief.” Or must a man have studied in schools and colleges, before 
he can take in those short points of duty, “‘ Thou shalt not kill—Thou 
shalt not steal.” : 

It is not denied, that there are certain parts of Scripture which men 
have unhappily wrested to their own destruction ; but St. Peter informs 
us that it is only because they are culpably ignorant and unstable—indocile 
and untractable, that they thus torture the plain words of scripture to a 
sense, which they will not naturally bear; and the apostle, moreover, in- 
stead of using this as any argument for our giving up the reading of Paul’s 
epistles, or any other part of the Scriptures, enjoins us immediately there- 
after to “‘ grow in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus, Christ.’” 
But how can we grow in that knowledge, unless by practising what he 
had before inculeated—viz. desiring the pure, unadulterated milk of the 
word that we may grow thereby. ‘True indeed, as might have been 
expected, there are in the word of God—as in his works of creation 
and providence—mysteries which we cannot penetrate, intricacies which 
we cannot unravel, depths which we cannot explore. : But as one of the 
fathers has said, if there are in it places where an elephant would be 
drowned, there are also places so shallow that an infant may pass through 
them. And upon every point of necessary duty—upon all doctrines 
essential to salvation, ‘the words of wisdom are plain to him that under- 
standeth, and right to them who find knowledge.” In the path of faith 
and holiness, no honest, attentive, prayerful enquirer shall ever be allow- 
ed to stray far, or shall ever finally be lost. 

While we maintain, however, that all things necessary to christian be- 
lief and moral conduct are revealed in the Bible as with a sun-beam, other- 
wise it would not deserve the name of a rule of faith and practice,—we at 
the same time admit, that there is about the mind of man by nature 
much blindness of vision, much sluggishness of conception, which would 
prevent him from perceiving with clearness, or contemplating with inter- 
est truths most fully manifested in the Bible. But in order to meet this 
we observe, 2ndly, That there are many express promises of the aid of the 
Holy Ghost to every sincere enquirer. Sometimes indeed we hear it 
asserted, that these promises of the Spirit were made, not to every indi- 
vidual, but to pastors only. But what saith the scripture ? Christ address- 
ing the multitude, says, «‘ Ask—ask for the way and information shall be 
given you; seek—seek the house and ye shall find it; knock—knock at 
the door and it shall be opened to you. What man is there among you, 
who, if his son ask bread, will he give hima stone? orif he ask a fish, will 
he give him a serpent? If ye then being evil know how to give good gifts 
to your children, how much more will your father who is in heaven give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?” To the same purpose writes the 
apostle James, ‘If any man (be he who he may) lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God who giveth to all men liberally without upbraiding, and it shall be 
given him.’ Hear also the prayer of St. Paul, not merely for the ministers 
of the church, but for all the saints at Ephesus, “that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, would give unto them the Spirit of wis- 
dom and revelation, in the knowledge of him.”” And how often indeed 
throughout the New Testment, do we read of believers being enlightened, 
comforted, strengthened, sanctified, sealed by the Spirit of promise, who 
resides in them asin his chosen temple, and who is as often to be found in 
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humble cottages as in halls of learning. Hence these remarkable words 
of the Saviour, “‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and earth, be- 
cause, having hid these things from the wise and prudent, thou hast re- 
vealed them unto babes!” And yet in the face of these explicit declara- 
tions, the Romish clergy have sometimes the assurance to tell their lay- 
brethren, who have souls to be saved as well as themselves, that they have 
no right to the promise of the Holy Ghost—that to pastors belongs the 
monopoly not only of private judgment, but also of spiritual illumination ; 
and that they enjoy exclusively the glorious privilege, of old imparted to all 
God’s children—the privilege of being ‘taught of God’”—thus robbing 
them of the Almighty’s best gift to the world after the gift of his Son—the 
blessing of his Holy Spirit. 

It may by some be alleged, that the operation of the Spirit of God upon 
the human soul is an interference with the free exercise of reason, similar 
to that of which we complain in the Church of Rome. But a moment’s 
reflection may convince us that the two cases are not parallel. The in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, though it operates mysteriously, and in ways 
unknown to us, does not in the least co-exerce the powers of the soul—it 
merely enlightens, strengthens, directs them, so as to secure our rational 
and cordial conviction. But the pretended authority of the church of 
Rome does co-exerce reason as if by brute force, and would compel the 
mind to receive what she calls the true meaning of scripture—not by en- 
couraging us to examine for ourselves, that we may come to the same con- 
clusion by the same or a similar train ofreasoning, but by commanding us 
to believe, simply because she says it is truth. 

IlI. The scheme of taking the sense of scripture from any church, 
even the true church—as it is zmpracticable and unnecessary, so it is unscrip- 
tural. It is altogether without sanction from the word of God. This 
will have partly appeared from what has been already said ; but it deserves 
separate and serious consideration. ‘The Romish Church, if she has any 
well-grounded claim to dictate authoritatively the meaning of scripture, 
must be able to substantiate that claim out of scripture itself. And ac- 
cordingly to scripture she endeavours to appeal. But observe the incon- 
sistency of which she is guilty in so doing. The leading, fundamental 
principle with which she sets out is,—that no private individual has either 
the right or the ability to interpret scripture. And yet when a Protestant 
asks for her authority for this usurpation of private right, she sends him 
to scripture for it—aye and must allow him to exercise his own private 
judgment as to those passages of scripture upon which she founds her 
claim. Is it not manifest, that in so acting (and yet she cannot act other- 
wise ) she just concedes the point at issue, and tacitly admits, that with re- 
gard to a large class of passages, some of them the most difficult to be 
found in the Bible, it is to private judgment and to that alone that the in- 
terpretation must be left. Roman Catholics must of necessity admit the 
exercise of reason in all the complicated questions connected with the 
foundation of their system ;-but as soon as you shall have got a certain 
length in the enquiry, your own judgment must be laid aside as no longer 
of any use :—as soon, for example, as you shall have had the sagacity to 
discover, (what certainly does not appear at first sight, ) that by the rock 

zon which Christ’s Church is built is meant the Pope of Rome; or that a 
council of ignorant, immoral bishops in the dark ages, were infallible in- 
terpreters of scripture—from that moment an extinguisher is put upon 
your mental perception ; the rational man disappears—and reason, judg- 
ment, conscience, are swallowed up and lost in the ocean of Romish in- 
fallibility. ; 
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_In truth these opponents of the right of private judgment betray a pal- 
pable inconsistency in condescending to argue with us at all; for by so 
doing, they virtually acknowledge the very principle for which we contend ; 
more especially when they reason with us out of the scriptures as to the mean- 
ing of those passages, which they adduce in order to disprove our right to 
reason out of the scriptures at all. If I am allowed to interpret those parts 
of scripture independently of any human authority,—and if I can arrive 
at a true sense of the texts concerning infallibility without an infallible 
guide—why may I not as easily ascertain the sense of other texts as plain 
as these, without such an interpreter? For most assuredly, if the autho- 
rity of the Romish Church be found in scripture itself, it is not there set 
forth in such legible characters, as would make it obvious to common 
minds. Let us examine a few of the passages that are commonly brought 
forward in proof of this power: “The church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of truth.” ‘ The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
“ My Spirit that is upon thee, and my words which I have put in thy 
mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy 
seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from hence- 
forth and for ever.” ‘Lo I am with youalways, even to the consumma- 
tion of all things.” “ The Holy Ghost shall abide with you for ever, &c.” 
Now with regard to these and all such like passages, what do they really 
prove? They certainly do shew that God will always have a church upon 
the earth,—that the persons who shall constitute his true invisible church 
shall be taught by the Holy Ghost—that in all essential doctrines of the com- 
mon salvation, they shall be led into all truth ; but beyond this they prove 
nothing—and he must be an ingenious sophist, who can-shew, that they 
refer to the clergy alone, and not the lay-members of the church ; or that 
they give to the members of the true church the right to dictate to others 
regarding their faith, and to say, ‘‘ you shall not become christians in the 
way in which we became christians, namely, by enquiring and judging 
for yourselves, with the aid of God’s Spirit ; but you shall thus believe, 
merely because we have thus believed before you.” 

But it may perhaps be urged—is it not said in scripture, ‘“‘ Obey those 
who have the rule over you,” that is, according to the Romish gloss, 
‘your pastors and prelates.” <‘‘ He that heareth you heareth me.” If 
this proves any thing to the purpose, it proves too much; for it would go 
to shew that a single bishop or priest has the infallibility of an apostle ; 
whereas the Church of Rome, in this country at least, denies the personal 
infallibility even of its visible head. And it will require other passages 
of scripture (and here the Romanist completely fails) to prove that though 
the individuals are fallible, when taken separately, they are nevertheless 
infallible as a whole. And it would moreover be necessary to point out; 
how the christian people are to get at this supposed infallibility, so as to 
make it available for their daily interpretation of scripture. The univer- 
sal body of pastors throughout the church have never met, and it is 
impossible that they ever can meet. Nay all the dzshops in Christendom 
have never met together: anda representative infallibility of the dispersed 
church is a mere fiction. But it is manifest that some of the passages 
above quoted must be held to refer exclusively to the apostles, who as to 
their inspiration had no successors, either in individuals or in bodies of 
men—the substance of their divine instructions, having been handed down 
to us in their writings; while other passages quoted are seen to apply 
either to the respect due to the pastoral office or to the exercise of church 
discipline. It is the latter that is obviously alluded to in a well-known 
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and oft-cited passage (which has no reference whatever to matters of faith, 
but relates solely to differences between christian brethren): “ Tell thy 
complaint against thy brother to the church, and if he refuse to hear the 
church, let him be to thee as a heathen man or a publican;” i. e. let him 
be expelled from christian communion. But it is evident that the power 
here given to the office-bearers of the church to punish incorrigible of- 
fenders, (without which no society can exist,) is a very different thing 
from a power to decide and dictate on matters of belief. Besides, the 
language clearly implies, that the tribunal, to which recourse is to be had 
under injury is an accessible tribunal; but the church universal, where, 
according to the Catholic, infallibility is lodged, is not accessible—no man 
ean tell his complaint to the church universal, and consequently to it the 
passage in question cannot possibly apply. The same reasoning will be 
found to hold good with respect to a passage frequently adduced on this 
subject, from the book of Deuteronomy, respecting the power vested in 
the Priests and Levites, to give judgment in disputed cases. That was 
merely a court of appeal for the better administration of justice between 
man and man; it had nothing to do with the principles of religious belief, 
for as to these, the only rule to every Jew was, “to the law and to the tes- 
timony.” The Sanhedrim at no period laid claim to infallibility ; or if it 
be said that they nevertheless possessed it, be it never forgotten, that it 
was their judgment that led to the crucifixion of the Lord of glory. 

But we observe farther, that the practice of receiving blindly and im- 
plicitly our religious opinions from others is unscriptural, inasmuch as it 
not only obtains no countenance from scripture but is directly opposed to 
it. 

Istly, Such a practice stands in express contradiction to the many dis- 
tinct exhortations given to the laity to ‘search the scriptures.’ For 
what conceivable purpose are they to search, if it be not that they may 
find? why command them to peruse a volume which is admitted to be 
the grand rule of faith, if they are not allowed to exercise their own judg- 
ment as to its meaning? Does not such a scheme necessarily make the 
Bible to every Roman Catholic a dead letter? Suppose one were to hand 
you a communication, the contents of which are to you most.important, 
but were, in giving it, to say, ‘‘ you are at liberty to read this, but you 
are not free to understand it in any sense different from that in which it 
has been understood by many other persons who lived ages ago.” I ask, 
could you read such a document with comfort, with profit, with intelli- 
gence? Would you not be continually saying in yourself, ‘“‘ I think I do 
understand this, but what signifies it, whether I understand it or not, see- 
ing my understanding of it will go for nothing unless it be the same as 
that of the many who lived ages since, and to whose interpretation I can 
now have no certain access.” Is it not manifest, that the Catholic lay- 
man, in reading the scriptures, can obtain no real instruction, either for 
faith or practice, but when he is sure, that his interpretation is that of the 
Holy Mother Church? Must he not suspend his judgment as to the 
sense, lest haply it might be at variance with that given by the church ? 
And suppose that he repairs to the priest, and asks him what explanation 
or comment the church has given on any particular portion of scripture— 
the priest, if he be honest, must tell him, that the Church of Rome, as a 
church, has never issued an authoritative commentary upon a single book, 
nor even a single chapter of the Bible. And thus the enquirer finds, that 
the permission so given him to read the Bible is a cruel mockery. | He is 
first told that he must understand the Bible as the church understands it ; 
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and when he seeks for the church’s interpretation of the Bible, he finds 
there is no such thing in existence. 

2ndly, To yield up the right of private judgment is farther condemned 
in scripture, by the positive and explicit injunctions given to assert and 
exercise it. ‘* Prove all things,” i. e. bring them to the test,—which pre- 
supposes that the test is one known and accessible to all, ‘“‘ Try the spirits 
(or teachers) whether they be of God.” ‘1 speak unto men of under- 
standing—judge ye what I say.” ‘+ Not that we domineer, or lord it over 
you, as to your faith ; for by faith, (as the result of enlightened convic- 
tion) ye stand.” <“‘ Be ready to give to every man that asketh, a reason 
of the hope that is in you.” All these passages express or imply the right 
of private judgment ; and we maintain that it was by nothing but the legi- 
timate exercise of this right, that the primitive believers became christians. 
Had the Romanist scheme been the true one, we should doubtless haveread 
in the Acts of the Apostles, that as soon as a church was formed at Jeru- 
salem, the chief argument that was afterwards employed in addressing Jews 
or Gentiles was this: ‘‘ The Church of Jerusalem, the Mother and Mistress 
of all Churches, takes certain views of the meaning of the word of God,— 
and. as she is infallible, you must implicitly follow her interpretation.” But 
do we once hear of any such argument having been used? No! Sucha 
claim on the part of the first christians to impose their faith on those who 
should enter the church after them, was never dreamt of by these humble 
followers of the Lord. Even the practice of the inspired apostles was not so 
much to enforce authoritative dogmas, to which they demanded implicit 
faith, as (wherever it was practicable) to reason with men—with Gentiles 
upon the works of nature and the facts of revelation, and with their own 
countrymen the Jews, out of the ancient scriptures. Now, when we 
read the gospels, we hear Christ ;—when we read the epistles, we hear his 
Apostles ; and there is no conceiveable reason, why we should not by this 
means become Christians, in the same way as they who listened to their 
oral instructions, and who like the Bereans, received their words with un- 
’ derstanding and with all readiness of mind—while they searched the 
scriptures daily to see whether these things were so. It is a pitiful 
subterfuge to say that this referred only to the Old Testament Scripture. 
Is it so then that a Jew enjoys higher privileges than a Christian? that 
his religion is more rational and intellectual, permitting the free exercise 
of private thought? Is it so, that he is expected to search his own scrip- 
tures before he can believe ours,—but that as soon as he is convinced of 
the divine authority of the New Testament, he is restrained from finding 
in it the principles of his new faith, and must blindly and submissively 
receive them from some other quarter ? 

IV. The scheme in question is as Zrrational, as it is unscraptural ;—it 
interferes with the exercise of reason, violates the rights of conscience, 
renders genuine faith an impossibility, and goes to destroy all sense of 
personal accountability. Where is the exercise of reason upon such a 
scheme? The faculty of reason, though greatly perverted through sin, 
is nevertheless a noble endowment from the bountiful Creator, and a gift 
that has certainly been imparted in order to be exercised. As the natural 
rights of all men are equal, all have the prerogative of exercising this 
faculty of reason, to the same extent. Ifall possess an equal right to liberty 
of body, not less have all the unalienable privilege of liberty of thought. 
Indeed, it is well for the honour and dignity of human nature—for the in- 
tellectual and moral improvement of the species,—that the human mind is 
so formed, that if it become enlightened into the knowledge of its own 
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prerogatives and powers, it can and will refuse to let its motions be con- 
trolled by any extraneous influence. The bedy may be put under re- 
straint during the whole term of its earthly existence; and by the force 
of terror, men may destroy liberty of speech and liberty of action. But 
the immortal spirit scorns such durance ; no created power—no kingly 
or priestly dominion can invade the impenetrable recesses of the human 
heart. There is in the spirit of man that goeth upward an elastic spring, 
which bursts asunder the chains that would enslave it; and enables it to 
soar aloft into the regions of intelligence and feeling. ‘And is it not the 
duty of all to take care, that this noble faculty be not by them on the 
one hand abused, or on the other hand degraded and debased under any 
pretence whatever—but that it be employed for the purposes for which the 
eracious Giver has designed and bestowed it? ‘The man who is a slave in 
his reason,—in the very centre of his being,—will have all his faculties 
in bondage, all his mental powers unnerved—and will be, without know- 
ing it, a slave in his whole conduct ; while he who is free in the inmost 
sanctuary of his soul, looks freely and boldly around him, and becomes 
disposed for every thing great and good. 

But the exercise of reason in connection with religion i is especially neces- 
sary, because there is involved an individual moral responszbility which is to 
be found in no other concern of life. Upon many topics I may safely adopt 
without enquiry and without conviction the opinions of others—but to 
God and to God only am I accountable for my religious opinions, and no 
. power on earth has a right to interfere between God and my conscience. 
Subject the conscience of a man to any but his Maker—deprive him 
of liberty of thought in understanding the divine will, or of liberty of 
action in following out his conviction of its dictates—and you take 
from him a portion, if not the whole of that free agency which is 
essential to final accountability. 

We deny not that this right. has been abused, and must ever be liable 
to abuse when entrusted to a sinful creature likeman. But no occasional 
disorders that may arise from its perversion can ever justify the unright- 
eous attempt to destroy it. What blessing of heaven has not been abused 
by man? but a very tyro in reasoning knows that the abuse of a thing is 
no valid argument against its legitimate’ use. Because your eyes may 
sometimes have deceived you, must they be put out ? because the asser- 
tion of civil liberty has often led to dreadful excesses, will you sell your- 
self for a slave? because the grace of God is turned by many into licenti- 
ousness, will you reject that grace altogether ? because you have once 
come to a wrong decision, will you resolve henceforth never to think for 
yourself? or should not the circumstance rather render you for the future 
more careful in forming your judgment? Can the Roman Catholic 
maintain that his system is productive of no serious evils? If we would 
view it in its true light, let us look at the effects which it has produced in 
countries the most thoroughly Catholic—in Spain or Portugal or Italy, 
the centre of their boasted unity. There, where the system is in fulland 
undisguised operation, and not counteracted by the vicinity and example 
of Protestants, the minds of the common people are in a state of the most 
abject bondage. The favourite sentiment of the church is that ‘‘ignorance 
is the mother of devotion,” and the well-known policy of priest-craft is to 
keep the minds of the laity as much as possible empty, in order that they 
may be fitter receptacles for whatever superstition may have to instil. Is 
there not in Catholic countries generally, a practical disregard to the 
authority of the Bible ? and is it not literally to the great multitude a 
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sealed book?—while there is substituted for it that monstrous undefined 
thing (a remnant of the barbarism of the dark ages )—called implicit faith, 
which consists in believing every thing and knowing nothing. Is it not a 
lamentable fact, that all this tells fearfully upon the morals of the people, 
who, furnished with this suecedaneum, lose very much the feeling of ac- 
countable creatures, and shift off their responsibility on their spiritual 
guides, to whose keeping they deliver up soul and conscience. Andis it 
not evident, that by thus opposing revelation to reason, the Chureh of 
Rome virtually destroys the authority and impairs the influence of both ? 
for to use the words of an English Philosopher, she is engaged in the at- 
tempt of persuading men to put out their eyes, that they may the better 
receive the remote light of an invisible star through her telescope.* 


* It was remarked in the Notes on the ‘ Sufficiency of Scripture,” (Prop. XC.) that 
the Churches of the Reformation hold to the Protestant Canon, in opposition to the Church 
of Rome, which adds to the Old Testament the books called Apucrypha. We give here 
a short statement of 

Reasons for rejecting the Apocryphal Books, \st, Because the Jewish Church ‘ was 
entrusted with the Oracles of God,” (Romans 3: 1, 2, in Prop. LXV. Psalm 147: 
19, 20, in Prop. XCIX.) and yet that Church never received; these books into the 
Sacred Canon. This is not denied by learned Catholics, such as Huet and Dupin. It 
is indisputable, that into the Canon of Palestine they never were allowed to enter, and 
hence they obtained no sanction from Christ or his Apostles as part ‘of the Scriptures.” 
But Eichhorn (Introd. to the O. T. Part I. § 21—26,) has besides made it very apparent 
that they never were admitted even into the Canon of the Alexandrian Jews, among whom 
most of them seem to have been composed. (See the Note at the end of Prop. LXII.) 
2dly, Josephus expressly limits the number of the sacred books to twenty-two, (see our Note 
at Prop. LXI.) and says that “no one has ever ventured either to alter or to add to, or to 
detract from these national books” Contr. Apion I. 8. And we have seen (Prop. LIX. 
and Note on Prop. L.X1.) the identity of the Canon mentioned by Josephus, Jesus the Son 
of Sirach and Philo with that alluded to by Christ in Luke 24; 44. To the enumeration 
there given by Josephus, he adds “ Our history, indeed, has been written, since Artaxerxes, 
(i.e. after the time of Esther) very particularly ; but it has not been esteemed of equal autho- 
rity with the former by our fore-fathers, because there had not been an exact succession of pro- 
phets since that time.” This isadmitted in | Macc. 4: 46. 9: 27. Philo was probably not 
unacquainted with the Apocryphal Books, but he has not once cited them as he does the 
Hebrew Canon. 3rd, Not only do the writers lay no claim to divine authority, but some 
of them virtaally acknowledge that they possessed it not. See 2 Macc. 2. 23. 15: 38. 
In the prologue to Keclesiasticus, the writer specially distinguishes these moral sayings of 
his grandfather from the Canonical Scriptures, and entreats the reader’s pardon for any 
errors he may have committed in translating them into Greek. The writer of the book 
of Wisdom pretends that it was composed by Solomon, and yet quotes from prophets who 
flourished long after that monarch; and his representations of the state of Judea in the 
supposed reign of Solomon, (Ch. 9: 7, 8. 15: 14,) are notoriously inconsistent with 
truth. 4th, If (as has always been held among the Jews,) Malachi was the last of the 
prophets, it is remarkable that he ends his predictions with recommending to his country- 
men the first writings their nation enjoyed,—viz. the books of Moses, and intimates that 
no other messenger would be sent to them till the coming of the second Elijah, Mal. 4: 
4.—6. 5th, The Apocryphal Books are not found in any Catalogue of Canonical Writ- 
ings during the first four centuries after Christ. If they were received by a Council at 
Carthage, (A. D. 397) it was but an obscure provincial Synod; and they found no place 
in the list that was approved by the General Council of Laodicea. And though some of | 
of them came to be read in the Church for instruction of manners, they never were received 
as belonging to the rule of faith until the decision of the Council of Trent. 6th, In ad- 
dition to those reasons for their rejection drawn from historical evidence, there is abundance 
of internal proof, leading to the same conclusion ; seeing that they contain many statements 
which are utterly at variance with fact, as well as with the doctrines and precepts incul- 
vated in the “ Scriptures of truth.” See Raynold Censura Libr. Apocryph. Oppenheim. 
1611. Henckhen Introd. Historico-Philol. in Libr. Apocr. Hale. 1718. Benzelii Dis- 
sert. de Lib. Apocry. 1733. (reprinted in his Syntagma Dissertt.) Semler’s Theological 
Letters, (Ger.) Leipsic 1781. Reuss de Libb. V. T. Apocryphis. Argent. 1829. Fra- 
enkel Hagiogr. Posterior denom. Apocrypha. Leips. 1830. 
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No. V.—On the Principles of Scripture Interpretation. By Augustus Hahn, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Leipsic. 


The following Essay originally appeared in the periodical entitled, Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken, for April, 1830. We have already quoted from it in the Notes to Prop. 
LXIV. ; but it exhibits so clear and succinct a view of the true and only principles, upon 
which the study of the Bible can be safely conducted, that we here present the substance 
of it entire. One who will be admitted to be a competent judge* has said of it: “It 
would be difficult, within the same space, to express in a plainer and better manner than 
Professor Hahn has done, the correct and only correct idea of genuine interpretation.” 

Hahn was formerly settled at Konigsberg, whence in the year 1826, he was translated 
to Leipsic, where he has distinguished himself as an uncompromising defender of Ortho- 
doxy. He is Editor of the Hebrew Bibles from the Leipsic press, which have attracted 


the notice of students in this country from their beauty and cheapness. 


For some time past, the natural and necessary effects and consequences 
of rationalism, as long ago foreseen by evangelical theologians, have mani- 
fested themselves in such a way, that many, even of the most decided 
friends of that system, have proved more or less unfaithful to its funda- 
mental maxim, that human reason 1s the first and last principle of all true re- 
ligion ; and have again recognized the principle of the evangelical church, 
viz. 1) That Christianity is really derived from an extraordinary divine 
revelation; and 2) That this revelation, presented to us in authentic 
sacred records, i is the source of all our knowledge respecting our religion ; 
and is such, by means of free investigation and interpretation. 

If now it be one of the chief problems of a scientific, evangelical theo- 
logian, to ascertain for himself, and to prove to others, that the primitive, 
and consequently scriptural form of Christianity corresponds to the laws 
and to the wants of the human mind, and is therefore true and a source 
of good ; it is then, consequently, and will ever remain his first object, 
to become acquainted with the original and simple form and character 
of Christianity, unadulterated by foreign additions, and not disguised by 
arbitrary alterations and corruptions. This object can only be attained by 
THE RIGHT INTERPRETATION OF THE AUTHENTIC RECORDS. Hence 
the question becomes so important : Which of the different modes of in- 
terpretation that are followed, and which of the hermeneutical theories 
that have been set up, is the right one? Accordingly, this question has 
of late, when so many are returning to the principle of the evangelical 
church, been brought forward in various quarters ; but has nevertheless, 
contrary to what one would expect, been answered in several different 
ways. 

The writer of this essay does not suppose, that in the following pages 
he has deeply enough weighed this important question in all its bearings, 
nor that he has satisfactorily answered it in its full extent. He entreats 
the reader rather to consider these thoughts, in which he hopes very 
many will again recognize their own, only as a preliminary attempt to 
answer this question. 


* Professor Stuart of Andover, in Robinson's Bib. Repository Vol. I. p. 139, whence 
the present translation is taken. 
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if now we ask, among all the modes of interpretation that have been 
proposed and practised, which is the right one? the general answer can 
surely be no other than this: That the right interpretation is that one, 
which deduces from the Holy Scriptures the very sense which the writers of them 
intended to convey. But the sense is the thought, or the sum of the thoughts, 
which one will express by his words. To understand a writing, therefore, 
is to connect with the words of it, the thoughts which the writer wished 
to designate by them; and to interpret a writing, is to exhibit, in a per- 
spicuous manner, the thoughts which the author connected with his words, 
and intended to express by them. 


I. Characteristics of a correct Theory of Interpretation. 


I. Such an interpretation as that above described, can only take 
place, when we understand the language of the writer, i. e. not only the 
language generally in which his work is composed, e. g. the Greek, but 
especially the dialect in which he wrote, e. g. the Hellenistic; and if pos- 
sible also the style peculiar to him, e. g. that of Paul, John, etc. We 
must also have reference to the internal and external circumstances and 
relations, in which he was placed ; to his mental character and education, 
as known from his history or deducible from circumstances ; to the manners 
and customs, and to the opinions of the people or community to which he 
belonged. In this way we arrive at the grammatico-historical sense. This 
is what we must look for, in explaining the Holy Scriptures, as well as 
other books; and the more certain and perfect our knowledge of the lan- 
guage and of the particular idiom, and the more full the historical accounts, 
an acquaintance with which is presupposed by the writings or passages 
to be explained, so much the more sure is the interpretation. 

2.. These general remarks serve to render apparent the importance and 
necessity of another hermeneutical canon, for determining the true sense 
in each particular passage, viz. the canon which is founded on the assump- 
tion, that every writer best explains himself, and that no intelligent writer will, 
as such, be inconsistent with himself. ‘This canon, in the hermeneutics of the 
New Testament, has often been called the analogy of faith; more correctly, 
the analogy of the Holy Scriptures. Itis the relations of the various declara- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures to one another ; according to which no real 
and essential contradiction can have place in them; while on the contrary, 
they illustrate and supply each other. Thus the more obscure passages 
receive light from those that are clearer and generally intelligible ; the 
metaphorical from those that are literal and without metaphor. It is also 
said: Scriptura Scripturae interpres. 

3. Since the writings of whose interpretation we are here speaking, are 
holy writings, i. e. composed by men of holy minds and lives; and since 
they profess to contain a divine revelation, respecting truth and the means 
of becoming truly good and happy ; we must, in order to be or to become 
capable of fully understanding them, come to the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures with a holy feeling, or with a héart open and longing for all that 
is good and true and divine. Then will the true sense and meaning of 
the Scriptures reveal themselves to us. In the contrary case, or if we are 
already prejudiced against them, although they contain the word of God, 
they will yet address us in language to us unintelligible and without effect. 
Indeed it cannot be otherwise, even considered philologically. In order 
to understand and fully to enjoy the poets, and consequently in order to 
explain them, a poetical feeling is requisite, which shall be capable of fol- 
lowing out the vast variety of the poet’s creations, and of accompanying 
the flights of his fancy. Whoever will understand the works ofa profound 
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philosopher, must have inclination and capacity to trace the course of his 
ideas, and penetrate the depths of his investigations. In like manner, 
there is every where required for the understanding of a writer a kindred 
spirit, qualified by preparation. Just so a holy feeling is requsite for the 
understanding of the Holy Scriptures. In acknowledgement of this truth, 
therefore, our older interpreters required, in an entirely correct sense, 
that the Scriptures should be explained zz or cum Spiritu sancto, and that 
no one should enter upon the reading of them without prayer. 

This theory of interpretation is (1) in its principles applied to all writ- 
ings in the world; they must be explained in accordance with the usage 
of language, with the history of their time, and with their internal connexion 
and spirit; and (2) this theory alone affords a certainty of rightly under- 
standing a work, because it is exercised according to certain rules, that 
are clear and of easy application. This holds true of no other mode of 
interpretation. 


II. Other modes of Interpretation. 


All modes of interpretation besides the grammatico-historical, are either 
exercised in a spirit foreign to the Scriptures ; or under the influence of 
a material principle,* in like manner more or less foreign to them. 

In the first case, when the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures takes 
place in a spirit foreign to them,—a spirit therefore not holy, and conse- 
quently profane,—the Scriptures are not explained nor interpreted, but 
travestied ; and the result of such an interpretation of the Gospels is, e. g. 
a life of Jesus, such as has lately been given to the world by Dr. Paulus.+ 

In the other case, when the interpretation takes place under the influ- 
ence of a material principle foreign to the Scriptures, their true sense is 
distorted or corrupted. 

This material principle may be of different kinds, viz. 

a) An historical or traditional element ; e. g. some synibolical or dog- 
matic system,—a circle of doctrines, definite and exclusive as to both 
matter and form, which are alone regarded as the pure biblical doctrines 
—consequently a ¢raditio dogmatica, which now becomes a criterion for 
the possible results of interpretation, and is therefore at the same time 
hermeneutica. Or this element may be a subjective partial mode of con- 
ceiving the biblical doctrines, which one already brings with him to the 
reading and interpretation of Scripture, and according to which the sense 
of the Scriptures must be modified, abridged or enlarged. Now instead 
of this, if it be an object to obtain a pure and evangelical system of doc- 
trines, corresponding to the principle of the church, the opposite course 
ought to be pursued; and the system or the tradition purified, and its de- 
ficiences supplied, by means of the original sense of revelation, to be as- 
certained by free and impartial interpretation, in the manner above pointed 
-out.—This historical, ecclesiastical, or dogmatical interpretation can also 
assume a critical character, viz. when all that does not coincide with the 
regula fider, (the material principle,) and yet is undeniably contained in 
the holy records by the fair rules of grammatico-historical exegesis, is 
nevertheless, according to certain assumed principles set aside as not 
essential, and is thrown out as being e. g. something local, temporary, 
symbolical, or mythological; as something, in short, merely accessory 


* This term is here employed simply in opposition to spzrié. 

+ Paulus has for a long series of years unworthily filled a theological chair at Heidel- 
berg. His physiognomy is said to bear a striking similarity to the portraits of Voltaire, 
whom he too much resembles in spirit. He is father-in-law of William Schlegel, the well- 
known orientalist and critic at Bonn.—M. 
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and external.*—The historico-dogmatical interpretation in its strict and 
narrower sense, proceeds upon the assumption, that certain individuals 
or bodies of men (e. g. the Fathers at Trent, or Luther and Calvin with 
their assistants, or the authors of creeds and confessions, when they, as 
such, are held to be infallible) have already fully and completely under- 
stood and explained the contents of the Holy Scriptures. And now this 
received mode of understanding and interpreting Scripture, which must 
ever be partial, and certainly does not exhaust the subject, is employed 
to determine what the Scriptures in general can mean,—traditio seu regula 
Jide Scripturae interpres.—The friends of the historico-critical interpreta- 
tion in the proper sense, also, do not admit all that the Holy Scriptures 
contain according to grammatico-historical exegesis; but the Scriptures 
serve to confirm to them so much only as they please, i. e. so much as 
can be united with their subjective conceptions of the essence of Christi- 
anity.- In general, these interpreters are guided by some philosophical 
system or other, according to which they have more or less altered their 
regula fidei. Nevertheless, the material principle by which they are di- 
rected, is at least still made up of biblical elements ; although a wide depar- 
ture may already have taken place, through the influence of some system 
of contemporary philosophy. . 

6) On the other hand, the material principle thus brought to the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures may be also a purely philosophical one, either 
subjective or objective, i. e. it may be either a philosophical system of one’s 
own, or adopted from another; philosophia sacrae Scripturae interpres.— 
The character of this interpretation is, with respect to form, the same with 
that above described ;{ except that here the Holy Scriptures are not made 
to conform to a received dogmatical or symbolic system, but to some 
philosophical scheme or to the ideas of some thinker,—to some subjective 
ratio or other,—which schemes or ideas are by preference held to be the 
true ones, and which therefore can alone be contained in Scripture, pro- 
vided the Scripture contains the truth. This philosophical, or as it is 
also called, ratzonal interpretation, which was already practised in the 
schools of the Socinians and Cartesians,t has been often termed, since 
the middle of the last century, the /iberal interpretation; because in 
homage to the philosophy of the time, it has relaxed so much from the 
strictness of the biblical doctrines, as the spirit of the age demanded. 
This so-called pilosophical exegesis has made its appearance in the great- 
est variety of shapes and modifications, according to the change of systems 
and of the spirit of the age. Its most striking form was that of moral in- 
terpretation. This was recommended by Kant, in various parts of his 
‘«‘ Religion within the bounds of Reason.” His fundamental idea was the 
following : So long as mankind shall not be ripe enough to receive the pre- . 
cepts of a purely moral religion, which Kant deduced from the mere postu- 
lates of practical reason ; so long as they cannot do without the authority of 
a supposed divine revelation, and of a church regarded as holy by the mul- 
titude ; so long must the doctrines of the Scriptures and of the church, 
and the facts of sacred history, not be contested as untrue and unfounded, 


* See Bretschneider, Die historisch-dogmatische Auslegung des N. T. Leipz. 1806.— 
De Wette prefers to call it historico-critical, and declares himself a follower of it in his 
Biblische Theologie, § 57 ff. é ‘ 

¢ It is often difficult to determine, whether such an interpretation is more historical or 
philosophical 

+ See J. F. Buddeus, Isagoge ad Theologiam universam, 1727. p. 1794 sqq. J. Jac. 
Rambach, Erlaaterungen tb. s. eigenen Institutt. herm. 1738. p. 323 ff. See also the 
author’s Commentatio hist. theol. de Rationalismi vera indole, p. 47 seqq. 56. seqq. 
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not even so far as they are so in reality ; but they must be so explained 
away, without reference to the real meaning of the sacred writers, or of 
the ancient teachers of the church, as to have the sense of them coincide, 
in the greatest possible degree, with the religion of pure reason.—In this 
manner interpreters deduced from the Scriptures, not the sense of the sa- 
cred writers, but the ideas of Kant ; which, indeed, they first had to put 
into, or, to speak more correctly, to connect in some way or other with the 
biblical text—to imply and to apply. And so it is with every so-called 
philosophical interpretation. They all extract from the Scriptures or 
rather they imply in (i. e. they infuse into) the words of Scripture, those 
opinions or ideas which the interpreter already brings with him to the 
work. Cartesians, the followers of Spinoza, Kant, Schelling, Fichte, 
Hegel,—or whatever they are called, or whatever they may be, all found 
and find in the Scriptures the sense of their masters, but not the sense of 
Christ and his apostles. Such interpretation can therefore not properly 
be called explication. 

c) Kindred to these modes of interpretation, and often not all dis- 
tinguished from them in its form, as well as in its results, is the allegorical 
interpretation. As this mode of exegesis has been again revived in our day, 
and employed by some very learned and intelligent men,’ I may be per- 
mitted to make here some remarks on the nature and origin of it, and 
assign some reasons why it ought not to be adopted in practice. 

(1) As to its nature. The allegorical interpretations adopts, as its 
fundamental principle, the idea, that certain words, besides their natural 
(grammatico-historical) sense, have also another meaning. ‘Those inter- 
preters who have applied this method to the Holy Scriptures, have either 
assumed, that every passage deszdes the literal (grammatico-historical) 
sense, contains also a hidden (spiritual, higher, deeper) sense, or even 
several senses; or they assumed,—which however is not essentially dif- 
ferent,—* that the Scriptures have indeed no other sense beszdes the simple 
literal meaning, but they have another deeper sense under the literal one ; 
i. e. an obvious and literal sense of the words, and a deeper significancy 
of this literal sense,’—according to Olshausen. But these classes of 
allegorical interpreters, who may be again subdivided into very many 
under-classes according to the various modifications of their opinions, 
accord in the belief that the Holy Spirit, which filled the sacred writers, 
so guided their words or representations, as that these should have two 
or even more senses * 

(2) As to its origin, the allegorical interpretation is the offspring of a 
mental departure from the faith of one’s ancestors, and of the community 
to which one belongs ; arising sometimes from a really higher cultivation 
of mind, as in the case of Plato and other Greek philosophers, and some- 
times from wrong education and prejudice ; but occasioning a difference, 
which one wishes either to conceal, or to excuse and render venerated. 


' Hahn here refers to Olshausen of Konigsberg, and his followers—men of erudition 
and piety, but carried away by fancy and feeling. —M. 

® In this respect, the allegorical class of interpreters are distinguished essentially from 
the philosophical or rationalist class ; since the latter do not inquire after the meaning of 
the sacred writers, but only after what their own system recognizes as valid; and thus 
with little or no regard for the grammatico-historical sense, they only seek to attach their 
own opinions to the words of Scripture. These two methods, however, have often been 
confounded. ‘And it is true, that allegorical interpreters among the Greeks and Romans, 
as also among the orientals, with the exception of the ancient Jewish and Christian ex- 
positors, (who deduced the double sense from inspiration,) were nothing else than philo- 
sophical interpreters. Hence also Kant, in justification of his so called moral interpreta- 
tion, appeals to them as precedents. 
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This is obvious in regard to the allegorical interpreters, both among the 
heathen and the Jews. The Greek philosophers explained their mytho- 
logical and other fables, (in which the people believed, but to which they 
themselves could at least no longer attach entire credit, ) allegorically or 
spiritually ; in order that while they thus retained their own really or 
supposed better views and opinions, they might avoid offending too harshly 
and publicly the popular belief. Just so the Jewish philosophers, theo- 
sophists, and Pharisees, who had an interest in finding and pointing out 
in the Scriptures their own opinions, imaginations, and ordinances, which 
according to the grammatico-historical interpretation were not to be found 
there. In others, of whom we know that they had the most implicit faith 
in the simple contents of the Bible, there is not a trace of allegorical nor 
spiritual interpretation to be found. 

With some, moreover, the want of proper insight into the nature and con- 
nexion of divine revelation, compelled them to take refuge in this method 
of explanation, especially in disputes with the adversaries of revelation ; 
inasmuch as this method renders it easy, particularly for adroit, sagacious, 
and fanciful minds, under the appearance of truth and right, to remove 
from the Scriptures every thing offensive, as well as to understand in them 
all that one pleases. So especially the Alexandrine Jew Philo.t © The 
very same thing we find again in the Christian church. Catholics, theo- 
sophists, and mystics in general, the scholastic orthodox, secret rational- 
ists,—in one word all those follow by preference the allegorical method, 
who wish to find and point out in the Bible their own eztra-biblical or 
contra-biblical opinions. Besides, among Christian interpreters of this 
species, there is also another and nobler motive for seeking allegories in 
the Old Testament at least, viz. the opinion that the New Testament is 
already contained in the Old, but under a veil. 

(3) That the allegorical is not an admissible method of interpretation 
may be gathered from the preceding remarks. It is however, also to be 
rejected on other grounds. 

a) Itts not recommended in the Scriptures themselves.|| In all the passages, 
which the friends of allegorical interpretation have cited in favour of it, 
we find either simply metaphorical or symbolical applications of earlier 
biblical passages, doctrines, ordinances, and narratives ; or disclosures and 
explanations inthe New Testament of the revelations and events of the Old 
Testament, according to their true and proper sense, ground, essence, and 
object. E.g. 1. Cor. x. where we are tanght, that the Jehovah, who ac- 
cording to the Old Testament led the people of Israel in the desert, and 
gave them food and water, was the Son of God ; an explanation which 
also accords well with the general contents of the Old Testament, and 
especially with Jer. 23: 5 f.33: 15 f. comp. Mich. 5: 1 f. Is. 9: 5 f 
and other passages. 

It is often the case, moreover, that the so-called spiritual, deeper, or 
higher sense of the allegorical interpreters, is nothing more than the real 
and proper sense, and the assumption of a double or threefold sense rests 
entirely on misapprehension. ‘The true and proper sense is that which 
God intended in his revelation ; and this sense can then be first and fully 
understood, when the higher communications which the sacred writers 
have expressed in words, whether they be doctrines, or commandments, 


t Compare H. Planck, Commentatio de principiis et causis interpretationis sialon ara 
allegoricae. Goett. 1806. 

|| Here follows Prof. Hahn’s explanation of Gal. 4; 22, et seqq. which will be found 
in our Notes on Prop. LXIV. where his view of Types has also been given. 
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or external ceremonial ordinances, are comprehended in their grounds and 
objects. If, for instance, the worldly minded are required to obey certain 
laws, with the promise that in so doing, it shall go well with them on earth ; 
they surely would think merely of a physical and civil prosperity, and 
would perhaps for, the sake of it, at least for a time, yield the required 
obedience. But this is by no means half the meaning of that requisition 
and prontise ; which referred at the same time, and chiefly, to an internal 
spiritual well being. In the commands, Thou’ shalt not kill, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery, persons in a low stage of moral and spiritual attainment, 
think only of a destruction of physical life and gross breaches of chastity ; 
although the divine command in its full sense, forbids in the one case every 
disturbance of the internal spiritual life of love ; and in the other, all un- 
chaste desires of the heart, although never uttered and never perceptible 
to man; comp. Matt. 5: 21--33. To understand, then, the true and 
proper sense of the words, is to think of all that God intended in them ; and 
this proper and complete understanding of the revelations and institutions — 
of the Old Testament, it was the object of Christ to make known; as well 
as fully to establish the kingdom of God, the foundation and plan of which 
are contained in the Old Testament; see Matt. 5: 17—-19.—But from 
all this it is clear, that a double or manifold sense, a literal (grammatico- 
historical) and spiritual meaning at the same time, is out of the question ; 
and that there can be only one, true, proper sense, which becomes the 
more fully and clearly manifest, the farther we advance in the higher 
spiritual life. Hence also, many ofthe pious and distinguished men under 
the old dispensation, approached in some degree the more perfect com- 
prehension which exists under the new, although no one reached it fully ; 
see Luke 7: 26—28. comp. Matt. 11: 9—183. 

6) The allegorical interpretation, is further not to be admitted, because 
there are no clear and certain laws by which it must be practised. The 
Holy Scriptures must, in this manner, become a prey to the subjective 
caprice of interpreters, who, being as they suppose at a higher stage of 
attainment, do not hold themselves bound to render any other account 
for their often fanciful and ingenious interpretations, than to admonish 
their opposers, that they must make further advances in the divine life, 
until they become able to look into the deeper sense and connexion of 
the revealed word. And since such admonitions may be expressed in 
words which have a very good sense, and one which all would approve, 
viz. that he, to whom the inner, deeper, holy life of the men of God is un- 
known, is also of course incapable of rightly understanding their language 
and writings; it is therefore very difficult effectually to come at those, 
who favour this mode of proceeding. 

c) This method moreover is entirely superfluous ; which alone is reason 
enough against it. It can give throughout no new and tenable results, which 
the grammatico-historical method, when exercised in a pious spirit, does 
not give. For since the Scriptures themselves authorize us to hold the 
Christian revelation as closed, (Gal. 1: 8f. Rom. 16: 17. 1 Tim. 6: 3 ff. 
2 Tim. 1: 13 f. and elsewhere, ) the apprehension must ever remain, that 
everything professedly new, which an allegorical interpretation may derive 
from the Scriptures, and which is not clearly contained in the words and 
in the connexion,—and consequently known or knowable by grammatico- 
historical exposition,—must be merely human imagination, be it ever so 
well meant. And this just apprehension should restrain every judicious 
evangelical Christian and theologian, from adopting any such results as 
doctrines of divine revelation; Rom. 16: 17. Col.2: 18. 1 Tim.6: 4ff. 
comp. 2. Thess. 2: 2. 
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No. VI.—A Synoptical View of Theological Science, as studied in Germany. 


In the preceding and other articles taken from German writers, certain. 
terms are employed, which are not yet fully naturalized among us, and may 
occasion some perplexity to readers unacquainted withtheir precise import. 
I therefore present this tabular view of the various branches of Theologi- 
cal learning as pursued at German Universities, with an explanation of 
the phraseology by which they are designated—premising, however, that 
the classification and order of study somewhat differ in different places. 


Preparatory Course (called Propedeutics, Hodogetics or Isagoge. ) 
This includes, 


I. The Encyclopedia of Theology, i. e. a general survey of the science as a whole, and 
the connection of the different departments that compose it. 


II. Methodology, or directions for the best method of study; embracing hints on the 
Literature or Bibliography, which is more specifically detailed afterwards, under each par- 
ticular branch. 


TuroLoey is divided into four departments: Exrcrticat, Systematic, Hisroricat, 
and Pracricat or Pastorat. é 


I. Exrcetican Turotocy. This, in its widest sense, includes ail that is requisite to 
a correct explanation of Holy Scripture. 


A) Philology, or the study of the original languages of Scripture, with their cognate 
dialects. 

B) Criticism: embracing, a) Introductions to the Old and New Testaments. 6) The 
Lower ov Verbal Criticism, which aims at establishing a correct Text. c) The Higher 
Criticism, which regards the character of the different Books. 

c) Hermeneutics, or the Theory of Interpretation, with special reference to the Bible. 

pv) Exegetics Proper, or the Practice of Philology, Criticism and Interpretation in re- 
ference to the Scriptures. 


II. Systematic Turotoey, i. e. the exhibition of religious truth and moral duty in 
methodical order. It comprehends 


a) Dogmatic Theology, which vefers to matters of faith. Ifdrawn purely from Scrip- 
ture it is styled Biblical ; if framed according to a Church-creed, Symbolic or Ecclesi- 
astical ; if directed against adversaries, Elenctic or Polemic, to which is opposed Jrenics or 
Henotics, which aims at peace and union. Under the head of Dogmatics, may also come 
Natural Theology, Apologetics, or the Evidences for Revealed ‘Religion and the Divinity 
of Scripture, the History of Dogmas, &c. 

B) Moral ov Ethical Theology, which refers to matters of practice ; subordinate branches 
of which are Casuistry, or the solution of cases of conscience; Ascetics, i. e. the various 
means of spiritual and moral improvement, &c. 


III. Historica, Tueotocy. This embraces the History of Religion generally: 
Ecclesiastical History, viz. that of the Old Testament and New, and of the Christian 
Church ; the History of Theology and its different branches ; the History of Doamas, 
(sometimes given under Dogmatics) ; the History of Symbols or Creeds; Patristic, or 
the writings of the Fathers, &c. To this head also belongs Archeology or Antiquities : 
divided into a) Biblical; which also embraces the Geography, Natural History, &c. of © 
Scripture. 6) Ecclesiastical; which has reference to the opinions and practices of the 
Church in primitive times. 

IV. Pracricat or Pastorat THEeotoey: which includes 


A) Homiletics, or the art of preaching (connected with the study of Popular and Prac- 
tical Theology and Ethics. ) 

s) Catechetics, or the art of instructing the young in religion. 
*c) The Pastoral Care, a special division of which is Liturgik, or the mode of conduct- 
ing the public services of religion. 

p) Ecclesiastical Law; a) generally, i. e. the Canon Law: 6) specially, the laws of 
a particular church. 


END OF THE APPENDIX. 
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